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THE: ORIGIN oF OUR IDEAS UPON THE | 
. DivIxITV. : 


Ir men had coura ge tor recur to the ſource 
of thoſe opinions which are the moſt deep- 
ly engraven on their brain, if they did 
render to themſelves an exact account of 
the reaſons which make them reſpect theſe 
opinions as ſacred, if they did examine cooly 
the motives of their hopes and of their fears, 
they would find, that frequently the objects 
or the ideas which aſſume the faculty of 
Vor. III. . moving 
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mov ing them! in the moſt pow rt manner, 

- hav e noreality, and are only words devoid of 
ſenſe; phantoms created by ignorance and 

modified. by a diltempered imagination; 

their mind labours in haſte and without 

order, in the midſt of the confuſion of its 

intellectual faculties, troubled by thoſe paſ- 


lions which prevent them from reaſoning 
juſtly, or conſulting experience in their . 
judgments. Place a ſenſible being i in a na- 


ture where all the parts are in motion, he 
will fee] diverſly in conſequence of the 


agreeable or diſagreeable effects which he 
will be obliged to experience; in conſe- 


quence he will find himſelf happy or miſer- 
able, and according to the quality of the 
; fenfations which ſhall be excited in him, he 
Will love or fear, ſeek after or fly from the 
real or ſuppoſed cauſes of the effects which 
are operated! in his machine. But if he is 
ignorant or deſtitute of experience he will 
deceive himſelf upon theſe cauſes, he will 
not be able to recur back to them, he will 


neither have a know ledge of their energy, 


nor of their mode of W and until ſuch 
time as reiterated experience may have. 


fixed. 


or NATURE «©. 
fixed his judgment he will be i in | trouble 


2 and incertitude. 


Mam is a being who beings with him into | 
. the world only the aptitude of feeling, in a 


manner more or leſs lively after his indi- 


Vvidual conformation; he has no knowledge of 15 
any of the cauſes that act upon him; by de- 
grees in conſequence of feeling them, he dif- 

covers their different qualities, he learns to 

judge of them, he familiarizes himſelf with 
them, he attaches ideas to them according to 
the manner in which he finds himſelf affected, 


. and theſe ideas are true or falſe in proportion 1 . 


i his organs are well or ill conſtituted, and capa- 


ble of making ſure and reiterated experience. 


Ihe firſt moments of man are marked by 
: nts ; that is to ſay, to conſerve his Being, 
he muſt neceſſarily have the concurrence of 
many cauſes analogous to him, without 
which he would not be able to maintain 
himſelf i in the exiſtence which he has re- 
ceived; theſe wants in a ſenſible being 
manifeſt themſelyes by a confuſion, a ſink- 
ing, a langour in his machine, which give 
him the conſciouſneſs of a painful ſenſation. 
This derangement ſubſiſts, and is augmented | 
3 B 2 e aunty} 
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until ſuch time as the cauſe ener to 


make it ceaſe reſtabliſhes. the order ſuit- 
able to the human frame. Want is the ; 


8 55 firſt of thoſe evils which man experiences ; p 


by maintenance of his being, which he would | 
not be warned of conſerving, if the derange- 
ment of his body did not oblige him to carry 


be inſenſible machines, ſimilar to ve getables; 


received. It is to our wants that are to de 
_ aſcribed our paſſions, our defires, the exer- i 
5 ciſe of our corporeal and intellectual facul- 
ties; they are our wants that oblige us to 
think, to will, to act; it is to ſatisfy them 
or to put an end to the painful ſenſations 
which they cauſe us, that according to our 
natural ſenſibility, and the energy which is 


our body, or of our mind. Our wants being 
continual, we are obliged to labour without 
relaxation to procure the objects capable 
- of ſatisfying them; in a word, it is by his 

multiphes 


nevertheleſs this evil is neceſſary to. the 


it a remedy. Without wants we ſhould only _ 


like them we ſhould be incapable of con- 0 g 
ſerving ourſelves, or of taking the means of 
| perſevering | in the exiſtence Which „ 


peculiar to Us, We diſplay the powers either of 7 


OF NATURE. mJ 
anltiplied wants, that the energy of man is 
in a perpetual action; a; ſoon as he has 
cCeeaſed to have wants, he falls into inaction, 
E into apathy, into liſtleſſneſs, into an incom- | 
 modious langourand prejudicial to his being; 
a ſtate which laſts until ſuch time as new 


wants arrive to re- animate him, or to 


1 awaken him from his lethargy. 5 
5 From whence we ſee that EVIL is neceſ- rs, 
5 buy to man; without it he could not be 
able to have a knowledge of that which in- 
jureqd him, nor to avoid it, nor to procure 

for himſelf his well- being; he would differ 


in nothing from inſenſible and unorganized 
beings, if the momentary evil, which we 


call -vant, did not oblige him to put his 


faculties in motion, to make experience, 


to compare and diſtinguith the objects which 
could be able to injure him from thoſe. 
which are favourable to his being. In 
ſhort, without evil, man would not have 
a knowledge of good, he would be con- 


tinually expoſed to perith; like an infant 


. deſtitute of experience, at each ſtep he 


would run on to his certain deſtruction, he 
5 would judge of Hothing: he would have no 
| choice, 
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choice, he would have no will, no paſſions, n no 
gdeſires, he would not revolt at diſagreeable 
Objects, he would not be able to put them 
. away from him, he would have no motives to 


love or fear: any thing, he would be an inſenſi- 
ble automaton, he would no lon ger be 2 man. 


If there had exiſted no evil in this world, 
man would never have dreamt of the divinity. 
It nature had permitted him to ſatisfy eaſily 
all his regenerating wants, or only to EX - 
perience agreeable ſenſations, his days would : 
| have rolled on in one perpetual uniformity, | 
, and he would not have had motives to ſearch 
after the unknown cauſes of things. To 
| -megitate | is a pain; man always conn. ” 
would only accupy himſelf with ſatisfying | 


his wants, with enjoying the preſent, with 


; feeling thoſe objects which would unceaſ- 


ingly warn him of his exiſtence in a mode 


that he would neceſſarily approve; nothing 
would alarm his heart, every thing would 
be conformable to his being, he would ex- 


perience neither fear, nor diſtruſt, nor in- 


quietude for the future. Theſe motions can 
only be the conſequence of ſome trouble- 


ſome ſenſation, which ſhould have anteriorly 


affected 
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of NATURE. 7 15 
affected his; oe. which in diſturbing the 


order of his machine ſhould have inter- | 
rupted the courſe of his happineſs. 


Independant of thoſe wants which renew 


_ themſelves at every inſtant in man, and 
which he frequently finds. himſelf in the 
impoſſibility of ſatisfying , every man has 


felt a multitude of evils; 3 ſuffers from the 7 


| inclemency of the ſeaſons, from penury, from 
EY plagues, from accidents, from diſeaſes, &c. 
1 &cc. Here is the reaſon why all men are 
fearful and difident. The knowledge of pain 
| alarms upon us all unknown cauſes, that is 
to ſay, thoſe of which we have not yet expe- 
f rienced the effects; this experience made 
ſuddenly, or if they will by inſtin&, places us 
on our guard againſt all thoſe objects, of 


which we are ignorant of the conſequence 


that may reſult to ourſelves. Ourinquietudes : 
and our fears augment in proportion to 
the extent of the confuſion which theſe 
objects produce in us, of their rarity, that 
is to ſay, of our inexperience upon their ac- 
count, of our natural ſenſibility, of the heat 


of our imagination. The more ignorant 


man is. or deſtitute of experience, the 


more 
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= more he is ſuſceptible of fear ; ſolitude, the 
| obſcurity of a foreſt, ſilence and the dark- 
neſs of night, the whiſtling of the winds, | 
| ſudden and confuſed obs, are for all men 
who are unaccuſtomed to theſe things ob- 
jets of terror: the uninformed man is a 
child, whom every thing aſtoniſhes and 
_ cauſes to tremble. His alarms diſa ppear, 


or calm themſelves in proportion as ex- 


: perience tamil: jarizes him more or leſs with : 
'* the effects of nature; his fears are removed 
as ſoon as he knows or believes he knows 
| the cauſes which he ſees act, and as ſoon as 
he know s how to avoid their effects. But if 


he cannot attain to the diſcovery of the 


5 cauſes which di iſturb him, or which make 
, e ſuffer, he knows not upon whom to lay 
it; his inquietudes redouble, his imagina- 


tion leads itſelf aſtray, it exaggerates or 


paints to him in a diſorderly manner the 
_ unknown objects of his terror; it makes them 
5 33 to ſome one of thoſe beings al - 
eady known to him, it ſuggeſts to him 
means ſimilar to thoſe which he ordinarily 
. employs, to avert the effects and to diſarm 
the power of the concealed cauſe, which 
rn mts * gives 
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of NATURE. RH. 17 5 
gives birth to his inquietudes al his fears. 
It is thus that his ignorance and his weak 

neſs render him ſuperttitious. . 

Very few men, even in our days, have ” 
fufficiently ſtudied nature, or are fully ap- 

priſed of phyſical cauſes, and the effects 

which they muſt produce. This ignorance 
Was, without doubt, much greater in the 
more remote ages of the world. when the 
human mind yet in its infancy | had not 3 
made that experience, and that progreſs | 
we at preſent view in it. The ſavages dif- 
perſed and ſcattered up and down, knew 
but very imperfettly, « or not at all, the ways 
of nature ; ſociety alone perfeQtions human 
knowledge ; ; it requires multiplied and com- 
bineqd efforts to unravel nature. This grant- 
ed, all cauſes continued to be myſteries 
to our ſavage anceſtors ; the entire of 
nature was an enigma to them; all its 
phenomena continued to be marvellous, 
and terrible to beings deſtitute of ex- 
perience; ev ery thing which they faw, muſt 
have appeared to them unuſual, ſtrange, 
contrary to the order ot things. e 


Do not let us then be furpriſed to fee 
Vor. II. N me 
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men crrwbling; at the proſent day, at the 
gane of thoſe. objc Ft; are have formerly 
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were in ancient 7. ſubjects alarm to 
all the people of the earth ; theſe effects, fo. 
natural to the eyes of the ſound philoſopher, - 
who by degrees has unravelled the true 
0 cauſes of them, have yet the right to alarm 
the moſt numerous and leaſt inſtructed part 
of modern nations; the 2 pcop! e, as well as © 
their ignorant anceſtors, find ſomething f 
marvellous and ſupernatural in all thoſe 


objects to which their eyes are unaccuſtom- 


5 ed, or in all thoſe unknown cauſes that act 
with a force of which they have no idea it is... 
5 poſſible the known agents can be capable. 
The uninformed ſee WONDERS, PRODIGILES, 
MIRACLES, in all thoſe ſtriking effects, of 
which they cannot render to themſelves an 
account; they call 5SUPERNATURAL,All thoſe 
cauſes which produce them; this is what 
7 imply implies, that they are not familiarized . 
with them, that they have no knowledge of | 
the in, or that in nature, they have not ſeen 
agents of which the Energy. was capable of 


pro- 


athers wit! 1. Ar, and made them 1 


4 
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Pein effects ſo rare as Heats with 
which their eyes have been ſtrucken. e 
HBeſides the natural and ordinary phæno- 

: mena, of which nations were the witneſſes, 
without being able to divine the cauſes, - 


| they have, in times far diſtant from ours 5 
HE, experienced calamities, whether general, 
whether particular, which continued to 


plunge them into conſternation, and the 

moſt cruel inquietude. The annals and the 
traditions of all the people of the world, 

recall to them even at this Cay, phy kcal” : 
events, diſaſters, cataſtrophes, which have had 

the effect of ſpreading terror in the minds 

of their anceſtors. If hiſtory did not inform 

us of theſe great revolutions, would not our 


8 eyes be ſufficient to convince us, that all the 


parts of our globe have been, and following 
the courſe of things have neceſſarily been, 
and will be again ſucceſſively and at differ- 
ent times moved, overturned, altered, inun- 
dated, ſet on fire? vaſt continents were 


abſorbed by the waters; ſeas breaking from 


their limits, have uſurped the dominion of 
the earth; at length retired, theſe waters have 
5 left 


F 
left us ſtriking proofs of their reſidence by | 


the ſhells, the dead carcaſſes of fiſh, the re- 


mins of the marine body, which the atten- 


tive obſerver meets with at every ſtep in tage 


bs fertile countries which we nowinhabit. Sub- | 


2 terrancous fires have opened to themſelves 
in different places, the moſt frightful breath- 


ing holes. In ſhort the elements unlooſed, 


have at ſeveral times diſputed among Rem 


ö ſelves, the empire of our globe; this ſhews us 
in every part of it, but a vaſt heap of wrecks, 5 
and of ruins. What muſt be the fear of 


man, who in every country, ſaw the entire 


of nature armed againſt him, and menacing 


with deſtruction his abode? What were the 


inquietudes of the people taken unprovided, 
when they ſaw a nature ſo cruelly labour- 
ing; a world ready to be cruſhed into atoms; 
a rent earth that ſerved for the grave of cities, 
of provinces, of entire nations? What ideas 
muſt mortals, cruſhed by terror, continue to 
form to themſelves of the irreſiſtible cauſe 
which produced ſuch extenſive effects! 5 
They could not be able, without doubt, to +} 


: attribute them to nature; they did not ſuſ. 


pt 


. 
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peſt her of being the author or accomplice : 


21 


of the confuſion, that ſhe herſelf experien- 
| ced; they did not ſee that theſe revolutions, 
and theſe diſorders, were the neceſſary ef- 
- fects of her immutable laws, and contributed 

: to the order by which ſhe ſubſiſts. a 


K was in theſe fatal cireumſtances, that 


| nations not ſeeing upon earth agents ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to operate the effefts that 
troubled them in a manner ſo marked, car- 
ried their perplexed views, and their « eyes 
| bathed in tears towards heaven, where they ” 
ſuppoſed muſt reſide the unknown agents, 
of whom the enmity deſtroyed their felicity 
| here below! 
5 3 was in the boſom. of ignorance, of 
alarm, and of calamity, that men always = 


drew together their firſt notions of the 
pivinityY. From whence we : ſee that they ; 
muſt continue to be ſuſpected, or falſe, and 


| always afflicting. Indeed, upon whatever 
part of our globe we caſt our eyes, whe— 


ther in the frozen elimates of the north, i 


the burning regions of the ſouth, or kr 


the moſt temperate zones, we ſee that every | 
where 5 
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where the people have we. and that 
it is in conſequence of their fears and of 
their misfortunes, that they have made to 8 
themſelves national gods, or that they have 


adopted thoſe which have been brought 


5 - them from elſev: here. The idea of theſe 

; agents ſo powerful, was always aſſociated 

to that of terror: their name always re- 

5 called to man his particular calamities, 9 
thoſe of his fathers; ; we tremble at this day, 5 

becauſe our grandfathers have trembled 
for thouſands of years paſt. The idea of the 
divinity, always awakens in us afflicting = 
ideas: if we recurred to the ſource of 
our actual fears, and of thoſe melancholy 5 
thoughts that raiſe themſely es in our mind 7 
_ every time that we hear his name pro- 
nounced, we ſhould find them, in the de— 
luges, the revolutions, and the. diſaſters 
which have deſtroyed a part of the human 
race, and diſmayed thoſe unhappy beings, _ 

u ho have eſcaped the deſtruction of the 
9 earth; theſe have tranſmitted to their poſ- 
Py terity, the. fears, and the gloomy ideas, 5 
Which they formed to themſelves of the 
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i cafes; © or of the gods, which had alarm- 
ed them *. 


If the gods of nations, had their birth 1 


. the boſom of alarm, it was again in that of 
” grief, that each man formed the unknown 
power that he made for himſelf. For want 1 
of being acquainted with natural « cauſes and 
their mode of acting, whenever he expe- 


rienced any TE or ſome grievous 


An Engliſh 1 has ſaid with wats. that the 


univerſal deluge, has perhaps as much deranged the 
moral as the phy ſical world, and that the brains. of 


men yet preſerve the impreſſion of the ſhocks w hich. 
they then received. Sec PHrrLEMON and Hypaspz, 
Page 355. 1 


It is very little probable that the deluge of which the 


ſacred books of the Jſuws, and the CHRISTIANS ſpeak, 


may have been univerſal; but, the: e is cv ry reaſon to 


believe, that all the parts of the e: arth, have at different 
times experienced deluges; this is what is proved to us 
by the uniform tradition of all the people in the world, 
and again more by the veſtiges of the marine body, which 

is found in every country, buried with more or leſs 


depth in beds of the earth: neverthelets, it could be 


poſſible that A com et, in Calling ag! inſt our globe! 11.2 


lively manner, might have produced a ſhock ſufficiently 
ſtrong to inundate at once W hole con: incnts, thus could FP 
| have 3 Wit Ait a MIB ak. 
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5 ſenſation, he knew not upon whom to fix it. 


The motion which in deſpite of him was 8 
excited within himſelf, his diſeaſes, 8 
troubles, his paſſions, his inquietude, the 7 
” painful alterations which his machine ex- 

perienced without his unravelling their true 
ſources, at length death of which the 


aſpect is ſo formidable to a being ſtrongly 


| attached to life, are effects that he looks 

upon as ſupernatural, becauſe they are con- 
trary to his actual nature; he attributes them RY 
then to ſome mighty cauſe, which, in de- 


ſpite of all his efforts diſpoſes of him at each 
moment. His imagination made deſperate, 
with the evils which he found inevitable, 


created to him upon the ſpot ſome phantom, 


under which the conſciouſneſs of his o.πõm 
weakneſs obliged him to tremble. It was 
then that frozen with terror, he ſadly medi- 
: tated upon his ſorrows, and tremblingly 
ſought the means of throwing them aſide, 
by difarming the anger of the chimera that 
haunted him. It was then always in the 
height of his grief that the unhappy man 
fone: the phantom of which he has 
made his god. 3 


1 5 
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we never judge of objects of which we | 
are ignorant, but after thoſe which we are 
8 in a condition to have a knowledge of. Man 
after himſelf, gives will, intelligence, de: 
ſign, projects, paſſions, i in a word, qualities 
_ analogous to his own, to all the unknown : 
enn which he feels act upon him. A 


ſoon as a viſible or ſuppoſed cauſe, affects 


him in an agrecable manner, or favourable 
to his being, he judges it to be good and 
well intentioned towards him : he judges on N 


- the contrary that every cauſe which makes 


him experience painful ſenſations, is bad in 
its nature, and has the intention of injuring 
him. He attributes views, a plan, a ſyſtem 
of conduct to every thing which appears 
to him to produce from itſelf connected 
effects, to act with order and ſucceſſion, 
to operate conſtantly the ſame ſenſations 
upon him. Accor ding to theſe ideas, which 
man alw ays borrows from himſelf and from 
his peculiar mode of acting, he loves Or 
fears the objects which have affected him; : 
he approaches them with confidence, or 
With timidity; he ſeeks after them, or flies 
from them when he believes he can be able 
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to withdraw himfelf from their power. . 
ſently he ſpeaks to them, he invokes them, 
he prays to them to accord him their aſſiſt- 

ance, or to ceaſe to aNict him; he makes it 
his buſineſs to gain them by ſubmiſſions, by 
mcanneſſes, by preſents, to which he finds 

| himſelf ſenſible ; in ſhort he exerciſes hoſ- 
pitality on their account, he gives them an 
_ aſylum, he builds them a nts. and 
furniſhes them with thoſe things which he 
thinks muſt pleaſe them the moſt, becauſe 
he ſets upon them a very high value himſelf. 
Theſe difpoſitions enable us to render our- 
ſelyes an account of the formation of thoſe 
ruſelary gods, which every man makes to 
himſelf in ſavage and unpoliſhed nations. 

We fee that weak and filly men, regard as 
the arbiters of their fate, animals, ſtones, 

unformed and i inanimate ſubſtances, which 
they, tr ansfor m into div inities, in giving them 
inte iligence , deſires, and wills. 


here! is yet another diſpoſition, which 


-ferves to deceive the ſavage man, and which 
"ww ill deceive all thoſe to whom reaſon ſhall 
not ado eive on theſe appearaces, which are 
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he kart uti ous COncurrence of certain effects 
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with eau which have not produced them, 
or the co-exiſtence of theſe effects with cer- : 


tain cauſes which have not any true con- 
5 nection with them. It is thus that the 


favage will a attribute bounty, or the will to 46 


him good to ſome object, whether animate 
or inanimate, ſuch as a ſtone of a certain 5 
form, a rock, a mountain, 2 a tree, a ſerpent, 
an animal, '&c. if every time he meets 


theſe objects, circumſtances ſhould ſo fall 


out, that he has good ſucceſs 1 in h. unting in 1 
fiſhing, in war, or in any otlier enterprize. 
The ſame favage, in a manner quite as gra- 

tuitous, will attach the idea of malice or ot. 
wickedneſs to any object whatever, that he 

ſhall have met with on the days in which 
he experienced any grievous accident; in- 

5 capable of reaſoning, he does not ſee that 

. theſe various es are due to natural 

cauſes, to neceſſary circumſtances ; he finds 
it much eaſier to attribute them to cauſes in- 

capable of having any influence over him, or 
of having good or evil intentions towards him; 

e Stars SO his ignorance, and the floth- | 

fulneſs of his mind pe1Fits them, that is to 

ſay, gives them merges, paſſions, deſigns, : 

1 . 9 2 . and 
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5 and ſuppoſes them to have a ſupernatural 


that threw it at him. . 


 rience, the foundation of the faith which 
he has in happy or unhappy. omens; he 


make a man believe a ſtone, a reptile, a 


changes, cold, heat, fine weatlier, ſtorms; 
he ſees that at certain times, vapours ariſe 


|. | beings have a knowledge of futurity, and 
; enjoy the gift of | prophecy. ; 


power. The ſavage | is never more than an 
infant; that is ſtrucken with the object 
that diſpleaſes him, in the ſame manner as 
a dog when he bites the ſtone that has 
Fo woundes him, without recurring to the hand | 


Such is alſo in the man e expe- : 


looks upon them as warnings given by his 
ridiculous gods, to whom he attributes ſa- 

gacity, foreſight, faculties of which he is 
himſelf deſtitute. Ignorance and trouble 


bird, much more inſtructed than himſelf. 
The ſmall obſervation W. hich the ignorant 
man makes only ſerves to render him more 
ſuperſtitious. he ſees that certain birds 
announce by their flight, their crics, their 


from the bottom of ſome caverns; there needs 
no more to make him believe that theſe 
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If by little and little experience and re- 


flection arrive at undeceiving man on the 
power, the intelligence, and the virtues 
| which he had before aſſigned to theſe inſen- 
ſible objects; he ſuppoſes them at leaſt put 
in action by ſome ſecret cauſe, by ſome in- 

_ viſible agent, of whom they are the inſtru- 
ments; it is then to this concealed agent, 
that he addreſſes himſelf; he ſneaks to him. 
he ſceks to gain him over, he 1 implores his 
aſliſtance, he is willing to ſoften his anger; 
and to ſucceed he employs the ſame means 
of * hich he avails himſelf, to appeaſe or 
gain over the beings of his own ſpecies. 


Societies in their origin, ſeeing themſelves. 


frequently afflicted and ill- treated by nature, 
ſuppoſed in the elements or in the concealed. 
agents which regulated them, a will, views, 
wants, deſires ſimilar to thoſe of man. From 
thence, the ſacrifices imagined to nouriſh 
them, the libations for them to drink, ſteams 


and incenſe to feed their olfactory nerves. 
They believed that the elements, or their 


irritated movers were to be appeaſe d like 
the irritated man, by prayers, by meanneſs, 


by preſents. The imagination e to 


ſcer tain 
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ä aſcertain what could be the preſents and the 


offerings the moſt agreeable to theſe mute 
Fon beings who did not make known their in- 


clinations. They offered them forthwith 
the fruits of the earth, ſheaves of corn; they : 


afterwards ſerved them with meats, they 


immolated to them lambs, hiefers, bulls; 


— 7 they ſaw them irritated almoſt every 
1 day againſt man, they ſacrificed to them 


by degrees children of men; at length 
the delirium of 1 imagination, which always 5 
augments itſelf, made them believe that 
the fovereign agent, who preſides over na- 
: ture, diſtained their oblations borrow ed 


from the earth, and could only be appeaſed ; 
by the facrifice of a god. They preſumed 


that an infinite being, could not be recon- 

ciled to the human race, but by e an in- 
"nite victim: ; 1 
The old men, as having the moſt expe- ” 
rience, were commonly charged with recon- 
ciling the irritated power “. Theſe accom- ; 

= N panied 


* The Greek word rere ge, from whence comes 
| the word PRIEST, ſignified old man, elder. Men have 
always been nen with h reſpect, for that which bore 

| | the 


or NATURE. : 31 ” 
- panied it with ceremonies, with rites, with . 
precautions, with formalities ; they retraced 


to their fellow citizens the notions tranſmit- A : 
ted to them by their anceſtors, the obſerva- 


; tions made by them, the fables which they 


had received. It is thus that the facredotal 


order was eſtabliſned; it is thus that wor— 
ſhip was formed; it is thus that by little 
and little they formed a body of tenets 
adopted in each ſociety, and tranſmitted 
from race to race. In a word, ſuch were 
the unformed and precarious elements, of 
Which they every where availed themſelves 
to compoſe religion; it was always a ſyſtem _ 
of conduct invented by imagination and 
ignorance, to render thoſe unknown powers 


the character of antiquity, they have always atſociated_ 

with it the idea of wiſdom, and of conſummate experience. 

It is in all probability by a conſequence of this prejudice 
that men, when they are embarraſled, commonly prefer 
tie authority of abtiquity and the decifions of their an- 
ceſtors to thoſe of good fenſe and reaſon ; this is what we 
ſee every where in thote matters which touch religion 3 
they imagine that antiquity had religion trom the firſt 


hand, and that it is in its inſancy or in its cradle, that 


they muſt find all its dem and its purity. I leave 
them to retect how well thi: idea is founded! 


favourable 
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0 Areas to wha they ſuppoſed 1 nature = 

| ſubmitted. Some irraſcible and placable 

5 divinity, always ſerved them for the baſis, 
it was upon this puerile and abſurd notion, 
5 that the prieſthood founded his rights, his 
temples, his altars, his riches, his authority, 
his doctrines. In ſhort, it 1s upon theſe 

rude. foundations, that are built all the 

religious ſyſtems of the world : although ; 
5 invented originally by ſavages, they have yet 


the power of regulating the fate of the moſt 


civilized nations. Theſe ſyſtems ſo ruinous 
in their principles, have been variouſly 
modified by the human mind, of which 
the eſſence is to labour inceſſantly upon 
unknown objects; it always commences, 
by attaching to them a very great import- 
ance, which afterwards it never dares exa- 


mine cooly. 
Such Was the courſe of the imagination ; 


in the ſucceſlive ideas which it formed to 
itſelf, or which they gave it upon the 


divinity. The firſt theology of man made 
him forth ith tear and adore the elements 
themſely es, material and coarſe objects; he 
rendered afterwards his homage. to the 
agents 


or NATURE. N 


| agents preſiding over the elements, to ; 
: powerful genii, to inferior genii, to heroes 
or to men endowed with great qualities. 


* the aid of reflex ion, he believed he fim- : 


| plified the thing by ſubmitting the entire of 
: nature to a ſingle agent, to a ſoverei gn in- 
5 telligence, to a ſpirit, to an univerſal foul 
which put this nature and its parts in mo- 
tion. In recurring from cauſe to cauſe men 
have finiſhed by loſing ſight 2 every thing, 


and it is in this obſcurity that they have 


placed their god; it is in this dark abyſs that 
their reſtleſs imagination always labours to 
form to them chimeras, which will afflict 
them until the knowledge of nature ſhall 
undeceive them reſpecting theſe phantoms 
which they have always ſo vainly adored. 
n If we were willing to render ourſelves 
an account of our ideas upon the divinity, 
we ſhould be obliged to agree, that by the 
word GOD, men could never have been able 
to deſignate any thing more than the moſt 
concealed, the moſt remote, the moſt un- 
known cauſe of the effects which they ſaw; 
they never make uſe of this word, but when 
the ſpring of the natural and known caufes 


JJ 8 
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| ceaſes to 'be viſible to them; as ſoon as 


they loſe the thread of theſe cauſes, or as 
ſoon as their mind can no longer follow the 


cC6ũhain, they ſolve the difficulty and termi- 


nate their reſearches by calling cop the 2 
laſt of cauſes, that i is to ſay, that which is be- 


5 yond all the cauſes of which they have any 


knowledge; thus they do no more than give 
a vague denomination to an unknown cauſe; 
at which their idleneſs or the limits of 
their knowledge oblige them to ſtop. Every 


1 5 time that we ſay God is the author of oY 
„ forme phznomenon, it ſignifies that we „5 


are ignorant how ſuch a phenomenon has 
been able to be operated by the aſſiſtance 


of the powers or of the cauſes with which 


we are acquainted in nature. It is thus 
that the generality of men, of whom igno- 


rance is the inheritance, attribute to the 


divinity, not only thoſe uncommon effects : 
that ſtrike them, but alſo the moſt ſimple 
events, of which the cauſes are the moſt 


eaſy to be known to whoever ſhould be 


willing to meditate on them *. In ſhort, 


It appears that it is for want of -being acquainted 
with the true cauſes of the paſſions, of talents, of poętical 
f 5 „ eee, 


OF NATURE. „„ 


man has always reſpected thoſe unknown 
cauſes, thoſe ſurpriſing effects which his 
e prevented him from unravelling. 
It remains then to be aſked if we can be 
able to flatter ourſelves with obtaining a per- 
fect knowledge of the powers of nature, the 
properties of the beings that ſhe contains, the 
effects that can be able to reſult from their 


"rapture, of drunkenneſs Kc. that theſe beings have been - 
deified under the names of Cverd, AroLLo, EscULA- 
elvus, Baccuvs, Fur1ts. Terror and a fever have 
_ equally had altars. In ſhort, man has believed that he 
ought to attribute to ſome divini ty, all thoſe effects of 
which he could not render himſelf an account. Here 
veithout doubt is the reaſon, why they look upon dreams, 
hy ſteric vapours, and ſwimming in the head, as divine | 
effects. The ManoMETANS have ſtill a great reſfect 
for fools. The CHRIST IAxs regard a trance as the favour | 
of Heaven, they call visions thoſe things which others 

would call folly, giddineſs, derangement of the brain. 
Women who are hyſterical and ſubf ect to vapours, are 

the moſt ſubject to viſions and to extaſies. Penitents 
and Monks who faſt, are moſt expoſed to receive the 
favours of the Moſt High, or to have fantaſtical drean:s. 
The Grxmans, according to TaciTvs, believed that 
women had ſomething of the divinity. They were 
women. who amongſt the ſavages excited them to war. 


The Greeks had their Py THONS, their S1BYLsS, their 
PrROPHETRESSES. | 
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: combitiations | 2 Do we know wy the mag- 15 
net attracts iron? Are we in a condition to 
explain the phenomena of light, electricity, 
elaſticity? Do we underſtand the mecha- 
niſm by which that modification of our 
brain which we call will, puts our arm in 


wy action? Can we render ourſelves an ac- : 
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count of the manner in which our eyes ſee, 
our ears hear, our mind conceives? If we 
are incapable of accounting for the moſt 
ordinary phænomena which nature daily | 
preſents to us, by what authority do we re- 
fuſe it the power of producing by itſelf, and 
without the aſſiſtance of any foreign agent 
more unknown than itſelf other effects in- 
comprehenſible to us? Shall we be more 
8 inſtructed, when every time we ſee an 
effect, of Which we ſhall not be able to un- 
ravel the true cauſe, they ſhall tell us this 
effect is produced by the power or the 
will of God, that is to ſay, that it comes 
from an agent of which we have no know- 
ledge whatever, and of which hitherto they 
have been leſs able to give us any idea : 
than of all the natural cauſes? Does then 
A ſound, to which we cannot be able to 


attach 
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inch any fixed ſenſe, fallice to explain 
: problems ? The word. Ged, can it be able to 
have any other ſignification, than the impe- 
netrable cauſe of thoſe effects which aſtonith 
us and which we are not be able to ex- 
| ” plain? M hen we ſhall be ingenuous with 
p . ourſelves, we ſhall alw ays be obliged to 
8 agree that it was uniformly the ignorance in 
which our anceſtors were of natural cauſes, : 
and of the powers of nature which gave birth-- - 
to 60DS; it is again the impoſſibility which 
| the greater part of mankind find to withdraw 
themſelves out of this ignorance, to form 
to themſely es fimple ideas of the formation 
os things, to diſcover the true ſources of 
thoſe events which they admire or which 
they fear, that makes them believe that the 


3 ideaofaGodis an idea neceſſary to render 
an account of all thoſe phænomena, to the 


true cauſes of which they are not able to 

5 recur. Here is the reaſon why they look | 
of upon all thoſe as irrational who do not ſee 
me neceſſity of admitting an unknown 
agent, or of a ſecret energy, which for 
want of being acquainted with nature, 
they have placed out of herſelt. 


AN 
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| All the phenomena of nature breed ne- 
ceffarily i in man various ſentiments. Some 
are favourable to them, others are preju- 
dicial to them, ſome excite their love, t their 3 
admiration, their gratitude ; others excite 


5 in them trouble, averſion, deſpair. Accord- _ 


” ing to the various ſenſations which they 


e experience, they love or fear the cauſes to 


which they attribute the effects which pro- | 
duce in them theſe different paſſions: they 


e proportion theſe ſentiments to the extent 
of the effects Which they feel; their admi- 


ration and their fears are augmented in 
proportion as the phenomena with which 
they are ſtrucken are now extenſive, more 
irreſiſtible, more incomprehenſible, more 
uncommon, more intereſting to them. Man 
neceſſarily makes himſelf the centre of nature 
entire; he can indeed be able to judge of 
things only according as he is himſelf affect. 
ed by them; he can only be able to love 
that which 1 18 favourable to his being he 
at es and fears every thing which makes him 
ſujter; in thort, as we have ſeen, he calls 
confuſion every thing which deranges his 
machine, and be believes that all is in 


order 
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5 order as ſoon as he experiences nothing but 
what is ſuitable to his mode of exiſtence. 
By a neceſſary conſequence of theſe ideas, 
the human ſpecies has perſuaded himſelf, . 
that the entire of nature was made for him 
alone; 3 that it was only him which ſhe had _ 
in view in all her works, or rather that the 5 
1 powerful cauſes to which this nature was - 
ſubordinate, had only for object man in all: 
the effects which — e in 2 
univerſee. N „ 
If there were on earth other wink 
ing beings beſides man, they would fall 
r into ſimilar prejudices as himſelf; 
it is founded upon that predeliction which 
each individual has neceſſarily for himſelf; 
a predeliction that ſubſiſts until ſuch time as 
4 _ reaſon and experience may have reckißed 
| his errors. | 
Thus as ſoon as man is ; contented, as ſoon 
as every thing is in order for him, he ad- = 
mires or he wo the cauſe to which he de ðòͥrↄ ö 
lieves he owes his well-being ; as ſoon as he | | 
is diſcontented with his node of exiſting, he 
fears or he hates the cauſe which he {up- 
h poſes to have produced in | him theſe affiict- 


4 


ing 
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| ing effects. But well-being * * 
ſelf with our exiſtence, it ceaſes to make 


5 itſelf felt when it is habitual and continued; 


we judge it then to be inherent | in our ef- 
ſence; we conclude from it that we are form- | 
ed to be always happy,! we find it natural that 25 
every thing ſhould concur to the maintenance 
f our being. It is by no means the ſame 


when we experience modes of being which 


NT diſpleaſe us; the man who ſuffers is quite 
aſtoniſned -at the change that has taken -_ 
place in him ; he judges it to be contrary 
0 nature, becauſe it is contrary to his pe- 
culiar nature; he! imagines that thoſe events 
which wound him are contrary to the order 
of things; he believes that nature is de- 
ranged every time that ſhe does not pro- 
cure for him that mode of feeling which is 
ſuitable to him, and he concludes from theſe 
ſuppoſitions that this nature or that the 
agent which moves it, iS ieritated againſt 


05 him. 


forgets that he makes part of a whole, 
. formed 


It is thus that man almoſt infenſible to 
| good, feels evil i in a very lively manner; he 
believes one natural. he believes the other 
| contrary to nature. Ile 1 18 ignorant, or he 
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formed by the aſſemblage of fubllances of : 
which ſome are analogous and other con- 
trary to each other; that the beings of 
which nature is compoſed are eadowed: 
with various properties, in virtue of which 
they act diverſly on the bodies who find them- 


ſelves capacitated to experience their action; 


he does not ſee that theſe beings deſtitute . 
of goodneſs or of malice, act according | "na 
their eſſences and their propertics, without 
being able to at otherwiſe than they do. 
It i is then for want of being acquainted with 
theſe things that he looks upon the author 

bof nature, as the cauſe of thoſe evils which he 
experiences, and that he judges him to be 

wicked, that is to ſay, exaſperated againſt 


In ſhort, man looks upon his well-being as 


a debt due to him from nature, and evil as | 
an injuſtice that ſhe does him ; perſuaded 
| that this nature was made only for him, he 


cannot be able to conceive that the would 
make him ſuffer, if ſhe was not moved by 


a power inimical to his happineſs, which 
Had reaſons for afflicting and puniſhing him. 
From whence we ſee that evil much more 


1 or. 1 = - +" BRO 
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than good j is the motive of thoſe reſearches _ 


. which men have made concerning the divi- 5 
| nity, of the ideas which they have formed 
to themſelves of it, and of the conduct 


which they have held upon its account. 


: The admiration alone of the works of na- 
N and the acknowledgement of its good- 8 
nei, would never have e the 


buman ſpecies to recur painfully by 
: thought to the ſource of theſe things; fami- 


5 liarized at once with the effects dle 


to our being, we do not give ourſelves by 

any means the ſame trouble to ſeek the 
| cauſes as we do to diſcover thoſe which 

diſquiet or afflict us. Thus in reflecting on 

the divinity, it was always upon the cauſe 
of his evils that man meditated; his medi- 


tiations were always vain, becauſe the evil 


heexperiencesas well as the good are equally 
neceſſary effects of natural cauſes, to which 
his mind ought rather to have kept cloſe than 


haue invented fictitious cauſes, of which he : 


eould never be able to form to himſelf any 
but falſe ideas, ceing that he always bor- 
rowed them from his own peculiar manner 


of being and feeling. Obſtinately perſiſt · 
oe con es 5 ing 
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8 ing to fee nothing but himſelf, he never be- 
came acquainted with that univerſal nature 
of which he makes but a very feeble part. 
A httle reflexion, however, would have | 

been ſufficient to have undeceived him in 
| theſe ideas. Every thing proves to us 
that good and evil are in us modes of be- - 
ing dependant upon thoſe cauſes which 
move us, and that a ſenſible. being i is ob- 5 
liged to experience them. In a nature 
compoſed of beings infinitely varied, 
the ſhock or the meeting of Aiwa 


matter muſt neceſſarily diſturb the order 1 
and the mode of exiſting of thoſe beings 


who have no analogy with them; they + 
in every thing that they do after certain 
Jaws; the good and the evil that we ex- 
perience are neceſſary conſequences of the 
qualities inherent to beings in the ſphere of 
action in which we find ourſelves. Our 
birth, which we call a benefit, is an effect 


as neceſſary as our death, which we look = 
upon as an injuſtice of fate; it is the na · 


ture of all analogous beings to unite them 
ſelves to form a whole; it is the nature of 
all compound beings to deſtroy themſelves, | 
ES „ 
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Mg to diſfolve themſelves, ſome ſooner and 
ſome later. Every being in diſſolving itſelf 


GERD gives birth to new beings; theſe deſtroy 


themſelves in their turn to execute eter- 


yy | nally the immutable laws of a nature that 


only exiſts by the continual changes that“ 
all its parts undergo. This nature cannot : 


- be looked upon as either good or wicked; 
: = every thing that tales place in it is neceſ- 


ſary. Tbat ſame fiery matter which i is in us 
dhe principle of life, frequently becomes i 
the principle of our deſtruction, by the 
conflagration of a city, by the exploſion 


of a voleano. That water which circulates 


in our fluids, ſo neceſſary to our actual ex- 
iſtence, become too abundant ſuffocates 
us; is the cauſe of thoſe inundations which 
frequently ſwallow up the earth and 
its inhabitants. That air without which 
we are not be able to reſpire, is the cauſe 
1 of thoſe hurricanes and of thoſe tempeſts 
| which render uſeleſs the labour of mortals. 


8 The elements are obliged to break looſe 


againſt us when they are combined in a cer- 
5 tain manner; and their neceſſary conſe- 
quence are thoſe ravages, thoſe contagions, 
thoſe famines, thoſe diſeaſes, thoſe various 
ſcourges, | 
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ſcourges, againſt which we implore With vio- 
lent cries the aid of thoſe powers who are deaf 
toour voice: they never grant « our prayers un- 
til the neceſlity which alllicted us, has replac- 
ed things in the order that we find ſuitable 


to our ſpecies ; relative order which was 


and always will be the ſtandard of all « our 


ik judgments. 


Men then made 1 no ſ ach ſimple reflenions; ; 
they did not ſee that every thing in nature 
1 acted by immutable laws; they looked : 
7 Upon the good which they experienced as 
favours, and the evil as a ſign of anger in 
this nature, which they ſuppoſed to be 
animated by the ſame. paſlions as them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt governed by {ome ſecret 
” agent wio made it execute its will whether 
| oma or prejudicial to the human ſpe- 
cies. It Was to this ſuppoſed agent that they : 
addreſſed their prayers: but little occu- 
pied with him in the boſom of their well 
| being, they thanked him however for his 
_ favours, tearing their ingratitude would 
provoke his fury; but they invoked 
him above all with fervour in their cala- 
imnity, in the! Ir diſcaſe 3, in their diſaſters, 


WW hich 
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which: ſpread terror in their Went; they 


tten demanded of him to change in their 


favour the mode of acting and the eſſence 
of beings; each of them pretended that to 
make the ſlighteſt evil which afflicted him 
cCeaſe, the eternal chain of things maght be 25 
arreſted or broken _ 3 DO 
It is upon ſuch ridiculous pretenſions that 


1 5 0 founded thoſe fervent prayers w hich all 


| mortals, almoſt always diſcontented with 
heir fate and never in accord in their deſires, 


| _ addreſs to the divinity. They are unceaſingly = 
upon their knees before the i Imaginary power 


whom they judge to have the right of com- 


1 manding nature, whom they ſuppoſe to have 5 


lent energy to derange its courſe, to 
make it uſeful to their] particular views, 
and to oblige | it to ſatisfy the diſcordant de- 


ſtres of the beings of the human ſpecies. 
The ſick man expiring in his bed, demands 
ol him that the humours accumulated in his 


body, ſhould loſe in an inſtant thoſe pro- 
perties which render them prejudicial to his 
being, and that by an act of his puiſſance 
his God ſhould renew or re-create the 
: ſprings of a machine worn out by infirm- 
4 . . ities. 


5 inundated, whilſt the inhabitant of an hill 5 


: 5 NATURE. e 
ities. The cultivator of a wet nd low 


country, makes complaint to him of that 
abundance of rain with which his fields arc 


raiſes to him thanks for his favours, and ſoli- 
ceits the continuance of that which cauſes de- 
1 5 ſpair i in his neighbour. In ſhort, each man T 
is willing to have a God for himſelf alone, 
and demands, according to his momentary 
phantaſms and his variable wants, that the 


invariable eſſence of things ſhould be con- 


tinually changed in his fayour. : 
From whence we ſee that men at each 
inſtant demand MIRACLES! Do not let us 
then be ſurpriſed at their credulity, or at 
the facility with which they adopt the rela- 

tion of marvellous works, which are an— 
nounced to them as acts of the power and 5 
benevolence of the divinity, and as proofs 
of his empire over the entire of nature, to | 

which by gaming him to their intereſts 

they promiſe to give command thew- a 
ſelves * * by a conſequence of theſe ideas 
this 

* Men have very well perceived that TIVES was 
deaf e or never interrupted its march; in confequence 


they 5 


= mam. : 
his nature is found to be totally deſpoiled | 
of all power; ſhe was no longer Jooked 


upon but as a paſſive inſtrument, blinded by 


herſelf, who only adted according to the 
Fon variable orders of all- powerful agents to © 
_ whom they believe her ſubordinate. It is 
thus for want of conſidering nature un- 
der her true point of view, that they have | 
miſtaken her entirely, they deſpiſe her, 
hey believe her incapable of producing any 
ting by herſelf, and they aſcribe the bo- 
nour of all thoſe works whether advantage 
ous or prejudicial to the human ſpecies, to 
flctitious powers, to whom man always 
| lends his own pecul: ar diſpoſitions only ag- 
5 grandizing their force. In a word, it was 


9 8 ther have for their own intereſt ſubmitted it to an in- 
telligent agent, whom they ſuppoſe, by his analogy with 
themſelves, more diſpoſed to liſten to them than an inſen- 
ſible nature which they could not be able to arreſt. It 
remains then to be known, whether the intereſt of man | 
can be able to be looked upon as an indubitable proof of 
| the exiſtence of an agent endowed with intelligence, and 
that becauſe the thing! is convenient to man, they can be 
able to conclude that it is. In ſhort it is neceſſary to 


ſee if really man has ever by the aid of this agent, 


arrived : at changing the courſe of nature. 


upon | 
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5 upon the ruins of nature that men erefted + 
the imaginary coloſſus of the divinity. 
If the ignorance of nature gave birth to 
gods, the knowledge of nature is calculated 
to deſtroy them. As ſoon as man becomes in- : 
ſtructed, his powers and his reſources aug- 

ment in proportion with his knowledge; the 

ſciences, the protecting arts, induſtry fur- 
niſl him aſſiſtance; experience encourages 


him, and procures for him the means of 


reſiſting the efforts of many cauſes which 
ceaſe to alarm him as foon as he obtains * 


knowledge of them. In a word his terrors 


diſſipate 6 in the ſame proportion i 
as his mind becomes enlightened. MAN 


INSTRUCTED | CEASES To. BE SUPERSTI- | 
10s. 


JJ. earns. 
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CHAPTER THY SECOND. 


or MYTHOLOGY AND oF THEOLOGY. 


= 8 the clements, 1 were, as we have 8 


ſieen, the firſt divinities of men; they have 


always commenced by adoring material 


e beings, and each individual, as we have ſaid, 


and as we can be able to ſee in the ſavage na- 
tions, made to himſelf a particular RN of 


every phyſical object which he ſuppoſed to be 
the cauſe of thoſe events in which he was inte- ö 


reſtedʒ never did he wander to ſeek out of viſi- 
ble nature, the ſource of that which happened 
to him, or of thoſe phænomena to which he 
was a witneſs. He ſaw every where only 
material effects, he attributed them to cauſes 


of the ſame genus; incapable in his in- 
fancy of thoſe profound reveries and af > 
| thoſe ſubtle ſpeculations, which are the : 
mit of time and leiſure, he did not imagine 


any cauſe diſtinguiſhed from the objefts : 
"at 
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that Kuck kin. nor of an elleace totally 
different from every _ which he _ - 


SN ceived. 


The obſervation of nature was the firſt — 


8 ſtucy of thoſe who had leiſure to meditate; 
5 they could not be able to pervent themſelves : 
from being ſtruck with the phenomena of 
the viſible world. The riſing and the ſetting 
of the ſtars, the periodical return of the 
ſeaſons, the variations of the air, the fer- 
BE tility and the ſterility of lands, the ad- 
vantage and the damage cauſed by the wa- 
. ters, the effects ſometimes uſeful and ſome- 
times terrible of fire, were proper and ſuita- 
ble objects to make them think. They muſt 
naturally have believed that thoſe beings : 
which they ſaw move of themſelves, ated | 
by their own. peculiar energy : according 5 
to their influence good or bad upon the inaa- 
ditants of the earth, they ſuppoſed them to 
have the power and the will to do them good 
or injure them. Thoſe Who firſt knew how 
to gain the aſcendency over men, ſavage, _ 
unxnpoliſhed, diſperſed in woods, errant and 
vagabond, but little attached to the foil g 
of which they did not yet know how to 
By reap the advantage, were alw ays obſervers 


8 5 more 
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| more experienced and more inſtructed in = 
the ways of nature than the people, or rather 
than the ſcattered individuals whom they 
EDT found ignorant and deſtitute of experience. 1 
Their ſuperior knowledge placed them in a 
5 capacity to do them good, to diſcover to 
them ufeful i inventions, to attract the con- 
: fidence of thoſe unhappy beings to whom 
they came to offer an aſſiſting band: ſavages 
naked, famiſhed, expoſed to the injuries o _ 
- the air and to the attacks of beafts, diſperſed | - 
1 in caverns and in foreſts, occupied with the 
= painful care of hunting, or labouring with- 
diut relaxation to procure for themſelves an 
_ uncertain ſubſiſtence, had not had leiſure ſuffi - 
cient to make diſcoveries ſuitable to facilitate ” 
their labours. Theſe diſcoveries are always 
the fruit of ſociety ; beings detached and 
| ſeparated the one from the other, find nothing, 
and hardly even think of ſeeking any thing. 
The ſavage is a being who lives in a perpe- 
- tual ſtate of infancy, and who never arrives 
4 at manhood and maturity, if no one comes 
a to draw him out of his miſery. Unſociable 
5 and intractable gt firſt, he familiarizes him- 
felf by degrees with thoſe who render him | 


 fer- 
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ſervice; once gained by their kindnefs. he 25 
gives them his confidence; in the end he goes 
ſo far as even to ſacrifice to them his liberty. 
It was commonly out of the boſom of 
civilized nations, that have gone forth all 
thoſe perſonages Who have cane ſociabi- 


lity, agriculture, the arts, laws, gods, wor- 5 


ſhip and religious opinions, to thoſe families 
or hordes as yet ſcattered and not united to 


5 the body of a nation. They ſoftened their 


manners, they gathere 4 them together, they 
taught them to reap advantage of their 


powers, to "mutually aſſiſt each other to pro- 85 
cure their wants with more facility. „ 


khus rendering their exiſtence more happy, 
they attracted their love and their venera- 


tion they acquired the right of preſcribing 


opinions to them; they made them adopt 
ſuch as they had themſelves invented, Or 
drawn up in the civilized countries from 
whence they came. Hittory ſhews us the 
molt famous legiſlators as men, whom, en- 
riched with the uſeful knowled ge which they 
had found i in the boſom of poliſhed nations, 
Carried to ſavages, deprived of induſtry and 
aſſiſtance, thoſe arts of which, until then, 


theſe 
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theſe had been ignorant. EY were the 
Bacchus' 5 the Oxrnzus' s, the TRI To- 
Ikuvs's, the Mosks's, the Numa's, the 
Z Auolxis' 8, in a word, thoſe who firſt 5 
gave to nations the ideas of AGRICULTUR E, 
of scikxck, of DiviNniTIEs, of worsHlP, 
of MYSTERIES, of THEOLOGY, of JURIS-| : 


© PRVDENCE. 


They w in perhaps 4 us, if thoſe nations : 
which at the preſent day we ſee aſſembled, 


| have all been diſperſed originally? we ſay 


; that this diſperſion may have been produced 
: at ſeveral times by thoſe terrible revolutions 
3 which, as we have before ſeen, our globe 
was more than once the theatre, in 0 
ſo remote that hiſtory has not been able to c 
tranſmit us the detail. Perhaps the approach 5 
of more than one comet may have produced 
on our earth ſeveral univerſal ravages, which 
| have at each time annihilated the moſt con- 
| fiderable portion of the human ſpecies. Thoſe 
who were able to efcape from the ruin of f 
the world, plunged i in conſternation and in 
miſery, were but little i in condition to pre- 
| ſerve to their poſterity a knowledge effaced | 
by thoſe misfortunes of which they had been 
3 „ Fi 
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— the vitims and the witneſſes: over whelined = 
with fear themſelves, they have not been 
able to hand down to us, except by the aſſiſt. | 
| ance of an obſcure tradition, their frightful _ 
adventures, nor to tranſmit to us the opi- 
nions, the ſy ſtems, the arts, anterior to the 
revolutions of the earth. There has been 
perhaps from all eternity men upon the 
earth, but at different periods they were 
| annihilated, as well as their monuments 
and their ſciences ; thoſe who outlived theſe 
Periodical revolutions have formed at each 
time a new race of men, who by dint of 
time, labour, and experience, have by de- 
grees withdrawn from oblivion the inven- 
tions of the primitive races. It is perhaps to 
| theſe periodical revolutions of the human 
= ſpecies, that is to be aſcribed the profound 
| ignorance in which we yet ſee them plunged. 
: upon thoſe objects that are the moſt intereſt- 
ing to them. Here is perhaps the true 
ſource of the imperfection of our knowledge, | 
the vices of political and religious inſtitutions 
over which terror has always preſided, of 
that inexperience and of thoſe puerile pre- 
judices which cauſe man to be almoſt every 
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: where yet in a ſtate of infancy, i in a word, | 
ſo little ſuſceptible of conſulting his reaſon 
and of liſtening to truth. To judge by the 
feebleneſs and the ſlowneſs of his progreſs 


in many reſpects, we ſhould ſay that the 


human race has only juſt quitted its cradle, 


or that it was never deſtined to attain the ED 


3 age of reaſon or of wn ( 59. 
| How: | 


4 9 Theſe hypotheſes 1 will what Abt appear bold on 


to thoſe who have not ſufficiently meditated on nature, : 
There may have been. not only one univerſal deluge, but 


| evena great number of other deluges, ſince the exiſtence 


del, our globe. - This globe itſelf may have been a new 


production in nature, and not always have occupied i 


that place which it does at preſent. SEE THE FIRST 8 


FART, CHAPTER vi. Whatever idea they may adopt upon . 
the fubject, it is very certain that independent of thoſe ex- 

terior cauſes which can be able totaily to change its face, as 
the impulſion of a comet can be able to do; it is certain, I 

ſay, that this globle contains within itſelf, a cauſe which 

can be able to change it entirely. Indeed, beſide the 

; diurnal and ſenſible motion of the earth, it has one ex- 
| tremely flow and almoſt imperceptible, by which every 
thing muſt be changed in it; it is the motion from 
whence depends the preceſſion of the equinoctial points 

obſerved by Hiyyancuvs, and by other mathematicians; 
dy this motion the earth muſt at the end of ſeveral 
5 thouſand youn change totally, and. the ocean muſt. at 


length 
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However it may be with theſe conjec- 

tures, whether the human race may have 

always exiſted upon the earth, whether it 

may have been a recent and tranſitory pro- 
| duction of nature, it is extremely eaſy for us 


8 to recur to the origin of many exiſting na- 


tions; we ſee them always i in the ſavage ſtate, 
that is to ſay, compoſed of families diſperſed 
and detached from each other; theſe draw 
near and unite themfelves at the voice of | 


| Ez length finiſh by « occupying the ee at 1 cp | 


by the land or the continents. From whence we ſee that our 


globe is in a continual diſpoſition to change as well as ” FE 


the beings of nature. The ancients knew this motion of 
which I ſpeak; it appears that this is what has given place 


to the idea of their great year, which ſome have fixed at 


36525 years amongſt the EGYPTIANS, at 3642 c amongſt 
the SapiNnes, &c. whilſt others have fixed this period at 
100, 000 years, and even t 75 3,200 years. SEE THE 
XXIII. VOL. OF THE Mrxotzs OF THE ee oF 
: Ixscxir Tioxs. 8 5 5 
To the general revolutions which our earth has experi- 
enced at different times, may alſo be added particular re- 
volutions, ſuch as the inundations of the ſea, earthquakes, 


fubterraneous conflagations which have been able to 


affect particular nations, ſo much as to diſperſe them, 
and make them forget all thoſe ſciences with which they 
were before acquainted, 


Se MH: — 26 fome 


N 
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me legiſlators or miſſionaries, from whom 
they receive benefits, laws, opinions and 
gods. Theſe perſonages of whom the peo- | 
ple acknowledged the ſuperiority, fixed the 
national divinities, in leaving to each in- 
_ _ dividual thoſe gods which he had formed to 
himſelf according to his own peculiar ideas,” 
or ſubſtituting i in their room others brought : 

from thoſe regions from whence 5 came 5 

themſelves. : 

The better to imprint their 1 on a their 

minds, theſe men became the doctors, the 

= guides, : and the maſters, of theſe new born 

1 ſocieties, and ſpake to the imagination of their 

5 auditors. Poetry, by its images, by its fictions, 

by its numbers, by i its harmony and its rhyme, 

5 ſtruck the mind of the people, and en 
5 graved on their memory thoſe ideas which 
they were willing to give them; at its 
voice the entire of nature was animated, "It 

was perſonified as well as all its parts; 


5 earth, air, water, fire, took intelligence, 


| thought, life; the elements were deified ; 
the ſky, that immenſe ſpace which ſur- 


rounds us, became the firſt of gods; time, 


; his ſon, W rho deſtroys his OWn works, was an 
ine xorable 8 


445.6 


8 . K 
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: -inexoriable divinity, whom XR foured and 
whom they reverenced under the name of 
Saronx; the ætherial matter, that inviſible | 
fire which vivifies nature, which penetrates 
and fertilizes all beings, which is the prin- 
ciple of motion and of heat, was called Ju- 
pirrER; he eſpouſed Ju xo, the goddeſs of 
the winds; his combinations with all the 
beings of nature, were expreſſed by his 
5 metamorp hoſes and his frequent adulte- 
ries; they armed bim with thunder by 
which they indicated that he produc- 
ed meteors. According to the ſame 1 
tions, the ſun, that benevolent ſtar which 
hath ſuch a marked influence on the earth, 
became an Os1nts, a BEL us, a Mirazas, 
an ADox1s, an APOLLO; nature made 
ſorrowful by his periodical abſence was an 
: Isis, an As T ART ES, a VENUs, a CYBELE. 
In ſhort, all the parts of nature were per- 
| ſonified; the ſea was under the empire of 
NEPTUNE; Fire was adored by the Ecyp= 
' TIANS, under the name of SERAPITS; under 


that of OkMus, or of OR OMAZE by the 


8 PERSIANs; under the names of VESTA, and 
of VULcan by the Rouaxs. e 


H 2 - Such 
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Such then is the true origin of mythology. 
N The daughter of natural philoſophy embelliſn- 


ed by poetry, ſhe was only deſtined to deſcribe 
nature and its parts. If we condeſcend to 
cConſult antiquity a little, we ſhall without 
much trouble perceive that thoſe famous . 
. ſages, thoſe legiſlators, thoſe prieſts, thoſe = 
Ro. conquerors who inſtructed nations in their 


infancy, themſelves adored or cauſed to be 


5 adored by the uninformed, active nature or | 
dhe great whole, conſidered according to its 


. different operations or qualities (6); it . 
this great whale that they have deified ; they 
are its parts which they have perſonified ; 


it is from the neceſſity of its laws, that” 


they have made FATE. Allegory maſqued ; 
its mode of action, and at length they 
were the parts of this great whole that 


(6) The Gan called nature a a 700 who had a 


Fg thouſand names, (gts) all the divinities of Pagan- - 
iſm, were nothing more than nature conſidered accord. | 
ing to its different functions, and under its different 
points of view. The emblems with which they decorated 


rheſe divinities again prove this truth. Theſe different 
modes of conſidering nature have given birth to Poly- 

| theiſm and Idolatry, SEE THE CRITICAL REMARKS = 
AGAINST Toraur BY M. BENolsr, PAGE 258. 


idolatry ö 
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lane repreſented under nden and 5 
. figures © Tu 


To complete the proofs of what has pred | 


ſaid, and to ſhew that it was the great whole, 2 
the univerſe, the nature of things that was 
| the true object of the worſhip of Pagan au- 
tiquity, we here give che beginning of the 

: hymn of Ot pntUs addreſſed to the god Pay. 


24 -O Pax! 1 invoke thee, O powerful 
« god! 9 univerſal nature! the heavens, | 


„ the ſeas, the earth who nouriſh all, and 
6 the eternal fire; becauſe theſe. are thy 


| Oo Toc convince RE PH es of chis truth. we Lo. ouly 
to open the ancient authors. J lelieve, favs Vazzo, 


that Gad is the ſoul of the univer/t, which the GRE EKS have _ . 


called KOEMOE, an that the univerſe itſelf is God, ; 
Cickxo ſays, cos qui dii appellantur rerum natura ef.” 
Sees DE NATURA DEoRUM, LIB. 1H. CHAP. 24. The 
| fame Crerro fays, that in the myſteries of Sazo- 
 THRACLA, of Lkuxos, of ELEvus1s, it was nature much : 
more than the gods that they explained to the initiated. 
Rerum magis natura cognoſcitur quam deorum. Join to theſe 
authorities the Book of WisDoM, CHAP. xIII. VER. 10. 
- and- . 16 & 22. Priny fays, in a very dogma- 
tical ſtyle, we muft believe that the avorld, or that which i; 
contained under thewaſt extent of the heavens, 75 THE Divr- 
NITY, even. eternal, immenſe, without beginning or end, : 
See Prix. Hist. N ATs LIB. Ii, CHAP, 1. init. 


© members, 
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| members, O all- powerful Pan, &c. Nothing 
18 more ſuitable to confirm theſe ideas, than 
the i ingenious explication which a modern 
; author gives us of the FABLE or Pax, as 
well as of the figure under which they have 
_— repreſented him. © Pax,” ſays he, © accord. 
ing to the fignification of his name, is the 
emblem under which the ancients have 
er, deſignated the aſſemblage of things: 
0 he repreſents the univerſe, and, in the 
3: 07 minds of the wiſeſt philoſophers of an- 
5 « tiquity, he paſſed for the firſt and moſt 
.. © ancient of gods. The features under 
« which they Jekigente him, form the por- 
trait of nature, and of the ſavage ſtate in 
* which ſhe was found at the beginning. 
The ſpotted kin of the Leopard with 
„ which this god is covered, imagined 
ce the heavens filled. with ſtars and con- 
= ſtellations. His perſon was compoſed of . 
6 parts of which ſome were ſuitable to the 
« reaſonable animal, that is to ſay, to man 
and others to the animal, deſtitute of 
* reaſon, ſuch as the goat. It is thus,” ſays 
be, © that the univerſe is compoſed of an 
6 intelligence that governs the v. hole, and 
10 of 
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of NATURE. . 


of the orolific and fruitful elements * 
fire, of water, of carth, and of air. "Pan 
loved to follow the nymphs, this 18 what 
announces the occaſion that nature has for | . 
* humidity in all its productions, and that 
this god like nature, 18 ſtrongly inclined 


to propagation. According to the Egxr- 


TIANS and the moſt ancient philoſophers 
of Greece, Pax had neither father 


nor mother; he came out of DEMOGOR. 
. 


GON at the ſame moment with the 


'DESTINIES kis fatal ſiſters : a fine method 
of expreſſing that the univerſe was the 
e work of an unknown power, and that it 
was formed after the invariable relations 
and the eternal laws of neceſſity ! but 
© his moſt ſignificant ſymbol and the moſt 
ſuitable to expreſs the harmony of the 
univerſe, is his myſterious pipe, compoſed 
of ſeven unequal tubes, but ſuitable to 
produce the moſt juſt and perfect con- 


cert. The orbs which deſcribe the fey en 


planets in our ſolar ſyſtem are of different 
diameters, and are run over in various 
times by bodies of unequal | maſs; ne- 
vertheleſs it is om the order of their 
3 notion 


2 1 o 
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N motion, that reſults the harmony we ſee 
Ge « 1 m the ſpheres,” &c. (8) 5 


Here then i the great whole, thi af: = 


1 ſemblage of things, adored and deified by 
the" philofophers of antiquity z whilſt the 
uninformed ſtopped at the emblem, at the 

ſymbol under which they ſhewed him na- 
ture, its parts, and its functions perſonified : 
his narrow mind never permitted him to 

_ higher; . was only thoſe whom 


- (8) This * was farniſhed me by a | elem; ie is | 
| taken from an Engliſh Book intitled LET ERS cox- 
cRINXING MyTroLoGy. We can hardly doubt that 
the wiſeſt among the Pagans adored nature, which my- 
thology or the Pagan theology deſignated under an in- 8 
ftinity of names and different emblems. Arurzius, 
much as he was a Platoniſt and accuſtomed to thje 
myſterious and unintelligible notions of his maſter, _ 
calls nature rerum natura parens, elenentorum omnium Do- 
mina, ſceculorum progenies initialis . . . . . Matrem fide- ; 
rum, parentem temporum, oi 6i/que totius dominam. It is this 
nature that ſome adored under the name of the MoTuren 
or Gods, others under the names of CEAESs, Venus, 


Mixgzxva, &c. In ſhort, the Pantheiſm of the Pagaus 


is clearly proved by theſe remarkable words of the max 
ims of Mapavuza, who in ſpeaking of nature fays, 
ita fit ut; dum ejus quaſi membra carptim, wvarits Supplica- 


t. vba, groſequima: „ totum colere profeto wel 


1 e 
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or NaTURE 4: 
they deemed worthy of being initiated into 
the myſteries who knew the reality that was 


= maſqued under theſe emblems. 2 5 
Indeed the firſt inſtitutors of nations, and ” 


choir ſucceſſors in authority, only ſpoke to 
them by fables, znigmas, allegories, of 


which they reſerved to themſelves the right 


of giving an explanation. This myſteri- 


ous tone was neceſſary, whether to maſk 


their own ignorance, whether to preſerve 
their power over the uninformed, who for 
the moſt part reſpeQ only that which they 
cannot be able to comprehend. Their ex- 
35 plications were always dictated by intereſt, 
buy impoſture, or by a delirious imagination; 
they did no more from age to age, mn ren- 
der more unknown nature and its parts, | 


which originally they had been willing 160 5 


depict; theſe were replaced by a multitude 
of fictitious perſonages, under the features 
of whom they had repreſented them; the 
people adored them without penetrating into 
the true ſenſe of the emblematical fables 
which they recounted to them; theſe ideal 
perſonages and their material figures, in 
which they believed reſided a divine and 
JJ - -F.----- mpleriens © 
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| myſterious virtue, were the objects of their . 
worſhip, of their fear, of their hope; f 


their wonderful and incredible actions were 


ain ine xhauſtible ſource of admiration 0 


and of fancy, which tranſmitted itſelf 


5 : from age to age, and which, although, ne- 


ceſſary to the exiſtence of the miniſters of 


| the gods did no more than redouble the | 


blindneſs of the uninformed ; they never | 


| : gueſſed that it was nature, i its parts, its ope- a 
rations, the paſſions of man and his faculties 
which they had overwhelmned under an 


| heap of allegories “; they had no eyes but 


for the . perſonages which 
8 ſerved them for a maſk; they attributed 


to them the good and the evil which they 
experienced; they fell into all kinds of 


* The paſſions of men and their faculties were the 
- emblems, becauſe men could not be able to gueſs the 
true cauſes. As ſtrong paſſions appeared to carry man 
along in deſpite of himſelf, they attributed theſe paſſions 
to a god or they deified them: it is thus that Love be- 
came a god. ELOGOUEN CE, PotTRy, INDUSTRY, were 
deified under the names of HERMES, Mercury, 


ArorLo. The ſtiags of conſcience were called Fukrits. , 


Amongſt t the CHRISTIANS, REASON 18 yet deified under : 
the name of the WORD, the en perton of the 
Es 2 


follles 
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: folly. and madneſs to render them pro- | 
pitious to their views; thus for want of 
being acquainted with the reality of things, 
their worſhip frequently degenerated into 
the moſt cruel. extravagance and into the 
moſt ridiculous folly. 55 
5 2 very thing proves to us then, that NATURE 5 
5 and its various parts have been every where 
the firſt divinities of men. NAT AAT 
PHILOSOPHERS obſerved them well or ill, 
and ſeized ſome of their properties and 
their modes of acting; | POETS painted 
them to the imagination and gave them 
bodies and thought; the STATUARY exe- 
cuted the ideas of the poets ; ; PRIESTS de- 
corated theſe divinities with 2 thouſand 
marvellous and terrible attributes; the po- 
PLE adored them, and they proſtrated 
themſelves before theſe beings, ſo little ſuf- 
ceptible of love or of hatred, of goodneſs | 
or of wickedneſs ; and as we ſhall ſee in the 
| ſequel, they became perverſe and wicked to 
render themſelves pleaſing to theſe powers, 
which were always painted to them under 
the moſt odious features. 


ate 5 Bet 


F 1. 
nf ns . 


Buy dint of feaſoning and die upon 
2 this nature thus decorated or rather diſ- 
PER "a _ hgured 
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” _ figured, ihe ſubſequent ſpeculators : no : 


longer recollected the ſource from whence : 


their predeceſſors had drawn the | gods, 50 
and the fantaſtic ornaments with which 


they had embelliſned them. NarTvRAL 


| ' PHILOSOPHERS and POETS, transformed by 
— leiſure and by vain reſearches into META- 
PHYSICIANS or into THEOLOGIANS, believed 
they had made an important diſcovery in 
ſubtily diſtinguiſbing nature from herſelf, 


from its own peculiar energy, from its fa- | 


culty of acting. They made by degrees of | 
this energy an incomprehenſible being N 


| which they perſonified, which they called 
the mover of nature, which they deſignated 
under the name of Go, and of which they 


were never able to form to themſelves any 


N "5 if ; — 
2 G - d ———— 
. Met |, _— 5 TEN _ —  — * >. N 
: — * a 5 — _ 8 
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certain ideas. This abſtract and metaphy- 
ical being or rather this word, was the 


object of their perpetual contemplation . = 


They not only looked upon it as a real being, 


but alſo as the moſt important of beings; and 5 


: ve dint of dreaming and ſubtilizing nature 5 


* The Ga word ©EOE comes from es 5 
| ono or rather from ©EAOMAT, pedo, contemplar, to take 
2 view of hidden and ſecret _ 
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| Kkpperred, ſhe was deſpoiled of her rights, Dd 
ſhe was looked upon as a maſs deſtitute of -. 
force and energy, as an ignoble heap of ” 
matter. purely paſſive, who incapable of 

acting by herſelf, could no longer be able 
dio be concetved as acting without the con- 
currence of the moving power which they 
had aſſociated with her. Thus they preferred 
an unknown power to that of which they 
had been erabled to have had a knowledge 

- they had deigned to conſult experience, 
but man preſently ceaſes to reſpe& that 
which he underſtands, and to eſtimate thoſe | 
objects which are familiar to him: he 
figures to bimſelf ſomething marvellous in 

exery thing which he does not comprehend; 1 
bis mind labours above all to ſeize upon 
that which appears to eſcape his conſidera- 
| tion, and in defect of experience he no 


longer conſults any thing ſave his! imagina- : 


5 tion which feeds him with ca1MERAS, 


In conſequence theſe ſpeculators, who 


; have ſubtily diſtinguiſhed nature from her 
powers, have ſucceſſively laboured to cloath 
this power with a thouſand incomprehen- | 
ſible qualities; as hey did not ſee this 


bein 8. 
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being, which] IS only a mode, they. made it 2 
3 an intelligence, an incorporeal be- 
g, that f is to ſay, a ſubſtance totally differ- | 
851 1 every thing of which we have a 
They never perceived that 
all their inventions and the words which 
they had imagined only ſerved to maſk 
their real ignorance, and that all their pre- 
tended ſcience, was limited in ſaying bya 
thouſand ſubterfuges which they found 
themſelves. in the impoſſibility of compre- | 
bending, in what manner nature atted. We 
| deceive ourſelves alw avs for want of ſtudying 
nature; we lead ourſelves aſtray every time 
that we are w illing to go out of it; but we 
; | are preſently neceſſi tated to a or to. 5 
ſubſtitute words which we do not under- 
ſtand, for things which we ſhould much 
better e e if we were willing to 
look at them without pr ejudice. 115 
Can a theologian ingenuouſly believe Hin 5 
ſelf more enlightened for having ſubſtituted 
the Vague words of ſpirit nen W : 


| * Sce what has 1 faid upon the SPIRITUAL. 
\ $Y5STEM in the FIRST PART of this Work, and ſee the 


$ECOND NOTE of CHAPTER V1. of this part. 5 
divinity, 
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divinity, Se. to the intelligible words or 
MATTER, NATURE, MOBILITY, NECESSITY? 


However it may be, theſe obſcure words 
once imagined, it is neceſſary to attach ideas 

to them; they have not been able to draw 
them from any other ſource than the beingsot 


ones of which we can be able to have a 
knowledge. Men drew them up then in 


of the uniy erſal ſoul ; their mind was the 
model of the mind that regulated nature; 


- prototy pe of his; their intelligence "Was the 


_ themſelves was called the order of na- 
ture; this pretended order. was the ſtand- 
ard of his wiſdom ; in ſhort, thoſe quali- 
ties which men call perfettions i n them- 
ſelves were the models in miniature of 
the divine perfections. Thus in deſpite of 


always will be ANTUR OPOMORPHITE3 ® 5 


| od vad a bodily Wade, 
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this deſpiſed nature, u. bich are always the only 


themſelves ; their ſoul ſerved for the model 


their paſſions and their deſires were the 


model of is; that which Was ſuitable to 


all their ei lorts, the Iheologians were and 


* Ax THAOPO MORPHITES a ſet that appeared in 
Eu r in 359, and w ere fo called from their holding that 


Or 
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or will not be able to prevent emen f 
from making man the ſole model of their 85 


= divi inity * 


"Indeed! man never . ſees nor ever will ſee 
in his God but a man; let him ſubtilize as 

be will, let him extend his power and his 

. perfections to the utmoſt, he will never do 
more than make a gigantic, exaggerated man, | 
whom he will render chimerical by dint of 


heaping upon him incompatible qualities: 


he will never ſee in God but a being of the 


human ſpecies, of which he will ſtrive to 


aggrandize the proportionsntil he has made 
a being totally inconceivable. It is accord- 
hn, to theſe diſpoſitions that they attribute 


| 0 3) Man, fays MoNTarGNE, cannot be able to be ober 
than what he i is, nor imagine but after his capacity ; let him 

ta le what pains he well, he awill never hawe a knowledge of 
1 any ſoul but his own. They ſaid to a very celebrated 
man, that God had made man after his own image, man 


bas returned him the compliment, replied the pluloſopher. 
XXNORHAN Es ſaid, if the ox or the ELEPHANT under - 


2 ſtood ſculpture or painting, they would not fall to repre- 
kent the divinity under their own peculiar figure, and in 


this they would have as much reaſon as Por rerxrus, 
or PaiDIAs, who gave him the human form. We ſee, 
ſays LAuorTE LE VayER, that THEANTHROPHY ſerves 
| bond the foundation EV CURISTLANITY: 


| intel | 
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Intelligence, wiſdom, goodneſs, Juſtice, ſci» 
ence, power to the divinity, becauſe man is 
intelligent himſelf ; becauſe he has the idea 
of widdom | in ſome beings of his ſpecies; be- 
5 cauſe he loves to find i in them ideas favour- = 
able to himſelf; becauſe he eſteems thoſe 
| who ſhew equity; becauſe he himſelf has 
knowledge, which he ſees more extenſive in 
ſome individuals than in himſelf; in ' ſhort, 
| becauſe he enjoys certain faculties which 


depend on his organization. Preſently he 


extends or exaggerates all theſe qualities; 
the ſight of the phænomena of nature, which 
© Hs 60510 himſelf incapable of producing or 
imitating, obliges him to make a difference 
| betwixt God and himſelf; but he knows 
not where to ſtop; he fears leſt he ſhould 
deceive himſelf if he ſhould dare to fix limits 
to the qualities which he aſſigns him; the 
word INFINITE is the abſtract and vague | 
term which he uſes to characterize them. 
He ſays that his power is Ix FN TE, which 
ſignifies that at the ſight ot thoſe great 
effects of which he 8 him the 3 
he has no conception where his power can 
be able to reſt. He n that his 9 : 


„%% > his 
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bis wiſdom, his knowledge, are infinite ; this 
announces that he is ignorant how far theſe 
perfections can be able to be carried, in a 
being of whom the power ſo much ſurpaſſes 
bis own. He fays, this God is eternal, 
that is to ſay of infinite duration, becauſe : 

he does not conceive that it is poſſible he 
could have been able to have had a beginning, 

vor that he can ever be able to ceaſe exiſt- 
ing; this being what he rates as a defect in 
thoſe tranſitory beings, which he ſees diſſolve 
themſelves and fubjected to death. He 
preſumes, the cauſe of thoſe effects to which 
he is a witneſs, 18 neceſſary, immutable, per- 
manent, and not ſubjected to change like 
all his tranſitory works, whom he knows to 
he ſubmitted to diſſolution, to deſtruction, 
to change of form. This pretended mover 
being alway inviſible to man, acting in an 
impenetrable and concealed mode, he be- 
| lieves that, like the concealed principle that 
| animates his own body, a God is the moving 
” power. of the univerſe, in conſequence he 
makes him the ſoul of it, the life, the prin- 
cole of the motion of nature. At length : 
5 when by dint of ſubtilizing he has ar- 
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rived at believing that the inde which 
moves his body | IS a SPIRIT, an immaterial 
ſubſtance, he makes his God ſpiritual or 
immaterial; he makes him immenſe although _ 
without extent; he makes him immuta- 
ble, although capable of moving nature, and 
although he ſuppoſes him the author of 3 
thoſe changes which | are operated in na · : 
ture. 
„ idea of the unity of God, was a com. i 
ſequence of the opinion chat this God was 
the ſoul of the univerſe: nevertheleſs it 


could be no more than the tardy fruit of 
8 human meditation (1 3). The ſight of thoſe 


oppoſite and frequently contradictory ef- 


fects which are operated in the world, muſt. 


have perſuaded man there muſt be a great | 


number of powers or cauſes diſtinct and in- 


dependent the one from the other; men 


(13) The idea i the unity of God, as we know, colt 


 SocrareEs his life. The ArnkxIAxs treated him as an 

 ArtuxtsT, who believed in one God. PraTo did not 
dare break entirely with PoLYTHEISM; he preſerved 
Vrxuus, PaLias, the goddets of the country, an all- 

powerful JupiTER., The CunisTlans were looked 


upon as ATHEtsTy by the PAGANS, becauſe they adored 
: only one God, | 


E © could 
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could not be able to imagine the va - 
rious effects which they faw ſprung from a 


| fingle and ſame cauſe ; they admired then 


ſeveral cauſes, or many gods, acting upon 
: different principles; ſome were looked upon ; 
as friendly powers, others as powers ini- 


mical to the human ſpecies. Such is the | 


origin of the doctrine ſo ancient and ſo uni- 
| verſal, which ſuppoſed in nature two prin- 
ciples, or two powers of oppolite intereſts, _ 


and perpetually at war; by the aſſiſtance of $i: 
which they believed, they explained that 


conſtant mixture of good and evil, of 
proſperity : and misfortune, in a word, thoſe 
viciſſitudes to which the human race is 
ſubject in this world. Here 1s the ſource - 
of thoſe combats which all antiquity has 
ſuppoſed between the good and wicked gods, 
between Osixis and Tryncus; Okos- 
MAD1S and ARIMANIS; JueirTER and the 
T1TANES; JErovan and Saran, Ne- 
= vertheleſs for their own peculiar intereſt, 9 85 
men have always premiſed all the advantages | 


of this war to the beneficent divinity, this, 8 
5 according to them, muſt in the end remain in 


poſſeſſion of the field of battle; 5 it was the 
5 intereſſ 5 


o NATURE. = FF 
jntereſt of men, that victory mould remain 05 
with him. ok 5 
Mi hen even man only 3 one 
"God: he always ſappoſed the different de- ET 
: partments of Nature were by him confided 
to powers { ubordinate to his ſ upreme orders; 


” under whom the fovereign of gods dif- 


charged his care in the adminiſtration of the 
world. Theſe ſubaltern gods were infinitely 
multiplied ; each man, each town, each 

country, had their local and tutelary gods; 5 
every event, whether fortunate or unfortu- 

0 nate, had a divine cauſe, and was the conſe- 


gquence of a ſovereign decree : ; each natural 


| effect, every operation, cach paſſion, de- 
pended on a divinity , which a theological i ima- 
. gination, diſpoſed to ſee gods every where 
and always miſtaking nature, embelliſhed 
or disfigured; which roETRY exaggerated 
and animated 1 in its pictures; ; which greedyx 
ignorance received with cagerncls and ſub- 
7 miſſion. 5 Fc: 
Such i 18 the origin a Por rr HEISM ; fach 
are the e and the titles of the H- 
 ERARCHY, which men eſtabliſhed between 
themſelves and the gods, becauſe they always 


CCC = believed ; 


m Tx ovSren C 
believed they were incapable of exalting 


themſelves to the incomprehenſible being 
whom they had acknowledged for the only 


| ſovereign of nature, without even having 


any diſtinct ideas of him; ſuch i is the true ge- 
neaology of thoſe gods of an inferior order, 


whom the people place as proportional - 


means between them and the firſt of all 
other cauſes. Amoneſt the EEK S and the 
ROMANS we ſee, i in conſequence, the gods di- 


vided into two claſſes; the one were called 7 


the GREAT cops (14) and formed an ariſ- 
: tocratic order, whom they diſtinguiſhed from 
the LITTLE GODS, or from the multitude of 

Pagan divinities. Nevertheleſs the firſt, like 
: the laſt, were ſubmitted to FAT E, that! 15 to 


60 3 the great 5 3 
Cabiri, the Romans called them Dii majorum gentium, 
or Dii conſentes, becauſe all the world were in accord in 
deifying the moſt ſtriking and moſt active parts of na- 
ture, ſuch as the sux, FIRE, SEA, TIME, &c. whilſt the 


other gods were entirely local, that is to ſay, were only 


. reverenced in particular countries, or by particular i in- 
| dividuals; we know that in Rome every citizen had 
gods peculiar to himſelf, whom he adored under the 


names of Penates, houſhold 2 Lares, familiar ſpirits | 


Kc. c. . 
_ fay, 
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fay, t to diſtiny, who viſibly 1 18 no more W 
nature acting by immutable, rigorous and 
neceſſary laws: this deſtiny was looked 
upon as the god of gods. We ſee that it 
is nothing more than neceſlity perſonified, 5 
and that it was a weakneſs in the hea- 
thens to fatigue with their ſacrifices and 
their pray ers thoſe divinities, whom they . 
themſelves believed ſubmitted to an in- 
exorable deſtiny of which it was never 
poſlible for them to infringe the decrees. 
& But men always ceaſe to reaſon. as ſoon. 4 
ever their theological notions are made a 
. queſtion. | 


What hath been ſaid Ss alſo the com- 


: „ of the multitude of thoſe inter- 
mediate powers, ſubordinate to the gods, 
but ſuperior to men, with which they have 
filled the univerſe (15) they were venerated 
under the names of x NYMPHS, DEMI-GODS, 
ANGELS, DEMONS, good a and bad GENT, | 


(1 5 Theſe were the gods which the Gone called | 


Y Dii medio umi, intermediate gods; they looked upon | 


them as interceſſors, as mediators, as powers which it 


was neceſſary to reverence, in order to obtain their favour 
4 or to giver their anger or their malignant intentions. 


sPIRI rs, i 
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To. SPIRITS, UEZROES, $AINTS, Kc. c. Thefs ; 
_ beings conſtituted different claſſes of inter- | 
mediate divinities, who became the objects 

of the hope and the fear, the confolation 


and the dread, of mortals; theſe only in- 


vented them in the impoſſibility of forming 5 
5 to themſelves an idea of the incomprehenſible 9 5 
- being who governed the world in chief, and 

in the deſpair of being able to treat with | 


him directly. 


Nevertheleſs, by dint of Web ſors Oe 
| thinkers have arrived at admitting in the 
univerſe only a ſingle divinity whoſe power 
and wiſdom fufficed to govern it. This 


god was looked upon as a monarch Jea- 
lous of nature; they perſuaded thems 


ſelves that it was ſinning againſt him to 


give rivals and aſl actates to a fov ereign to 
whom alone was due the homage of the 
earth; they believed he could not accom- 


modate himſelf to a diviſion of empire ; they 


_ imagined that an infinite power and un- 


| Imitted wiſdom had occaſion neither for 
a diviſion of power nor for aſſiſtance— Thus 
ſome thinkers, more ſubtle than others, have 5 
| only admitted one . ns have flattered 
them - 


. ö . 5 * 0 5 U 


3 that in o doing they made 4 
moſt important diſcovery. However in the 
| firſt inſtance their mind muſt have been e 
thrown into a ſtate of great embarraſſment 
dy the contrarieties of which they mult ne- f 
ceeſſarily ſuppoſe this god the author; in 
conſequence they were obliged to admit, * 
tis godly monarch, qualities that were £ 
contradictory, incompatible, extravagant. 
which excluded the one the other, freing | oY 
that at each inſtant, we are witneſſes to his. 
| producing very oppoſite effects, and evi- 
dently contradicting the qualities which 
e have aſſigned to him. In ſuppoſing 
one god the author of every thing, we can- 5 
not diſpenſe with attributing to him an un- 
limited goodneſs, wiſdom, power, according 
to his kindneſs, according to the order 
which we believe we ſee reign in the world, 
according to the marvellous effects which he N 
8 operates in it: but, on the other hand, how 
can we prevent ourſelves from attributing 
to him malice, imprudence, caprice, at the 
ſight of thoſe frequent diforders and num- 
berleſs evils of which the human race is ſo 
frequently the victim, and of which the 
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world is the theatre? How ſhall we be 
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able to avoid taxing him with improvidence 

in ſeeing him continually employed in de- 
ſtroying the work of his own hands? How 

ſhall we be able not to ſuſpect him of im- 

8 potency in ſeeing the perpetual non- per- 1 
formance of thoſe projects of which 7 
ſuppoſe him the contriver? _ . 

They fancied they ſolved le difficul- 

ties in creating him enemies, who, although 

ſubordinate to the ſupreme God, did not 

5 to diſturb his empire and to fruſtrate = 

his views: they had made him a king and : 

they gave him adverſaries who, in Aare 5 

of their impotence, were willing to diſpute 
with him his crown. Such is the origin of 
the fable of the TITAN Es, or of the REBEILI- 

| LIouUs ANGELS, whoſe preſumption cauſed 

them to be plunged into the abyſs of miſery, 
and who were changed into DEMONS of. 
into EviIL GENII; theſe had no other func- 
tions than to render abhortive the projects 8 
8 the Moſt- high, to ſeduce and to raiſe in 


_ rebellion againſt him men who were 1 
ſubjects 1 1 


(16) The fable of the Titans or REBELLIOUS AN- 


- GELS Is extremely ancient and vey generally diffuſed 


over 
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tinually occupied in wreſtling with them, in 
recompencing his ſubjects . they obey- 


ed his laws, in punithing them, when they 
| had the misfortune of entering into the con- 
ſpiracies of the enemies of his glory. By a 
conſequence of theſe ideas, borrowed from 5 
that ſtate of warfare in which kings are 
amen always engaged on the earth, thoy . 


over the world: 
theſe forms, expiate their rebellion. 


ſhew the ſplendor of his power. 


tions, the DEV iL has many more en than the di- 
vinity, 


1 4 


83 
11 conſequence of this ridiculous fable; 
the monarch of nature was perpetually in a 
| ſcuffle with the enemies which he had him- 
| ſelf created; in deſpite of his infinite power 
he was not willing or he could not totally 

reduce them: he never had ſubjects proper- 
ly ſubmitted to his authority; he was con- 


it ferves fr the flo of the the.” 

| ology of the Bu AMINS of Ixpos Tax as well as that w_— 
the European yx1eSTHOOD. According to the Brains, | 
al living bodies are animated by Fallen angels, who, under 
8 This fable, as well 
as that of the Demons, makes the divinity play a very 

_ ridiculous part; in fact it ſuppoſes that he makes adver- 5 

ſaries to employ himſelf, to keep himſelf in exerciſe, to 
Yet this power is not 
very ſplendid, ſeeing that, according to theological no- 


= found 
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found men which they made the miniſters of T 
_ God, who made him ſpeak, who unveiled 
his concealed intentions, who ſhewed the 
violation of his laws to be the moſt fright- 
ful of crimes; the people who were igno- 
rant received his decrees without examin- OT 
ing them; they did not ſee that it was man 
and not God who ſpoke : to them; they did 5 
not feel that it muſt be impoſſible for weak 
_ creatures to act contrary to the will of God, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be the creator of 7 
all beings, and Who could have no other 
enemies in nature than thoſe which he nad 5 
himſelf created. They pretended that man, 
in deſpite of his peculiar dependance and the 
infinite power of his God, could be able to 
' fin againſt him, was capable of thwarting 5 
him, of declaring war againſt him, of over- 
throwing his deſigns, of diſturbing the order 
that he had eſtabliſhed; they ſuppoſed that 
this God, no doubt to make a parade of his 


power, created enemies againſt himſelf, to 


the end that he might have the pleaſure of 
. fighting them, without being willing either 

to deſtroy them or change their. unhappy _ 

_ diſpoſitions, At length they believed that 
VVV „„ 
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he had accorded to his rebellious enemies, 
as well as to men, the liberty of violating his 
commands, of annihilating his projeQs, of 
: kindling his choler, of arreſtin g his goodneſs, | 
of arming his juſtice. From thence they con- 
ſidered all the benefits of this life as rewards, 
and the evils as merited puniſhments. The 
Ny ſyſtem of the liberty of man appears only 
to have been invented to enable him to ſin 


againft his God, and to juſtify this for the 


evil which he brings upon man for having 
- exerciſed the fatal liberty which be has 
oo — 8 
Theſe ridiculous N -contradifiory” no- 
tions nevertheleſs ſerved for the baſis of all 
the ſuperſtitions of the world ; they have 
all believed that, by theſe means, they g gave 
an account of the origin of evil, and demon- 
ſtrated the cauſe for which the human ſpe- - 
cies experience miſeries. However, men 
could not be able to conceal that they f 
5 frequently ſuffered on earth without any 
5 crime being committed On their part, with- | 
out any known tranſgreſſion having pro- 
voked the anger of their God; they ſaw. 
that even thoſe who fulfilled, in the moſt 


faithful 
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faithful manner, his pretended orders, were 
— frequently involved in the fame ruin with _ 


the moſt bold and inconſiderate violators of 
his laws. Accuſtomed to bend under 
: power, to conſider it as yielding them 
their rights to tremble under their terreſtial 
ſovereigns, to ſuppoſe them to have the facul- 
: ty of being iniquitous, to never diſpute with 
: them their titles, to never criticiſe the con- 
duct of thoſe who have power in their 
- hands, men dared ſill leſs to examine into 


„ the conduct of their god, or to accuſe him of : 


cruelty without motive. Beſides, the miniſ- : 
ters of the cœleſtial monarch invented the 
means of juſtifying him, and of making the 


_ cauſe of thoſe evils or of thofe puniſh- © 


ments which men experienced fall upon 
themſelves; in conſequence of the liberty 
which they pretended was given to crea- 


tures, they ſuppoſed that man had ſin, that 


his nature was perverted, that the whole 


human race carried with it the punithment 1 


incurred by the faults of his anceſtors, 
which their implacable monarch ſtill avenged 
upon their innocent poſterity. They found 
this vengeance perfectly legitimate, becauſe, 
” Se 5 accord- 
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5 according to the a ee of 
men, they proportioned the puniſhments 
much more to the power and dignity of 
the offended, than to the magnitude or 
the reality of the offence. In conſequence 
of this principle they thought that a god 
had an indubitable right to avenge, without 

proportion and without, end the outrages 

committed againſt his divine majeſty. ma 
word, the theological mind tortured itſelf to 

| find men culpable, and to exculpate the di- 


vinity from the evils which nature made 


them neceſſarily experience. They invent- _ 
eda thouſand fables to give a reaſon for the 
mode in which evil entered into this world; 5 
and the vengeance of heaven always APs... 
peared. to them to have ſufficient motiv ES, 
becauſe they believed that the crimes com- 
mitted againſt a being infinitely g great and 
powe u ought to be intinitely puniſhed, _ 
| Moreover, they ſaw that the earth] ly 

5 powers, even when they committed the moſt 
bare faced injudice, never ſuffered them to 
tax them with being unjuſt, to entertain 
a a doubt of their wiſdom, to murmur at their 
conduct. They were much more tenacious 


the 
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then of Aebi of injuſtice the deſpot 
of the univerſe, of doubting his rights, of 
complain n of his rigour: they believed 


that God could permit every thing againſt _ = 


, the feeble work of his hands, that he owed 


- nothing to his creatures, that he had a right . 
3 10 en over them an abſolute and un- 


limited dominion. It is thus that they 
make uſe of the ty rants of the earth; and 
their arbitrary conduct ſerves for the model 
of that which they accord to the divinity : 

it was upon their abſurd and unreaſon able 
mode of governing „that they made A pecu- 

_ har dene for their god. From 
whence we fee that the moſt wicked of 
5 men have ſerved as A mode! for God, and 
that the moſt unjuſt governments were 
made the model of his divine adminiſtration. 
In deſpite of 'his cruelty and his unreaſon- 
ableneſs, they never ceaſe to fav, he i 18 moſt 
: juſt and full of wiſdom. ” 
: Men, i in all countries, have paid adoration 
to fantaſtical, unjuſt, ſanguinary, implaca- 
ble gods, of whoſe rights they have never 
dared enter into an examination. Theſe | 
gods were every where cruel, diſſolute, par- 
FIG tial; 
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tial; they reſembled thoſe unbridled ty- 


rants who riot with impunity. in the miſery 
of their ſubjects, who are too weak, or too 


much hoodwinked to reſiſt them, or with-⸗ 


1 draw themſelves from under that yoke | 


with which they are overwhelmed. It is a 
god of this hideous character which they 
Eo make. us adore, even at the preſent day; 
the god of the carrSTIANS, like thoſe of 
the GREEKS and ROMANS, puniſhes us in 
this world, and will puniſh us in another, 
for thoſe faults of which the nature he 


bath given us has rendered us ſuſceptible. 


Like a monarch inebriated with his autho- 
8 rity, he makes a vain-glorious parade of his 
power, and appears only to be occupied 

with the puerile pleaſure of ſhewing that 
he is maſter, and that he is not ſubmitted to 

; any law. He puniſhes us for being igno- 
rant of his inconceivable eſſence and his ob- 


ſcure will. He puniſhes us for the tranſ- 


greſſions of our fathers; his deſpotic ca- 
price decides upon our eternal deſtiny; it is 
: according to his fatal decrees, that we become 
in deſpite of ourſelves, either his friends or 


his enemies: te makes us free only that he 
Vor. III. = M 


may | 
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may have the barbarous pleaſure of chaf: : 
tiſing us for thoſe neceſſary abuſes which 
our paſſions or our errors cauſe us to make 


of our liberty. In ſhort, Theology ſhews us, 


in all ages, mortals puniſhed for inevitable = 
and neceſſary faults, and as the unfortu- 8 
: nate playthings of { tyrannical and wicked 


god “. 


N The 1 PAGAN THEOLOGY never - eval the neogls; 


in the perſons of their gods, but men who were diſſo- 
Jute, adulterers, vindictive, puniſhing with rigour thoſe | 
neceſſary crimes which were predicted by the ora- 
cles. The juparcar and CHRISTIAN | THEOLOGY | 


mes us a partial god who chooſes or rejects, who loves 
or hates according to his caprice ; in ſhort, a tyrant who 


plays with his creatures; who puniſhes in this world the 


whole human ſpecies for the crimes of a ſingle man; 


who predę Hinates the greater number of mortals to be his 
enemies, to the end that he may puniſh them to all eter- 


nity, for having received of him the liberty of declaring 


againſt him. All the religions of the world have for Th 


| baſis the omnipotence of God over men; the deſpotiſm 


of God over men and the divine injuſtice. From thence 
ut among the CHRISTIANS, the doctrine of ORIGINAL SIN; ; 


from thence, the theological notions upon pardon, upon 
the neceflity of a mediator ; in ſhort, of that ocean of ab- 


furdities with which eanIsTIAaN THEOLOGY is filled. „„ 
appears generally, that a reaſonable God would not De 


It 


| onyentent to the intereſis of PRIESTS. | 
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It was upon theſe ebe notions 


that the Theologians throughout the Whole 
ce.arth, founded the worſhip which men 
| ought to render to the divinity, who, with» 
out being attached to them, had the right of 
attaching them to himſelf: N. nende 
power diſpenſed him from all duty towards 
his creatures; they obſtinately perſiſted in 
looking upon themſelves as culpable every 
time they experienced calamities. Do 
not let us then be at all aſtoniſhed if the 
religious man was in continual fears _—_ 
trances; the idea of God recalled to him 
unccaſingly, that of a pitileſs tyrant, who 
ſported with the miſeries of his ſubjects ; 
_ theſe, even without knowing it, could be 
able, at each moment, to incur his diſplea- 
ſure ; nevertheleſs they never dared tax him 
with injuſtice, becauſe they believed, that 
Juſtice was not made to regulate the actions 
of an all- powerful monarch, whoſe elevated 
rank placed him infinitely above the hu- 
man ſpecies, although they had however 
imagined, that he had formed the univerſe 
entirely for Maxx. 
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It is then for want of conſidering good 


ai evil as effects equally ney; n. 
is for want of attributing them to their 


true cauſe, that men have created to them: 
ſelves fictitious cauſes, malicious divinities, 


reſpecting whom nothing is able to undeceive 
them. Nevertheleſs, in conſidering nature 
they would have been able to have ſeen 


| that yHySICAL EVIL is a neceſſary conſe- 


| quence of the particular properties of ſome _ 


| beings; they would have acknowledged 
_ that plagues, contagions, diſeaſes are due to = 


phyſical cauſes and particular circumſtances; 
to combinations which, although extremely - 
natural, are fatal to their ſpecies; and they - 
would have ſought in nature herſelf the re- 
| medies ſuitable to diminiſh or cauſe thoſe 
effects to ceaſe under which they ſuffer. 
a They would have ſeen i in like manner that 
MORAL Evil was only a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of their bad inſtitutions; that it was | 
not to the God of Heaven, but to the Ixj us- 


ricx of the pRINCEs of the earth that were 


tobe aſcribed thoſe wars, that poverty, thoſe 


E famines, thoſe reverſes, thoſe calamities, thoſe 


"vices and thoſe crimes, under which they : 
groan | 
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groan 10 frequently. Thus to throw aſide 
theſe evils they would not have uſeleſsly 
extended their trembling hands towards 
pPhantoms incapable of relieving them, and 
who are not the authors of their ſorrows; 
they would have ſought ! in a more rational 
adminiſtration, in more equitable laws, in 
more reaſonable. inſtitutions, the remedies 
for theſe misfortunes which they falſely at 
tribute to the vengeance of a God, who is 
painted to them under the character of a ty- 
rant, at the ſame time that they. are defended _ 
from entertaining a doubt of his juſtice and 


his goodneſs. 


Indeed they nev er ceaſe repeating to men 5 
' that their God is infinitely good; that he 
: only withes the good of his creatures; that 7 
he has made every thing only for them: in 
deſpite of theſe aſſurances, ſo flattering, the 
idea of his wickedneſs will neceſſarily be 


the ſtrongeſt; it is much more ſuitable to 


fix the attention of mortals than that of his 
| goodneſs ; this gloomy idea is always the 

firſt that preſents itſelf to the human mind, 

N every time that it occupies itſelf with the di- 
. vinity. The idea of evil ee, makes 


2 much | 
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. much 1 more Ively impreſſion upon man 
than that of good; in conſequence the be- 
neficent god will always be eclipſed by the 

_ dreadful god. Thus, whether they admit a 


| plurality of gods of oppoſite intereſts, whe- 
ther they acknowledge only one monarch 


in the univerſe, the ſentiment of FEAR will 
| neceſſarily prevail over that of LOVE ; they 
will only adore the good god that they 
may prevent him fem exerciling his ca- 
8 price, his phantaſms, his malice; it is always 8 
in quietude and terror that throws man at 
his feet; it is his rigour and his ſeverity 
which they ſeek to diſarm. In ſhort, al- 
though every where they aſſure us that the 


divinity i is full of compaſſion, of clemency, 


of goodneſs ; it is always a malicious genius, 
a capricious maſter, a formidable dzmon, to 
whom they every where render ſervile ho- 


mage; a worſhip dictated by fear. 


Theſe diſpoſitions have nothing in them 5 
chat ought to ſurpriſe us; we can only be 
able to accord with ſincerity our confidence 
and our love, but to thoſe in whom we find 
a permanent will to render us ſervice; as 


: ſoon as we have reaſon to ſuſpect in them 
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the will, the power, or the ri ight to in ure e us, 1 
their idea afflicts us, we fear them, we miſ- _ 
| truſt them, and we take precautions againſt | 
1 5 them; we hate them from the bottom of - 
our hearts, even without daring to avow out 
ſentiments. If the divinity muſt be looked 
upon as the common ſource of the good and | 
the evil which happens i in this world; if he 
has the will ſometimes to render men hap- 
py, and ſometimes to plunge them! in miſery, 
or puniſh them with rigour, men muſt ne- 
ceſſarily dread his caprice or his {crerity; - - 
and be much more occupied with theſe, 
which they ſee him reſolved upon ſo fre- 
quently, than with his goodneſs. Thus the 
idea of their celeſtial monarch muſt alway 8 i 
make them uneaſy; the ſeverity | of his 
5 judgments muſt cauſe them to tremble much 
oftener than his goodneſs can be able to 


conſole or encourage them. | 
If we pay attention to this truth, we 


ſhall feel why all the nations of the earth 
have trembled before their gods, and have 
rendered them the moſt fantaſtical, irrational, 
mournful, and cruel worthip ; they have 

ferved them: as they would Helps but little 


17 
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in accord with themſelves, knowing no 
other rule than their fantaſies ſometimes 
favourable and more frequently prejudicial | 
to their ſubje cts; in ſhort, like inconſtant 
maſters, who are leſs amiable by their kind- „„ 
-- than dreadful by their puniſhments, by 
| their malice, by thoſe rigours which they 
| have never dared to find unjuſt or exceſſive. 
Here is the reaſon why we ſee the adorers ; 
of a god, whom they unceaſingly ſhew to 
| mortals as the model of goodneſs, of equity, 
and every perfection, deliver themſelves = 
to the moſt crucl extravagancies againſt 
themſelves, with a view of puniſhing them- 
ſelves, and of preventing the cœleſtial ven- 
geance; and alſo commit the moſt hideous 
crimes againſt others, when they believe that 
by ſo doing they can diſarm the anger, ap- 
peaſe the Juſtice, and recal the clemency of 
their God. All the religious ſyſtems of 
men, their ſacrifices. their prayers, their cut-- -- 
toms, and their ceremonies have never had 
for object any thing elfe than to avert the 
| fury of the divinity, prevent his caprice, 


and excite in him thoſe ſentiments. of good- 


| neſs, from which they ſee him deviate every 


inſtant, 
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infant. All the efforts, all the fabtilities of 
theology have never had any other end than 
to reconcile i in the ſovereign of nature thoſe 

diſcordant ideas which it has itſelf given 
birth to in the minds of mortals. We 
ſhould be able from thence juſtly to define 
the art ofcompo ſing chimeras, to be coM- 
BINING TOGETHER THOSE QUALITIES. 

WHICH ARE IMPOSSIBLE TO BE RECON- 
'EILED- WITH EACH OTHER. 
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| CHAPTER THE THIRD. | 


rug CONFUSED AND CONTRADICTORY 
| IDEAS oF THEOLOGY. 


Evezy u thing that how been aid, proves 


to us, that in deſpite of all the efforts of their 
imagination, men have never been able to 
prevent themſelves from drawing together 
from their own peculiar nature the qualities 
which they have aſſigned to the being wo 
governs the univerſe. We have already 
diſcovered the contradictions neceſſarily re- 
ſulting from the incompatible mixture of 
theſe human qualities, which cannot be 
able to become ſuitable to the ſame ſubje&, 


| ſeeing that they deſtroy themſelves the one 


by the other; the theologians themſelves 

have felt the inſurmountable difficulties 
which their divinities preſented to reaſon: 

they were not able to withdraw themſelvesout 
of them but t by preventing n men from reaſon- | 


ing. 
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| ing, by throwing their minds into confuſion, FT 
by perplexing more and more thoſe ideas, al- 
ready ſo confuſed and fo diſcordant, which 
they gave them of their god; by theſe 
means they enveloped him with clouds, they | 5 
rendered him inacceſſible, and they became 
the maſters of explaining, according to their 
whim and fantaſy, the ways of the zaigma- 
| tical being which they made them adore. 
For this purpoſe, they exaggerated. him 
more and more; neither time, nor ſpace, | 
nor the entire of nature could be able to 
_ contain his immenſity ; every thing became 
in him an impenetrable myſterv. : Although 1 
man had in the origin borrowed from himſelf 
the colours and the primitive lines of which 
he compoſed his god; although he had 
made him a cowerfal jealous, vindictive mo- 
narch, who could be unjuſt without wound- 
ing his juſtice; in ſhort, like unto the moſt 
perverſe princes; theology, by the dint of 
dreaming, loſt, as we have ſaid, fight of hu- 


man nature, and in order to render the = 


vinity more different from his creatures, it 


aſſigned him, over and above, qualities ſo 


: marvellous, ſo uncommon, ſo far removed 
„ from 5 


100 IIIE SYSTEM | 
from every thing of which of our mind could = 
form a conception, that it loſt ſight of him 

itſelf; it perſuaded itſelf without doubt that 
from thence theſe qualities were divine; they 

| believed them worthy of God, becauſe no 
” man could be able to form to himſelf any 
done idea of them. They arrived at 
perſuading men they muſt believe that 1 
which they could not be able to conceive; 
5 that they muſt receive with ſubmiſſion im- 
: probable ſyſtems and conjectures contrary | 
to reaſon; that this reaſon was the moſt 
_ agreeable ſacrifice they could poſſibly make 
to a fantaſtical maſter, who was not wil- 
| ling they ſhould make uſe of his gifts. In 
| ſhort, they made mortals believe they were 
not made to comprehend the thing the 
moſt important to them (18). On the 
other hand, man perſuaded himſelf that 
the gigantic and truly incomprehenſible at- 


(18) It 15 evident that all religion 18 founded upon 


the abſurd principle that man is obliged to believe firm 

ly that which he is in the moſt complete impoſſibility 
of comprehending. According to the notions of theo- 
logy, even man by his nature muſt be in an envincivle 


rome relatively to God. 
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tributes which they aſſigned to bis cœleſtial 
monarch, placed between him and his ſlaves 
2 diſtance ſo ſufficiently large, that this ſu- 
preme maſter was not by any means offend- 
ed with the compariſon ; he promiſed hime- 
ſelf that his haughty deſpot would take 
| kindly theſe efforts which he made to render 
bim ſtill greater, more marv ellous, more 
powerful, more arbitrary, more inacceilible 
to the obſervations of his feeble ſubjects. 
Men have always entertained the idea that E 
that which they could not be able to conceive 
was much more noble and more reſpeftable 
than that which they were in a capacity to 
comprehend : they imagined | that their 
god, like tyrants, was not willing to be : 
examined too cloſely. 
They are theſe prejudices which appear 
to have given birth to thoſe marvellous, or ; 
rather 1556 unintelligible qualities which 
theology pretends to grant excluſively to the 


ſovereign of the world. The human mind, 


whoſe invincible 1 gnorance and whoſe fears 
reduced it to deſpair, gave birth to thoſe ob- 
ſcure and * ague notions with which he has de- 


4 Ts 5 corated 
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corated kis god; he believ ed he could not be 
able to diſpleaſe him provided he rendered him 
totally incommenſurable or impoſlible to be 
compared with any thing which he knew, 
either the moſt ſublime, or of the greateſt 
magnitude. From thence that multitude of 
negative attributes with which ingenious 
dreamers have ſucceſſively embelliſhed the 5 
phantom of the divinity, to the end that 
they might form a being diſtinguiſhed from al 
others, or which had nothing in common 
with that which the human mind had the 
faculty of being acquainted with. 


The theological attributes or metaphyſics 5 
of God are in effect nothing but pure nega- 
tions of the qualities which are found in man, 
or in all the beings of which he has a know- 


ledge; theſe attributes ſuppoſe the divinity 
__ exempted from that which he calls weak 
ne ſs and imperfection in himſelt, and in all 
the beings which ſurround him. To fay 
that GOD IS IN FINITE, 18, as we have al- 
ready been enabled to ſee, to affirm that ge 
s not, like man, or like all the beings with 

; EA ich we are acquainted, ciecumferibed by | 


the 
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che limits of ſpace (19): to fay that GOD 18 


 ETERN AL, lignifies that he has not had, like 
us, or like every thing which exiſts, a begin- 
ning, and that he will never have an end: 
to ſay that GOD 18 IMMUTABLE, 1s to pre- 

tend that he is not like us, or like every 

thing with which we are environed, ſubject 

to change: to ſay that 60D 1s IMMATE- 

5 RIAL, is to adv ance that his ſubſtance, or 
his eſſence, is of a nature which we cannot 

1 5 conceive, but which muſt be from that « eir⸗ 


| fre) Hoss . that, &« every thing which wwe 0 * 
imagine 15 finite, and that therefore. the word | INFINITE 
0 cannot furniſh us with any one idea or any one 
* notion.” —See his LEVIATHAN, CHAP. 111. 


A theologian ſpeak3 in the ſame manner; Even the 


« word INFINITE contounds,” ſays he, our ideas of 
God, and renders the moſt perfect of beings totally un- 

« known to us: becauſe the word INFINITE is only a 
4 ® negation, which ſignifies that which has neither end, 
„nor limits, nor extent, and, conſequently, that which 
has no poſitive and determirate nature, and is therefore 
I nothing:“ he adds, © there is nothing but cuſtom that 
has cauſed this word to be adopted, which without 
"2h that would appear devoid of ſenſe, and a contradic- 


« tion.“ —See SHERLOCK.'S VINDICATION oF. THE TR. 


Iv. 77. 
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cumſtance totally different from. every thing 8 


that we know. 


"4 WM from the confuſed ele don of theſe | 
negative qualities, that has reſulted the 


theological god, this metaphy ſical whole, of 


which it will be impoſſible for man to form 
to himſelf any idea. In this abſtract being 955 


every thing is infinity, immenſity, ſpiritu- 


| ality, omniſcience, order, wiſdom, intelli- 
| gence, omnipotence. In combining theſe | 
_ vague words, or theſe modifications, they Y 
believed. they made ſomething; they ex- 
tended theſe qualities * thought, and 
they believed they had made a god, 
whilſt they only formed a chimera. They 


: imagined that theſe. perfections or theſe 


qualitics muſt be ſuitable to this god, be- 
_ cauſe they were not ſuitable to any thing of 8 
which we have a knowledge; they believed Bs 


that an incomprehenſible being muſt have 


| inconceivable qualities. Here are the ma- 

terials of which theology makes uſe to com- 
poſe the inexplicable phantom before which 
they command the human n to fall on 


their | knees. 
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Nevertheleſs, : a being ſo vague, fo impoſ- 3 
f fible to be conceived or defined, fo far re- 
moved from every thing which men could : 
be able to know or feel, is very little ſuited _ 
do fix their reſtleſs views; their mind wants 
Wo: be arreſted by qualities which they are 
capacitated to aſcertain and to judge. Thus 
after it had ſubtilized this metaphyfical god, 
20 had rendered him in idea ſo different froms 5 
ee.uvery thing that acts upon the ſenſes, the- 
ology found itſelf obliged again to aſſimilate 
him to man, from whom it had removed 
him ſo far; it again made him a man by the 
MORAL qualities which it aſſigned him; 
itt felt that without this they would not 
be able to perſuade mortals, there could 
poſſibly be any relation between them and 
3 this vague, ethereal, fugitive, incommen- 
ſurable being, which they made them 
adore; they perceived that this marvellous 
god was only ſuited to exerciſe the imagin- 


ation of ſome thinkers, whoſe brains are 


_ accuſtomed to labour upon chimeras, or to 
take words for realities: in ſhort, it found 


that it was neceſſary for the greater number 


"of the material children of the earth, to 


Vor. III. ST. 
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have a god more analagous to themſelves, 


more ſenſible, more known to them. In 


ceonſequence, the divinity, i in deſpite of his 
ineffable or divine eſſence, was re-clothed 


with human qualities; and they never feſt 
their incompatibility with a being whom 


5 they had made eſſentially different Fg man, 


| and Who conſequently could neither have 


his properties, nor be modified like him. 


They did not ſee that a god who was im- 


material, and deſtitute of corporeal organs, 
could neither be able to think nor to act 
like a material being, whoſe peculiar or- 
ganization renders Fred ſuſceptible of the 
qualities, the feeling, the will, the virtues 
which we find in him. The neceſſity of 


aſſimilating God to his creatures, has made 


it paſs over theſe palpable contradictions; 
and theology always continued obſtinately 
to attribute to him thoſe qualities which 
the human mind would vainly attempt to 
_ conceive or to reconcile, According to it, 
a a pure ſpirit is the motive-power or mover of 
the material world; an immenſe being can | 
be able to fill up ſpace, without however 
eren nature; an immutable being is 


the 
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che cauſe of thoſe continual changes which 
are operated in the world; an omnipotent 
being cannot be able to prevent that evil 
which diſpleaſes him; the ſource of order is 
obliged to permit confuſion; in ſhort, the 

e qualities of the theological god, 
. are at each moment contradicted. N 
We do not find leſs contradiftion and 

= incompatibility in the human perfections 
or qualities which they have believed theß 
a; ought to attribute to him, to the end that 

- man. ſhould be able to form to himſelf an- 
© 008 of the divinity. Theſe qualities, which ; 
they inform us god poſſeſſes EMINENTLY, 
| contradict each other every moment. ING 


aſſure us that he is good; goodneſs is 


— known quality, ſeeing that it is caged 
in ſome beings of our ſpecies; we deſire to 


find it above all in thoſe upon whom we are 
in a ſtate of dependence; they pretend that 


the goodneſs of God is viſible in all his 
works; nevertheleſs we do not give the 
title of good except to thoſe amongſt men 
whoſe actions produce on us only thoſe 


effects which we approve; the maſter of 


nature has he then this goodneſs ? Is he 
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not the author of all things? In this caſe. 8 5 
are we not bound to attribute do hum 
5 equally the pains of the gout, the burning 
beat of a fever; thoſe contagions, thoſe 6. 
mines, thoſe wars which deſolate the human 
ſpecies? When I am a prey to the keeneſt 
: ſorrows; when 1 languiſli in indigence, and 
under infirmities; hm I groan under op- 5 
preſſion, where is the goodneſs of God to-- : 
me? When perverſe and negligent govern- 
a ments produce and multiply miſery, ſte- 
rility, de population, and ravages, in my 5 
15 country, where is the goodneſs of God to 
it? When terrible revolutions, deluges, 
15 earthquakes, overthrow a great part of the 
globe which I inhabit, where is the good- 
"neſs of this God; where is the beautiful or- 
der which his wiſdom has introduced in 
the univerſe | ? How ſhall we be able to dif- | 


cern his beneficent providence, when every 


thing appears to announce that he 1 1s ſport- 
ing "with the human ſpecies ? Who thinks 


a the tenderneſs of a god who afflicts us, 


| who tries experiments upon us, who pleaſes 


= himſelf with vexing his children ? Whence 
come theſe FINAL CAUSES, ſo falſely ſup 
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z poled, and which they give us as the moſt 


- inconteſtible proofs of the exiſtence of an. 5 


omnipotent and wiſe god, who, notwith- 
| ſtanding, can oo be able to e his 


85 Pork able all at once to give it "ad Ya 55 


gree of perfection and conſiſteney of which 55 


it was ſuſceptible? They aſſure us that 
_ God created the univerſe only for man, 
that he was willing that under him, he 
ſhould be king of nature. Feeble monarch? ; 


1 whom a grain of ſand, ſome atoms of | 
5 bile, ſome diſplaced humours, deſtroy the 


exiſtence and the reign, thou pretendeſt that 
2 good god hath made every thing for 


- thee! Thou wilt that the entire of nature 
| ſhould be thy domain, and thou canſt not 


defend thyſelf againſt the lighteſt of its 
blows Thou maken thy(elf a god for thy- 
ſelf alone, thou ſuppoſeſt that he watcheth 
for thy preſervation, thou believeſt that he 
occupieth himſelf with thine happineſs, 
thou imagineſt that he hath created ev cry 
thing for thee, and fol lowing up theſe pre- 


85 ee ee ideas, thou pretendeſt that he 15 


good! Dot thou not ec that CV ery mo- 
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ment his goodneſs for thee is contradicted ; 


Doſt thou not ſee that thoſe beaſts which - 


| thou believeſt ſubmitted to thine empire, 


fr equently devour thy fellow creatures; that 
fire conſumeth them; that the ocean ſwal- 


loweth them up; that thoſe elements, of 5 
which thou admireſt the order, make them 


the victims of their frightful confuſion? Doſt 
thou not ſee th at this power, which thou 

calleſt thy God, which thou pretendeſt la- 
boureth only for thee, which thou ſup- 5 
poſeſt entirely occupied with thy ſpecies, 
flattered by thine homage, touched with 

- wy prayers, cannot be called good, ſince 
it as neceſſarily? Indeed even in thine 


oven ideas, this god i 18 an univerſal cauſe, 
who muſt think of maintaining the great 


Whole from which thou haſt ſo foolliſhy 
; diſtinguiſhed him. This being, is he not 
then, according to thyſelf, the god of na- - 


ture, the god of the ſeas, of the rivers, 
of the mountains, of this globe in which 


thou occupieſt fo very ſmall a place, of all 
thoſe other globes which thou ſeeſt roll in 
the ſpace round the ſun that enlighteneth 
; thee ? Ceaſe then obſtinately to perſiſt in 


ſeeing . 
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5 ſecing nothing but thyſelf. in nature; do | 


not flatter thyſelf that the human ſpecies, 8 
which renews itſelf, and difappeareth like 


the leaves of the trees, can be able to ab- 


ſrb all the care and tenderneſs of the uni: 
. agent, which, according to thee, rul· 5 


| eth the deſtiny of all things. | 


i What is the human race compared to 
| the earth? What is this earth compared 3 


the ſun? What is our ſun compared to thoſe 


myriads of ſuns, which, at immenſe dif- 
| tances, fill the canopy of heaven, not for 


the purpoſe of diverting thine eyes, nor... 
for the purpoſe of exciting thine admira- 
tion, as thou imagineſt they are, but to 


occupy the place which neceſſity hath aſ- 0 


ſigned them. Man, feeble and vain! re- 
ſtore thyſelf to thy proper place ; e 
ledge every where the effect of neceſſity; 
recogniſe in thy benefits, and in thy ſor- 
rows, the different modes of acting in be- 


ings endowed with various properties, of 


which nature 18 the aſſemblage, and do not ; 
any longer ſuppoſe in its pretended mover 


at incompatible goodneſs. or malice, hu- 


. man : 
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man qualities, ideas, and views, which have | 
no other exiſtence than in thyſelf. ae 


In deſpite of the experience d con- 


tradifts at each moment the beneficent 
views which men ſuppoſe in their god, 
they do not ceaſe to call him good : when... 
1. WE complain of the diforders and of the ca- 
lamities of which we are fo frequently the 
victims and the w itneſſes, they aſſure us 
that theſe evils are only apparent; they tel! 
us that if our limited mind was capable of K 
thoming the depths of the divine wiſdom and . 
the treaſures of his goodneſs, we ſhould al- 
ways ſee the greateſt benefits reſult from 
that which we call evil. Maugre theſe 
frivolous anſwers, we can never be able to 
find good but in thoſe objects which affect, 
as in a manner favourable to our actual 
exiſtence; we ſhall always be obliged to 
find confuſion and evil in every thing that 


ſhall affe& us, even curſorily, in a grievous 


manner; if God i 18 the author of thoſe cauſes 5 


which produce in us theſe two modes of feel- 


ing, fo very oppoſite the one to the other, we 
5 fhall be obliged to conclude from it, that he 


is 


or NATURE. "213 
is Locbetimes good and ee wicked; 
at leaſt, if they will not allow that, he is 5 
s neither the one nor the other, and that he ; 
5 acts neceſſarily. A world where man ex- 
periences ſo much evil, cannot be ſubmitted 
0: a god. perfectly good; a world where 


man experiences ſo many benefits, cannot 


be governed by a wicked god. We muſt 
then admit two principles, equally powerful, 
which are oppoſed to each other; or rather, | 
they muſt agree that the ſame god is al- 
ternately good and wicked ; or in ſhort they > 
muſt avow that this god cannot be able to a 
act otherwiſe than he does; in this caſe would 
| it not be uſeleſs either to pay him adoration 
or to pray to bim? Seeing that he would 
then only be DESTINY, the neceſſity 0 
things; or at leaſt he would be ſubmitted. 
to invariable rules which he would preſcribe 
to himſelf. . 
1 juſtify this god from thoſe evils which 
he makes the human ſpecies experience, 
they tell us that he is juſt, and that they 
are puniſhments which he inflicts for in- 
juries he has received from man. Thus 


man has the 5 to make his god ſut- 


Vor. III. 9 ; fer 
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1": But to offend any one, we muſt ſup- 
poſe relations between us and him whom 
we offend; what are the relations which 
can be able to ſubſiſt, between feeble 
mortals and the infinite Being who hath: 
created the world? To offend any one, is to 
diminiſh the ſum of his happineſs, it is to 
atfflict him, it is to deprive him of ſomething, 
it is to make him experience a painful 8 
ſation. How i is it poſſible that man can be 
able to change the well-being of the om- 
nipotent Sovereign of nature, whoſe hap- 
pineſs is unalterable? How can phyſical 
actions in a material being, be able to have 
an influence upon an immaterial ſubſtance, 
and make him experience incommodious 
ſenſations? How can a weak creature, who 
has received from God his being, his or- 
ganization, his temperament, from whence 


reſult his paſſions, his mode of acting and 


of thinking, be able to act againſt he will 
of an irreſiſtible force who never conſents 


to confuſion or to ſin? 


On the other hand, jvsriex, according 
to the only ideas of it that we can be able 


to form to ourſelves, ſuppoſes a permanent 
42555 
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diſpoſi tion to render to each that which is 
due to him: now theology unceaſingly re- 
peats to us that God owes us nothing; that, 
the benefits which he beſtows on us are the 
_ gratuitous effects of his goodneſs ; and that, 
- without wounding his EQUITY, he can be 


able to diſpoſe, according to his pleaſure, of 
the work of his hands, and even plunge 
it,, if it ſhould ſo pleaſe him, into the abyſs 
of miſery. But in this I do not ſee the = 
. ſhadow of juſtice ; + Þ only ſce | in it the moſt EL. 
frightful of tyrannies; I find in it the moſt 


revolting abuſe of power. Indeed, do we 


not ſee innocence ſuffering, „ virtue in tears, 
crime triumphant and recompenced under 
the empire of this god of whoſe juſtice 
they boaſt (20)? | Theſc evils are tranſient, 


(20) Dies 4 ficiet | be numerare . FER mals 


event) it; nec minus fi comme norem quibus malis optime. 


CiIckR. DE NAT. DEOR. LIB. III. 


If a virtuous king poſſeſſed the ring of &yces, that is 


to ſay, had the faculty of rendering himſelf inviſible, 


would he not make uſe of it to remedy abuſes, to reward | 
the good, to prevent the conſpiracies of the wicked, to 


make order and happineſs reign throughout his ſtates ? 


Sold is an inviſible and all- powerful Monarch, neverthe- 


leſs his ſtates are the theatre of crime, of confuſion; he 
zemecles nothin g, 


2 en 
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vou hs, they will only laſt for a time; very 5 
well, but then your God is unjuſt at leaſt | 
for ſome time. It is, you ſay, for their good 
that he chaſtiſes his friends. But if he is 
good, how can he conſent to let them ſuffer 

„even for a time. * he knows every thing, 


what reaſon has he to re prove his favourites, 


from whom he has nothing to fear? If he is 


really omnipotent, can he not be able to 


| ſpare them theſe tranſitory misfortunes, and 
| procure them at once a durable and per- 
manent felicity? If his power is ſteady and 


not to be ſhaken, what reaſon has he to E 


make himſelf uneaſy at the vain conſpiracies 
- which they would form againſt him? 
Where is the man filled with kindneſs 
and humanity, | who does not defire with all 

- his heart to render his fellow creatures 
happy? If God ſurpaſſeth in goodneſs all 
the beings of the human ſpecies, why doth 
he not make uſe of his infinite power to 
render them all happy? Nevertheleſs, we 
ſee that ſcarcely any one hath reaſon to 


be ſatisfied with his condition on earth. 


For one mortal that enjoys, we ſee thou- 
ſands who ſuffer; for one rich man who 


lives = 
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lives in the midſt of abundance, there are 
' thouſands of | poor who want AN 
whole nations groan in indigence to ſatisfy 
the paſſions of ſome princes, of fome nohies, 5 
whom all their vexations do not render 
more fortunate on that accoun it. In short, . 
under an omnipotent g god, wh ole goodneſs 
bath no limits, the earth is every where 
bathed with the tear 3 of the miſerable. . 
|} : What reply do they make to all this? They © 
1 tell us coolly that THE JUDGMENTS OF GOD | 
ARE IMPENETRABLE; in this caſe, [ de- 
mand by what right do you reafon upon 
them? Upon what foundation do you attri- 
bute to him a virtue that you cannot pene- 
_ trate? What idea do you form to yourſelf 
of a les that never. reſembles that of 
They tell us that the unte of 00 4 Is 
tempered with his mercy, his compallion, 
and his goodneſs. But what do we under- | 
ſtand by mercy? Is it not a derogation to 
the ſevere rules of an exact and rigorous 
juſtice, which cauſes us to remit to ſome. 
one the puniſhment that he had merited? 
In a prince, clemency | is either a violation 


of 
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of . or the exemption then a too 
| ſevere law; the laws of a god infinitely _ 
good, equitable, and wiſe, can they then be 
too ſevere, and if they are truly immutable, : 
can he be able to derogate from them 
an inſtant? We nevertheleſs approve of \ 
dclemency in a ſovereign, when its too great 1 
facility does not become prejudicial to fo- 
ciety ; we eſteem it becauſe it announces 
Ain bim humanity, mildneſs, A compaſſionate 
and noble foul, qualities which we prefer 
in our maſters to rigour, cruelty, inflexi- 
bility. ' Beſides, human laws are defective; "= 
they are frequently too ſevere; they cannot | 
be able to forſee all circumſtances and all 
_ cafes; the puniſh ments which they decree 
are not always juſt and proportionate to 
the offences. It is not thus with the laws 
of a god, whom we ſuppoſe perfectly juſt 
and wiſe; his laws ought to be ſo perfect 
| that they never can be able to admit of ex- 
ceptions; the Divinity cannot in conſe- 
quence ever derogate from them without. 5 


wounding his immutable equity. 


The ns life was invented to ſhelter 


the. divine Juſtice, and to exculpate him 
from 
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| from thoſe evils which he ſo frequently cauſes 5 
his greateſt favorites to experience in this 
world: it is there, they tell us, that the 
ceœleſtial monarch will procure for his elecrt 
that unalterable happineſs, which he has 
refuſed them on earth; it is there that he will 

_ indemnify thoſe w hom he loves for that tran- 
fitory injuſtice, thoſe afflicting tr als, * hich 
he makes them ſuffer here below. In the 
5 mean time, is this invention caculated to give 11 
us thoſe clear ideas ſuitable to juſtify provi- 
dence? It God oweth nothing to his crea- _ 
tures, upon what foundation can they expect, 
: a future life, an happineſs more real, . 
more conſtant, than that which they at pre- 
ſent enjoy? It will be founded, ſay thev, 
upon his promiſes contained in his revealed 
boracles. But are they quite certain that theſe 
oracles have emanated from him? On the 0 
other hand, the ſyſtem of another life doth _ 
not juſtziy this god for the moſt fleeting 

and tranſitory injuſtice ; for does not injuf- 

| tice, even when it is tranſient, deſtroy that 
immutability which they attribute to the 
Divinity? In ſhort is not that omnipotent 
being whom they have made the! author of 

| all 
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ul things, himſelf the firſt cauſe or accom- 


plice of the offences which they commit 


againſt him? Is he not the true author f 
= evil, or of the lin which he permits, whilſt 
due can be able to prevent it; and in this 
caſe can he be able, conſiſtently with juſtice, : 


. to punith thoſe whom he renders culpable? 


We have alrcady ſeen the multitude of . 


_ contradictions and extravagant hypotheſes, 


to which the '£ attributes, which theology 
gives to iis god, muſt neceſſarily give place. 
1 being clothed at one time with ſo many 
diſcordant qualities, will be alw ays undefin- 
able; will only preſent thoſe notions which 


will deſtroy each other, and he will in con- 
ſequence remain a being of the 1 imagination. 


This god hath, fay they, created the hea- 
vens, the earth, and the beings who inhabit 
therein, to maniteſt his own peculiar glory: 
but . monarch who is ſuperior to all be- 


ings, who hath nc ither rivals nor equals i in 


nature, who cannot be compared to any of 


his creatures, is he ſuſceptible of being ani- 


mated with the deſire of glory? Can he orte | 


be debaſed, degrac din che eyes of his fellow 


creatures ? Haih | he occalion for the eſteem, 


t& 3 the 


mwg 
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the "FOR the admiration of men? The - 
love of glory is in us only the defire of giving : 
our fellow creatures an high opinion of our-= 
| ſelves; this paſſion is laudable, when it 
determines us to perform great and uſe- 
ful actions; but more frequently it is only 
a weakneſs attached to our nature, it is 


only a delire in us to be Ciſtinguithed from 


thoſe beings with whom we compare our- 1 
ſelves. The god of whom they ſpeak to us 

_ ought to be exempt from this paſſion ; ; he 
has no fellow creatures, he has no competi- f 
tors, he cannot be offended with thoſe ideas 
which we form of him; his power cannot 


ſuffer any diminution, nothing can be able 


to diſturb his eternal felicity; ; muſt we not 


conclude from this that he cannot be able to 


be either ſuſceptible of deſiring glory, or 
ſenſible to the praiſes and eſteem of men? 
If this god is jealous of his prerogatives, of 
his titles, of his rank, of his glory, where- 
fore doth he ſuffer that ſo many men are 


capable of offending him ? ? Why doth he 


| permit ſo many others to have ſuch un- 


favorable opinions of him ? Why alloweth 


he others to have the temerity to refuſe 
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him that incenſe which is ſo flattering to : 
his pride? How cometh he to permit that 
a mortal like me, ſhould dare attack his 
rights, his titles, even his exiſtence? It is in 
order to puniſh thee, you will ſay, for having 5 
made a bad uſe of his favours. But Why 
__ doth he permit me to abuſe his kindneſs | # 
Or why are not the favours which he confers 
on me ſufficient to make me act agreeably to 
his views? It is becauſe he hath made thee 
free. Why hath he given me a liberty, of 


which he muſt have foreſeen that I ſhould 


be able to make an improper uſe ? Is it then 
A preſent worthy of his goodneſs, to give 
me a faculty that enables me to brave 

his omnipotence, to detach from him his 
adorers, to render myſelf eternally miſer- 
able? Would it not have been much more 


advantageous for me never to have been 


born, Or at leaſt to have been placed i in the 
rank of brutes or ſtones, than to have been in 
deſpite of myſelf placed amongſt intelligent 
beings, there to exerciſe the fatal power of 


laſing myſelf without redemption, by of- 
fending or miſtaking the arbiter of my fate? 


Had not God much better have ſhewn me 


Likes af 
. =p 
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his omnipotent goodneſ on my account, 5 
and would he not have laboured much 
more efficaciouſly to his true glory if he had 
bobbliged me to render him my homage, and 
e to have merited an ineffable ed 


neſs ? I 


The ſyſtem I the liverty of man, fo 


= little founded, which we have formerly de- OD 
ſtroyed, was viſibly imagined to wipe from 


the Author of nature the reproach which 


they muſt make him of being the author, 


| the ſource, the firſt cauſe of the crimes of his : 


creatures. In conſequence of this fatal pre: 


ſent given by a beneficent god, men, accord- : : 
ing to the ſiniſter ideas of theology, will for 
the moſt part be eternally puniſhed for their 


faults in this world. Farfetched and endleſs 


torments are by the juſtice of a merciful and 
5 compaſſionate god, reſerved for fragile 

| beings, for tranſitory offences, for falſe rea- 
ſonings, for involuntary errors, for neceſſary 5 


paſſions, which depend on the temperament 
which this god has given them, circumn- i 

ſtances in which he has placed them, or, if 

they will, the abuſe of this pretended liberty, - 


which a \ provident god ought never to have 
Ot © I Hs accorded Cs 
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accorded to beings capable of abuſing: it. 
Should we call that father good, rational, juſt, 
clement, and compaſſionate, who ſhould arm 
with a dangerous and ſharp knife the hands 
'of a petulant child, with whoſe impru- 
| dence he was acquainted, and who ſhould _ 
puniſh him all his life, for having wounded 
himſelf with it? Should we call that prince 
juſt, merciful, and compaſſionate, who did 
not proportion the puniſhment to the of- 
fence, who ſhould put no end to the tor- 


ments of that ſubject who in a ſtate of 


| inebriety thould have tranſiently wounded 
his vanity, without however caufing him 
any real prejudice ; ; above all, after having 
himſelf taken pains. to. intoxicate Bis 
Should we look upon that monarch as all- 
: powerfi ful whoſe dominions ſhould be in ſuch 
a ſtate of anarchy, that with the exception 
of a ſmall number of faithful ſubjects, all 
the others ſhould be able every inſtant to 
deſpiſe his laws, inſult himſelf, fruſtrate his 
will? O, theologians ! agree that your g god 


is nothing but an heap = qualities which 
form a whole as perfectly incomprehenſible 
to vour mind as to 1 mine ; by ont of over- 


burthening 
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burthening him with Tom patible qualities, 
ye have made him truly a chimera, which 
all your hypotheſes cannot he able to main- | 
tain in the exiſte ence vou are willing t to give 


5 him. p 


are, in God, qualities fo eminent, or have 


ſuch. little ſimilarity to our „ Bn af. they have 


no relati ion with theſe ſame qualities, whos” 
To they are found 1 in men. But | ſhall anſv CIs : 
how ſhall I form to myſelf ideas of theſe 


divine perfections, if they bear no reſem- 


blance to thoſe of theſe virtues which I find | 
in my fellow creatures, or to the diſnofitions 
which I feel in m yſelf? If the jackie of 
God is not that of men; if it operates in 
that mode which men call injuſtice if his 


1 uy 


goodneſs, his clemency, his wiſl om, do not 


manifeſt themſelves by ſuch ſigns, that we 
can be able to recognize then 5 1 all his di- 
15 vine qualities are contrary to th 2 received | 
ideas; if in theology all the human actions arc 
obſcured or overthrown, how c can mortalslike _ 
myſelf pretend to announce them, to have a 


knowled ge of them, to explain them to others? 


4  Woull 


They ill neverthele 65 reply 10 4504 : 
| - difficulties, that goodneſ ON wi ſdo: m, juſtice, 8 8 
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Would e give to the mind the inef. 
fable boon of conceiving that which no man 
is in a capacity to comprehend? Would it 
- procure to its agents the marvellous faculty of 
having preciſe ideas of a god compoſed of ſo 
many "contradiftory qualities 7 In ſhort, the 
© _ theologian would he be himſelf a god? 55 
They ſhut our mouths by ſaying, "that God 155 
himſelf hath ſpoken, that he hath made _ 
But when, where, 1 5 
and to whom hath this god ſpoken? w here are 


himſelf known to men. 


the divine oracles! ? An hundred voices Taiſe 


__ themſelves at the ſame moment, an hundred 
hands ſhew them to me in abſurd and dif- 
cordant collections: I run them over, and 

| through the whole I find that the GOD OF. 


 w15DOM hath ſpoken an obſcure, inſidious, 


and irrational language. 


I fee that the 
80D oF. GOODNESS hath been cruel and 
ſanguinary ; that the 60D oF JUSTICE hath 
been unjuſt. and partial, hath ordered in- 
iquity; that the GOD oF MERCIES deſtines 
the moſt hideous puniſhments to the un- 


happy victims of his anger. Beſides, ob- 


ſtacles preſent eee 1 men at- | 
tempt to verify the pretended relations of a 
divinity, 


N 8 — - * 
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divinity, who i in two countries hath never 
literally holden the ſame language; who 
bath ſpoken in ſo many places, at ſo many 
times, and always fo variouſly, that he ap- 
pears every where to have thewn himſelf only 
with the determined deſign of throwing the 
5 human mind into the moſt ſtrange Per- 
plexity. 8 | | 
The relations which they ſuppoſe be- 
tween men and their god can only be 
founded upon the moral qualities of this 
being; if theſe moral qualities are not 
known to men, they cannot ſerve them for TY 
models. It were needful that theſe qualities 
were natural in a known being to be imitat- 
ed; how can [ imitate a god "of whom the 
goodneſs and the juſticedo not reſemble mine 
in any thing, or rather are directly contrary 
to that which I call either juſt or good? If 
60d partakes of nothing of that which forms 
us, how can we be able, even diſtantly, to 
propoſe to ourſelves the imitating him, the | 
reſembling him, the following a conduct ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſe him by conforming ourſelves 
to him? What can be, in effect, the motives 
of that worſhip, of that homage, of that obedi- 
ence 
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ence which we are told to render to the 
— Supreme Being, if we do not eſtabliſh them | 
upon his goodneſs, upon hisveracity, upon his | 
Juſtice, in ſhort upon ſuch qualities as we can 
be able to underſtand ?. How can we have 
clear ideas, if theſe qualities in God are no 
longer of the ſame nature as in us?? } 
They will tell us, no doubt, there cannot 
be able to be any proportion between the 
creator and his work ; that the clay has no 
right to demand of the potter who hath 
; formed it; by have. you faſhioned me thus ? - 
But if there be no Proportion between 
: the workman and his work; if there be no 
analogy between them, what can be the 
relations that will ſubſiſt between them? If 5 
God is incorporeal, how doth he act upon 
bodies, or how can corporeal beings be 
able to act upon him, offend him, difturb 
his repoſe, excite in him motions of anger ? 
If man is relatively to God only an EARTHEN. 
Ask, this VASE owes neither Prayers nor 
thanks to its potter for the form which 
he has been willing to give it., It this 
potter irritates himſelf againſt Is VASE 
for having formed it badly, or for having 
rendered 
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5 rendered it incapable of the uſes to which 
he had diſtined it, the potter, if he is not 
an irrational being, ought to take to himſelf 85 


the defects Which he finds in it; Fog certain. _ 


ly has the power to break it, and the 


vask cannot prevent him; it 1 neither : 


have motives nor means to ſoften his anger, 
but will be obliged to ſubmit to its def- 


5 tiny; and the potter would be completely 


deprived of reaſon if he were willing to pu- 
niſ his vaſe, rather than, by forming it anew, 
give it a figure more ſuitable to his deſigns. 
We ſee, that according to theſe notions, 
men have no more relation with God than 
5 ſtones. But if God owes nothing to men, 
if he is not bound to thew them either - 


Juſtice or goodneſs, men on their parts 


cannot be able to owe any thing to him. 
We have no knowledge of any relations 
between beings which may not be recipro- 
cal; the duties of men amongſt themſelves 
are founded upon their mutual wants; 
if God has not occaſion for them, they 
cannot owe him any thing, and men 


cannot poſſibly offend him. In the mean 


time, the authority of God can only 
Vol III. 5 R 2 be 
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: be founded on the good which he does to | 
men, and the duties of theſe towards 
o, en have no other motives than 
5 the bope of that happineſs which they 
expect from him; if he does not owe them 
this happineſs, all their relations are anni- 
hilated, and their duties no longer exiſt. 
Thus, in whatever manner we view the 
theological ſyſtem, Ir DESTROYS ITSELF. | 
Will theology never feel that the more it 
endeayours to exalt its god, to exaggerate 
his grandeur, the more incomprehenſible ” 
- renders him to us? That the farther it re- 
moves him from man, or the more it de- 
baſes this man, the more it weakens 
the relations which they have ſuppoſed 
between this god and him; if the ſovereign 
of nature is an infinite being and totally dif- 
ferent from our ſpecies, and if man is only 
in his eyes a worm or a ſpeck. of dirt, 
it is clear there cannot be any MORAL 
RELATIONS between two beings ſo little 
: analogous to each other; and again it is i 
more evident that the VASE which he has 
formed is not capable of reaſoning upon 
1 


It | 
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CY is however upon the relations fubfiſting 
15 between man and his god that all worſhip 
WM founded. Nevertheleſs all the religions 
of the world have a deſpotic god for their 
baſis; but is not deſpotiſm an unjuſt and 
unreaſonable power? Is it not equally to 
undermine his goodneſs, his juſtice, and his 
infinite wiſdom, to attribute to the divinity 
the exerciſe of ſuch a power? Men! in ſeeing 
the evils with which they are frequently 
: aſſailed in this world, without being able to 
| gueſs by what means they have attracted g 
tze divine anger, will always be tempted 
to believe that the maſter of nature is a 
SULTAN, who owes nothing to his ſubjects, : 


who is not obliged to render them any ac- 


count of his actions, whois not bound to con- 

form himſelf to thoſe laws, whois not himſelf 

ſubmitted to thoſe rules, which he preſcribes 
for others ; - whoin conſequence can be un- 

_ Juſt, who hath the right to carry his ven- 
geance beyond all bounds ; ; in ſhort, the 
| theologians have pretended that God would : 
have the right of deſtroving the univerſe, and 


replunging it into the chaos from whence 
his wiſdom bath withdrawn it; whilit the 
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5 ſame thetlopians quote to us the order and WT 
5 marvellous arrangement of this world, as 

the moſt convincing Proof of his exiſt- 
_ ence *, 1 . 
Wh ſhort. theology de among the ; 
en of God the incommunicable pri- 


vilege of acting contrary to all the laws 
of nature and of reaſon, whilſt it is upon his 


reaſon, his juſtice, his wiſdom, his fidelity in 

| _ fulfilling his pretended engagements, that 
they are willing to eſtabliſh the worſhip . 
which we owe him, and the duties of mo- 
= rality. What an ocean of contradiftions ! A. 
being who can do every thing and who owes 
ching to any one, who in his eternal de- 
crees can elect or reject them, predeſ- 
iinate them to happineſs or to miſery, who 
hath the right of making them ſerve for the 
playthings "of his caprice, and to afflict 
them without reaſon, who could go fo 
far as even to deſtroy and annihilate the uni- 
verſe, | is he not a an Of dæmon ; 18 


* We conceive at leaſt, fays 1 DocToR GASTEILL, 
"what God could be able to overturn the univerſe, and 
replunge it into chaos.-—SEE HIS DEFENCE OF RELI- 
GION AS WELL NATURAL AS BEVEAL RD. 5 | 
3 there 
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| there any thing more hideous thin the im- 
mediate ers that are capable of 
being drawn from theſe revolting ideas which 
are given us of their god by thoſe who tell 

us to love him, to ſerve him, to imitate him, to 


obey his orders? Would it not be a thouſand - 


times more preferable to depend upon blind 


matter, upon a nature deſtitute of intelli- 5 
gence, upon chance, or upon nothing , Upon 7 * 


god of ſtone or of wood, than upon a god 
8 they ſuppoſe i is laying ſnares for men, 
0 inviting them to ſin, permitting them 
to commit thoſe crimes which he could 
prevent, to the end that he may have the 
barbarous pleaſure of puniſhing them with- 
out meaſure, | without utility to himſelf, 
without correction to them, without their 
example ſerving to reclaim others? A 
gloomy terror muſt neceſſarily reſult 


from the idea of ſuch a being; his 


power will wreſt from us much ſervile ho- 


mage; we ſhall call him good to flatter him 


or to difarm his malice; but, without over- 


turning the eſſence of things, ſuch a god 


will never be able to make himſelf beloved 
by us, when we ſhall reflect that he owes us 
EE nothing, 
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nothing, that he hath the right of being | 
unjuſt, that he hath the power to puniſh his 
creatures for making a bad uſe of the _ 
| Hberty which. he grants them, or for mr”: 
having had that grace W hich he hath been 


pleaſed to refuſe to them. N 
Thus, in ſuppoſing that God! 18 ot Chand 


5 . by any rules, they viſibly ſap the 
5 foundation of all religion. A theology 
which aſſures us that God hath been able to 
create men for the purpoſe of frendering them 
eternally miſerable, thews us nothing but 
=} ev il and malicious genius, whoſe malice 
is an inconc civable abyſs, and infinitely ſur- 
paſſeth the cruelty of the moſt depraved 
beings of our ſpecies. Such is nevertheleſs 


the god which they have the confidence to 


propoſe for a model to the human ſpecies 3 
Such i is the divinity which is adored even by 

thoſe nations who boaſt of being the moſt 
| enlightened i in this w orld! 


It is however upon the moral character 


of the divinity, that is to ſay, upon his 
goodneſs, his wiſdom, his equity, his love 
of order, that they pretend to eſtabliſh our 
morals, c Or the ſcience of thoſe duties which 
EO connect 
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connect us to the beings of our ſpecies. 
But as his perſections and his goodneſs con- 
tradict themſelves very frequently and give 
: place to weakneſs, to injuſtice, to cruel ſe- 
Veoerities, we are obliged to find him change- 
able, fickle, capricious, unequal } in his con- 
duct, in contradiction with himſelf, accord- 
: ing to the various modes of action which 
they attribute to him. Indeed we ſome- 
times ſee him favourable to, and ſometimes 
diſpoſed to injure the human ſpecies ; ſome- 
times the friend to reaſon and the happi- 
neſs of ſociety; ſometimes he interdicts the 
uſe of reaſon, he acts as the enemy of all 
virtue, he is flattered with ſeeing ſociety 


diſturbed. Nevertheleſs, as we have feen 


mortals cruſhed by fear, hardly ever daring 
to avow that their god was unjuſt or 5 4 
nor to perſuade themſel lves that he authorized 
them to be ſo; they concluded ſimply that 
every thing which they did according to his 
8 pretended orders or with the view of pleaſ- 
ing him, was always extremely g good, how-w- 
ever prejudicial it might otherwiſe appear 
in the eyes of reaſon. They ſuppoſed han; 
the maſter of creating, the juſt and the un- 
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| juſt, of Singing good into evil, nnd evil 
into good, truth into falſehood, and falſe- 
hood into truth: in ſhort, they gave him the 
right of changing the eternal eſſence of 
things; they made this god ſuperior to the 
"hs of nature, of reaſon, and of virtue; they 
believed they could never do wrong in follow- 
ing his precepts, although the moſt abſurd, 
the moſt contrary to morals, the moſt oppo- 
ite to good ſenſe, and the moſt prejudicial to 1 
the repoſe of ſociety. With ſuch principles 
do not let us be ſurpriſed at ſeeing thoſe hor- _ 
rors which religion cauſes to be committed 
on the earth. The moſt atrocious religion 
Was the moſt immediate confequence | SY 


In 


- * The modern religion of Europe hath viſibly cauſed 
more ravages and troubles than any other known ſuper- _ 
ſtition; it was in that reſpec very accordant to its princi- 
| ples. They may well preach tolerance and mildneſs in 


_ the name of a deſpotic god, who alone hath a right to the 
| homage of the earth, who is extremely jealous, who is 


willing that they ſhould admit ſome doctrines, who 
SN puniſheth cruelly for erroneous opinions, who demand- 
eth zeal from his adorers, ſuch a god muſt conſequently | | 
make fanatical perſecutors of all men. The theology 


of the preſent day is a ſubtile venom, ſuitable to infect 
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In founding morals upon the character | 
: : of a god, who is fo little in accord with 
morality, who changes his conduct, man 
will never be able to aſcertain what conduct 
he ought to hold, either upon that which he 
owes to God, upon that which he owes 
to himſelf, or upon that which he owes to 
others. Nothing then was more dangerous, 
than to perſuade him, there exiſted a being 
| ſuperior to nature, before whom reafon muſt 
remain ſilent, to whom, to be happy, he. - 
muſt ſacrifice every thing here below. His — 
pretended orders, and Ib example muſt 
5 neceſſarily be much ſtronger than the pre- 
cepts of human morals; the adorers of this 
god, cannot then liſten to nature and ; 


all by the IT which they 8 to it. By the 5 
dint of METarnys1cs, the modern theologians have be- 
come ſyſtematically abſurd and wicked : by once admit- 
ting the odious ideas which they gave of the Divinity, it 
was impoſſible to make them underſtand that they ought . 
to be humane, equitable, pacific, indulgent, tolerant; 
they pretended and proved that theſe humane and ſocial 

virtues, were not ſeaſonable in the cauſe of religion, and 
would be treaſon and crimes in the eyes of the cœleſtiall 
Monarch, to whom every thing ought to be ſacrificed. | 
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good ſenſe, but when by chance they accord 5 
with the caprice of their god, in whom 
they ſuppoſe the power of annihilating C 
the invariable relation of beings, of chang» 
ing reaſon into folly, juſtice into injuſtice, ; 
and even crime into virtue. By a conſequence 
of theſe ideas, the religious man never ex, 
amines the will and the conduct of the c- 
leſtial deſpot, according to the ordinary 
rules; he will be inſpired with every thing 
that comes from him, and thoſe who ſhall | 
: pretend they are charged with interpreting Tres 
is oracles, will always aſſume the right of 
rendering him irrational and criminal ; his 
rſt duty will always be to obey his god ; 


without murmuring. 


Such are the fatal and „ conſe- 
quences of the moral character which they 
give to the Divinity, and of the opinion 
which perſuades mortals they ought to 
pay a blind obedience to the abſolute | 
Sovereign, whoſe arbitrary and fluctuating f 


will regulates all duties. Thoſe who firſt 


had the confidence to tell men, that i in mat- : 
ters of religion, it was not permitted . 
oe them to conſult their reaſon, nor the inte- 
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reſts of bociety, evidently propoſed. to them. - 
ſelves, to make them the ſport or the inſtru- 


ments of their own peculiar wickedneſs. It 


is from this radical error then, that have 
ſprung all thoſe extravagancies, which the 


5 0 different religions have introduced upon the _ 


earth; that tied fury which has delug- 
ed it in blood; thoſe. inhuman perſecu- L 
tions which have ſo frequently deſolated 
uetions; in ſhort, all thoſe horrid tragedies, 
of which the name of the Moſt-High was 
the cauſe and the pretext here "below. 
Every time they have been willing bs. 
render men unſociable, they have cried that 
God was willing they ſhould be ſo. Thus 
7 the theologians themſelves have taken pains 
to calumniate and to defame the phantom 
which they have erected upon the ruins of 
human reaſon, of a nature well known, 
and a thouſand times preferable to a tyran - 
nical god, whom they render odious to 
5 every honeſt ſoul, in believing they exalt 
him, and cover him with glory. Theſe 
theologians, are the true deſtroyers of their 
own peculiar idol, by the contradictory : 
qualities which they accumulate in him: 
| 8 F they 
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| they are the theologians, as we | ſhall yet 
: prove in the ſequel, who render morals. 
uncertain and fluftuating, by founding them 
upon a changeable and capricious god, 
much more frequently unjuſt and cruel, 
than filled with goodneſs. They are the ſame 
theologians who overturn and annihilate 
bim, who command crime, carnage, and bar- 
barity, in the name of the Sovereign of the 
univerſe, who interdict us the uſe of 
: reaſon, which alone ought to regulate all 5 


our actions and ideas. 


Whatever it may be, admitting, if FE £ 
2 wil for a moment, that God poſſeſſes all 
- the human virtues in an infinite degree of 
perfection, we ſhall preſently be obliged to 
acknowledge, that he cannot connect them 
with thoſe metaphyſical, theological, and ne- 
gative attributes, of which we have already 


ſpoken. If God is a ſpirit, how canhe be able 


to act like man, who is a corporeal being * 
A pure ſpirit ſees nothing; it neither hears our 
5 prayers nor our cries, it cannot be conceived 


to have compaſſion for our miſeries, being 


deſtitute of organs, by the miniſtry of which 
the ſentiments of pity can be excited in us. 


He 


or NATURE. va 
2; He is not immutable, if his diſpoſitions can be 
able to change: he is not infrite, if the 


totality of nature, without being him, can 


_ exiſt conjointly with him; he is not em- 
_ nipotent, if he permits, or if he does not 


ä prevent evil and diſorder in the world: 


he is not omnipreſent, if he is not in the man 
who lins, or if he retires at the moment in 
| which he commits the lin. Thus, in what: 
ever manner we conſider this god, the hu- . 
man qualities which they aſlign him, ne- 
ceſſarily deſtroy each other, md theſe ſame Ee 
qualities cannot, in any poſlible manner, 
combine themſelves with the ſupernatural 


attributes, g given him by theology. 
With reißen to the pretended REVELA- 


ion of the will of God, far ſrom being 


a proof of his goodneſs, or of his com- 


miſeration for men, it would ouly DES 
; proof of his malice. Indeed all revelation 2 
ſuppoſes the Divinity has been ca, able 
ol leaving the human ſpecies, during a con- 
ſiderable time, unacquainted with truths, 
the moſt important to their happineſs. This | 


revelation, made to a ſmall number of 


choſen men, would moreover announce a: 
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| pertislity i in this being, an unjuſt prodllecs 
tion, but little compatible with the good» 
neſs of the common Father of the Dünen 5 
race. This revelation alſo injures the di- 
vine immutability, ſince, by it, God would 
have permitted at one time, that men 5 
ſhould be ignorant of his will, and be wil-. 
ling at another time, that they ſhould be 
inſtructed i in it. This granted, all revelation 
is contrary to the notions which they give 


us of the juſtice, of the goodneſs of a god, ; 


who they tell us is immutable, and who: 
without having occaſion to reveal himſelf, or. 
to make himſelf known to them by miracles, 
could eal ily inſtruct and convince men, 


. - inſpire them with thoſe ideas, which he 


defires; in ſhort, diſpoſe of their minds 
and of their hearts. What will they be, 
if we are willing to examine in detail all thoſe 
pretended revelations, which they aſſure us, 
have been made to mortals? we ſhall ſee 
in them that this God only delivers out 
fables unworthy of a wiſe being; only acts 

in them, 1 IN a manner contrary to the natural 

| notions of equity; only announces in them 
engmas and oracles impoffible to be com- 


prehended; 
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prebended; paints himſelf in them yp 
traits incompatible with his infinite per ec- | 
tions; exacts puerilities which degrade him 
in the eyes of reaſon; deranges the order 
which he has eſtabliſhed in nature, to con- 
vince creatures, whom he will never make 
0 adopt thoſe ideas, th. oſe ſentiments, 
and that conduct, with which he would 
inſpire them. In ſhort, we {hall find, that 
80d ha; never manifeſted. himſelf, but 
to announce inexplicable myſteries, unin- 


telligible doctrines, ridiculous practices; to 


Go the human mind into fear, diftruſt, 
: perplexity, and above all, to furniſh a never 


: failing ſource of diſpute | to mortals (059. 


| (+) It is evident that all revelation, which is not 
diſtin, or which teac! hes MYSTERIES cannot. be 


the work of a with and intelligent Being: as ſoon 


as he ſpeaks, they ought to preſume, it is for the 
purpoſe of being underſtood: by thoſe to whom he is 
willing to manifeſt himſelf. To ſpeak fo as not to be 


_ underſtood, only announces folly or want of good faith. 
It is then very demonſtrable, that every thing which 


the prieſthood have called Ms TER Y, are inventions, 


made to throw a thick: veil. over their own. pe- 


culiar contradictions, and their own. peculiar. igno- 


rance of the Divinity. They think they ſhall fol, 
5 | F ; 
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other, or to be in accord the one with the 


other, upon thoſe ideas wh ichthey ſhall form 
to themſelves of him. From thence, that 
neceſſary diverſity, in religious opinions, 
which in all times, have given ie to the 
moſt irrational quarrels, which they always 
all difficulties by faying IT 18 4 MYSTERY. Beſides, 
their intereſt dictates that men ſhould know nothing 
of that pretended ſcience, of which ny have . 


Se th:mſdves the Wee 5 


Ne ihe: then, the ideas which theology 5 
: gives us of the Divinity will always be 
confuſed and incompatible, and will neceſ- 

- farily finiſh by! injuring the repoſe of human 
nature. Theſe obſcure notions, and theſe 

vague ſpeculations, would be ſufficiently i in- 

1 different, if men would not regard their 1 5 
reveries on this unknown being, upon 
vhom they believe they depend, as impor- 
tant, and if they did not draw from them c 

concluſions pernicious for themſelves. As 
they never will have a common and fixed 

ſtandard, whereby they can determine on this 

Being, to whom various and diverſely modi- 
fied imaginations have given birth, they 
will never be able either to underſtand each 
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look upon as materially eſſential, and which 
have conſequently always intereſted the _ 
_ tranquillity of nations. A man with = 
heated mind, will not accommodate him- : 
ſelf to the god of a phlegmatic and tranquil Us 
man; an infirm, bilious, diſcontented man, 
will never ſee this god in the fame point 
of view with him who enjoys a tempera- 
ment more ſound, from whence commonly 
reſults gaiety, contentment, and peace. an 
: equitable, good, compaſſionate, and tender 
7 man, will not delineate to himſelf the ſame 
| portrait of this god, as the man Who 
is of an harſh, inflexible, and wicked cha- 
radter. Each individual will always mo- 8 


dify his god after his own peculiar man- 


ner of being, of thinking, and of feeling. A 
wiſe, honeſt, and rational man, will never be 
able to figure to himſelf, that a god can be 
. cruel and unreaſonable. _ 


' Nevertheleſs, as fear neceſſarily Prebl 
at the formation of theſe gods; as the idea of 
the divinity was continually aſſociated with 


that of terror, his name always made mor- | 
_ tals tremble, it awakened in their minds me- 
lancholy and afflicting ideas; ſometimes it. 


c 
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threw them into inquietude; ſometimes it 5 : 
inflamed their imagination. The experience 

of all ages proves to us, that this vague name 

; | becomes, for the human ſpecies, "the moſt 
important of all their affairs ; diffuſes every . 
where conſternation or inebriety, and pro- 
| duces in their minds the moſtfrightful ravages. 
It is extremely difficult for an habitual fear, 

| which! is without exception the moſt incom- 
modious of paſſions, not to become a fatal 
4 leaven, capable of exaſperating and ſouring, 
in the long run, the moſt moderate tem- 

5 Pt „ : 
If a miſanthrope, i in ! of the Imiman 15 
race, had formed the project of throwing 
man into the greateſt perplexity, could he 
have been able to have imagined a more 
efficacious means, than to occupy them, 
without relaxation, with a being not only 
| unknown, but alſo totally impoſſible to be 
known, which ſhould, however, have been 
announced to them as the centre of all their 
thoughts, as the model and the only end 


of all their actions, as the object of all their 


reſcarches, as a thing more important than 

life, ſince their a felicity, and their 

future happineſs muſt neceſſarily depend 
upon 
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upon it? What woes it 12 if to theſe 5 
ddeas, already ſo ſuitable to diſturb their =, 
brain, he alſo joined that of an abſolute mo-- 
narch, who followed no rule in his con- 
duct, who was not bound by any duty, 
who could puniſh, to all eternity, the of- 
fences which they committed againſt. him | 
E him in the courſe of time; "TOR fury 
it is extremely eaſy to provoke, Who is 
irritated by the ideas and the thoughts 
of men, and of whom without even their 
knowledge they can incur the diſpleaſure? 
The name of ſuch A being, would aſſured- 
by be ſuffcient to carry trouble, affliction, 


and conſternation i in the ſouls of thoſe, who 
ſhould hear it pronounced ; his idea would | 
follow them every where, it would unceaſ- 


ingly afflict them, it would plunge them 
into deſpair. To what torture would not 


their mind put itſelf to diſcover this formi- 


dable being, to aſcertain the ſecret of 
pleaſing kim. to imagine what would be 
able to diſarm his anger ! What fears would 
they not entertain of not having juſtly hit 
upon him! What diſputes would they 
not have upon the nature, upon the 


1 aualities 
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qualities of a being equally unknown to all 
: men, and ſeen variouſly by each of them ! 5 
What variety in the means to which imagi- 
nation would give birth, in order to find 
| favour in his eyes or to remove his wrath! 
Such is, word for word, the hiſtory of thoſe 
: effects which the name of God produces 
55 upon the earth. Men were always fright- 
ened at it, "becauſe they never had any 
fixed ideas of the being which this name 
repreſented. The qualities which ſome 
ſpeculators, by dint of racking the brain, 
have believed they diſcovered in him, 
have done no more than diſturb the 
tre poſe of nations and of each of the citizens : 
who compoſe it, alarm them without rea- 
_ fon, fill them with ſpleen and animoſity, : 
render their exiſtence unhappy, make them 
ny loſe fight of the realities neceſſary to their 
8 Wappen By the magical charm of this 
formidable word, the human ſpecies have 
remained as if they were benumbed and ſtu- 
: pified, orelſea blind fanaticiſm rendered them 


furious: ſometimes deſponding with fear, 


man cringed like a ſlave who bends under | 
the ſcourge of an inexorable maſter, always Us 


4 


ready 5 
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- ready to ſtrixe him; he believed hs was only 
born to ſerve this maſter whom he never 
knew. and of whom they gave him the moſt 
25 terrible ideas; to tremble under his yoke; - 
to labour to appeaſe him; to dread his ven- 13 
geance; to live in tears and miſery. If he 
raiſed his eyes bathed in tears tow ards his 
2 god, it was in the exceſs of his grief; he 
nevertheleſs always miſtruſted bim, becauſe 
he believed him unjuſt, ſevere, capricious, 
und implacable. He could neither labour for 
_ happineſs, cheer his heart, nor conſult 
his reaſon, becauſe he was always fighing, 
and he was never permitted to loſe ſight @ 
his fears. He became the enemy of him- 
ſelf and of his fellow creatures, becauſe they 
| perſuaded. him that his well- -being here 


below was interdicted, Every time there 5 


was a queſtion of his celeſtial tyrant, he no 


longer had any judgment, he no longer 
reaſoned, he fell into a ſtate of infancy or of 
delirium, which ſubmitted him to authority. 
Man was deſtined to this ſervitude as ſoon 
as he quitted the womb of his mother, and 
tyrannical opinion obliged him to wear his 


fetters during the reſt os his days. A prey 


"20 
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to the panic terrors with which they never 
.ceak ed to inſp! re him, he appeared to have 
come upon the carth only to dream, to 
groan, to ſigh, to injure himſelf, to deprive 
himſelf of all pleaſures, to embitter his life, 
or diſturb the felicity of others. Perpetu- 
ally infected by the te -rrific chimeras which 
the delirium of the imagination preſented | 


to him without ceaſing, he was abject, 


ſtupid, irrational, and he frequently became 
wicked, to honour the god whom they pro- 
poſed to bim for a model, or whom they 
told him to avenge. „ 


It was thus that mortals profirated wen 


ſelves, from race to race, before the vain - 
phantoms to which fear originally gave 


birth in the boſom of ignorance and the 


| calamities of the earth. It was thus that 

they tremblingly adored thoſe vain idols 
which they erected in the receſſes of their 
own brain, where they ave given them 


a ſonctuary; nothing can undeceive them, 


nothing can make them feel that it is 
themſelves whom they adore, that they 
3 mew knee 8 before their. own 


= the 
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1 che extravagant picture which they have 
themſelves delineated; they obſtinately per- 
ſiſt in N themſelves, i in perplexing 
= | themſelves, in trembling; they make a 
crime even of the pleaſure of diſſipating their 
fears; they miſtake the ridiculous produ- 
tion of their own folly ; their conduct reſem- 
bles that of children, who are afraid of them- 


ſelves, when they ſee ! in a mirror their own 


peculiar traits which they have disfigured. 
Their extravagancies, fo grievous to them- 
ſclves, have thek epoch i in this world from -— 
the fatal notion of a god; they will conti- : 


nue them and renew them until ſuch time 


as this unintelligible notion ſhall no longer 


be looked upon as important and neceſſary 


to the happineſs of ſociety. In the mean 
time, it is evident that the man who ſhould = 
arrive at the deſtruction of this fatal notion, 


or at leaſt ſhould diminith its terrible 1n- 


fluence, would certainly be the friend of 


the human ſpecies. 


pe idea of God 1 is innate. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


EXAMINATION or THE PROOFS. or Try 


EXISTENCE or 60D GIVEN BY 
CLARKE. - 


5 Tis unanimity of men in | acknowiedg- 
ing a god is commonly looked upon as the 
ſtrongeſt proof of the exiſtence of this 
being. There is not, they tell us, any peo- 
ple on the earth who have not ſome ideas, 5 
true or falſe, of an all-powerful agent who 
| governs the world. The moſt unpolithed | 
ſavages as well as the moſt civilized nations, 
are equally obliged to recur by thought 
to the firſt cauſe of every thing which exiſts; _ 
thus, they aſſure us, even the cry of nature : 
ought to convince us of the exiſtence of a. Ze 
i => of which ſhe has taken pains to en- 
grave the notion in the minds of all men, 


and they conclude from thence that the 
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of NATURE: , 
* diſengaged from prejudice, w we analize 
this proof, which appears ſo triumphant to 


many people, we ſhall ſee that the univer- 
ſal conſent of men upon an object which 
no one amongſt them has ever been able 
to have a knowledge of, proves nothing; 
it ſimply proves to us that they have bee. 
ignorant and irrational every time they have 
attempted to form to themſelves any idea 

of a concealed being, which, they could not 


ſubmit to experience; or to reaſon upon the 


nature of a being, which they can never 
; lay hold of, on any fide. The grievous * 


tions of the Divinity which we ſec diffuſed 
over the earth, only announce to us gene- 


rally that men in all countries have been 
_ expoſed to frightful dreams, have expe- 
rienced diſaſters and ro olutions, have been 


ſenſible of ſorrows, of chagrin, of afflictions 


of which they have miſtaken the phy ſical and 
natural cauſes ; thoſe events, of which they 
have been the victims or the witneſſes, have 


excited their admiration or their fear; for want 


of being acquainted with the powers and the 
laws of nature, with her infinite reſources, 
with the effects that ſhe muſt neceſſarily 


Vor. III. Ta \ produce 
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15 produce in given circumllances, "hes bare 55 
believed theſe phænomena were due to 
ſome ſecret agent, of which they have 
only had vague ideas; to a divinity which 
they have ſuppoſed conducted himſelf after 
the ſame motives and according to the ſame 5 


rules they had themſelves. 


The conſent of men in acknowledging a 
oY god then proves nothing, except that in 
the boſom of ignorance they have admired 0 8 
or trembled, and that their imagination was 
diſturbed in ſeeking the means of fixing : 
its perplexity upon the unknown cauſe of 
the phænomena which ſtruck their fight, 
or which obliged them to tremble. Their , 
diverſe imaginations have laboured variouſ- | 
ly upon this cauſe, always incomprehen- 
ſible to them. Every thing confeſſed they 
could neither be able to know or to define 


this cauſe, every one however ſaid, that he 
vas aſſured of his exiſtence, and when they 
were preſſed, they ſpoke to us of a spIRIT, 
a word which taught us nothing but the 


ignorance of him who pronounced it, with- 
ou being able to attach to it any certain 


idea. 


Let 
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Let us not be at all farpriſed ; man 


is unable to have any real ideas but of 
thoſe things which ad, or which have here 


tofore acted upon his ſenſes; now we know 
there are only material, phy ſical, or natural 
objects that can move our organs, and 
give us ideas; ; a truth which has been 
proved i in a manner ſufficiently clear at the 
- commencement of this work to prevent our 
again inſiſting upon it. We only ſay then, 
that which completes the demonſtra- 
tion that the idea of God is an acquired 
notion, and not an INNATE IDEA, 18 ä 
very nature of this notion, which varies in 
one age from another, in one country from 
another; in one man from another; what 
d ſay? an idea never conſtant in the 


ſame individual. This diverſity, this fluc- 5 


tuation, theſe ſucceſſive changes have the 
true character of an acquired knowledge, 
or rather of an acquired error. On the 
other hand, the ſtrongeſt proof that the idea 
of the divinity is only founded in error, 


is chat men have by degrees arrived at per- 
fectioning all the ſciences which have for 


: oo; any thing that is real, whilſt the 


1 2 ſcience 
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ſcience of God is the only one which they ; 

| have never perfectioned; it is every where 
at the ſame point; all men are equally = 
ignorant what is the object which they 
a core; and thoſe who are the moſt ſeriouſly _ 
occupied with it, have only more and more 

_ obſcured thoſe primitive ideas of i it, which 

' mortals had formed to themſelves. | 
As ſoonas we demand what is the god, be- 
fore whom we ſee men proſtrate themſelves, 
forthwith we fee their ſentiments. divided. 
In order . their opinions might be 

in accord, it would be neceſſary that 
uniform on ſenſations, and perceptions, 
ſhould every where have given birth to their 
notions u upon the Divinity ; this is what 
would ſuppoſe organs perfectly ſimilar, mo- 
ved or modified by events perfectly analo- 
gous. Now, as this has not been able to hap- 
pen; as men eſſentially different by their tem- 


perament, are found in circumſtances ex- 


tremely different, it muſt have neceſſarily 
been found that their ideas were not the ſame 
upon an imaginary cauſe, which each of 
them ſees ſo variouſly. Agreed in ſome 
general points, each made himſelf a god 
aſter his own manner; he feared him, he 


BOON ©; by 
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ſerved bim in his own mode. Thus, the ” 
god of one man, or of one nation, was 
hardly ever the god of another man, or of 
another nation. The god of a favage and un- 

poliſmed people, is commonly ſome material 
object, upon w hich the mind hath exerciſed 
itſelf but little; this god a appeared verv ridi- 
culqus in the eyes of another, and more poliſh- | 
: ed people, that is to ſay, thoſe whoſe mi nds 
had laboured much more upon the ſubject. . 


A ſpiritual god, of whom the adorers de- 
| ſpiſe the worſhip rendered by the ſavage 5 
= = to a material object, is the ſubtle produc- 
| - tion of the brain of various thinkers, who 
have meditated for a long time, in a poliſh- 
ed ſociety, where they 5 been deeply, 
and for a length of time, occupied with the 
: ſubject. The theological god, which the 
| moſt civilized nations admire eat the preſent | 
day, without comprehending it, is, to ſay 


: = thus, the laſt effort of the human imagina- 
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tion; it is to the god of the ſavage, what an | 
inhabitant ofour cities, where pomp and pa- 
geantry reign, clothed in a purple habit, cu- 
| riouſly embroidered, is to a man que 
naked, or {imp ly covere 0 with the Kin or a 


beaſt, 
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beaſt. It is only in civilized locieties, where. 
| leifure and eaſe procure the faculty of 
dreaming and reafoning, that idle thinkers 
meditate, diſpute, and fora metaphy ſics: the 
faculty of thought, is almoſt void in the ; 
: favage, who is occupied with hunting, with N 
: fiſhing, and with the care of procuring = 
_ uncertain ſubſiſtence, by much labour. The 
generality of men amongſt us, have not 
more elevated notions of the Divinity, and N 
have not analyzed him more than the ſa- 
vage. A ſpiritual and immaterial god, is only 8 
made to occupy the leiſure of ſome ſubtle 
men, who. have no occaſion to labour for 
a ſubſiſtence. Tuo ro v, this ſcience ſo 
important, and ſo much hoaſted of, 1s ONLY 


USEFUL TO THOSE WHO LIVE AT THE 


' EXPENCE OF OTHERS, or, Who arrogate to 


themſelves, the right of thinking for all 


thoſe who labour. This futile ſcience, occu- 
pied with chimeras, becomes 3, in poliſhed 
ſocieties, who are not mare enlightened 
for that reaſon, A BRANCH OF COMMERCE, 
7 EXTREMELY ADVANTAGEOUS To THE 
'pRIESTHOOD, and extremely injurious. to 


their fellow citizens; above all, when 
. theſe 


Ar 
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theſe have. the folly to be WW ling to take © 


an intereſt in their unintelligible op” 
nions. 1 5 


What an infinite. diſtince between an 


unformed ſtone, an animal, a ſtar, a ſtatue, 
and the ſo much abſtracted god, which x: 
modern theology hath clothed with attri- | 
butes, in which it bes ſight of him it-- 
ſelf! The ſavage deceives himſelf, without 
doubt, on the object to which he addreſſes 
his vows; like al infant, he is (mitten with | 
the firſt object that ſtrikes his ſight in a 
lively manner, or he imbibes a fear of that 
from which he believes he has received 
| ſome diſgrace ; but at leaſt his ideas are 


fixed by a real being. whi ch he has before 


his eyes. The LAPLAN DER, v ho adores a 


rock, the NEGRO who proftrates himſelf 
before a monſtrous ſerpent, fee at leaſt 
that which they adore. The 1poL ATOR 
falls upon his knees 1 a ſtatue, in 
which he belicy es there reſides a concealed 
virtue, that he judges to be uſeful or 


- prejudicial to himſelt: but that ſubtle rea- 
ſoner, whom they call a TyEOLOGIAN in 


civilized nations, and who in e 
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of his unintelligible ſcience, believes ho 17 


| hath the right 30 laugh at the SAVAGE, to 


deride the LATLANDER, to ſcoff at the 
8 NEGRO, to ridicule the IDOLATOR, doth 5 
not ſee, that he is himſelf upon his knees 
before a being, which hath no exiſtence 
but in his own brain, and of which it Is 
- impoſſible. for him to have any one idea, 
at leaſt, unle , like the SAVAGE, he re- enters 
directly into VISIBLE NATURE, to give him 5 


5 R capable of being conceived. 


Ihus the notions of the divinity, which 
"we ſee ſpread all over the face of the earth, 5 
do not prove the exiſtence of this being ; 3 
they are only a ge neral error, diverſely ac- 
quired and modificd in the mind of nations, 
who have received from their ignorant and 
trembling anceſtors, thoſe gods which they 


_ adore at the pretent Gay. Theſe gods have 


been ſucceſſively altered, decorated, ſub- 


tilized, 56 thoſe thinkers, thoſe legiſlators, 
thoſe prieſts, thoſe inſpired beings, who 
have meditate d upon them, who have pre- 


ſcribed worlhip to the uninformed, who 

have availed themſelves of their prejudices, | 

to ſubmit the m to their dominion, or to 
os =” 
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make them participate in their errors, in : 
their fears, in their credulity ; ; theſe diſpo- 
5 ſitions will always be a neceſſary conſe- 


quence of their 1 Ignorance, and the ſorrows - 
of their heart. 


If it be true, as they aſſure 1 us it is, that ; 


-” there has not been upon the earth any 
nation ſo unſociable and ſo ſavage, that 
have not had a religious worſhip, or who 
did not adore ſome god, there will 
reſult from it nothing in favour of the 
reality of this being. The word 60 will 
never deſignate more than the unknown 
cauſe of the effects, which men have ad- 
mired or dreaded. Thus the notion ſo ge- 


nerally diffuſed, will prove nothing, except 


that all men, and all generations have been 
ignorant of the natural cauſes of the effects 
which have excited their ſurpriſe and their 
fears. If we do not find at the preſent day, 
2 people who have not a god, a worſhip, a 


religion, a theology more or leſs ſubtle, it 


is that there is no people who have not 
endured misfortunes, by which their ignorant 
anceſtors have been alarmed, and which 


they have attributed to an unknown and 
CC Ü powerful 
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- powerful cauſe, which they have wand. 


mitted to their poſterity, Who after them Ol 


have no longer examined any thing. 


5 Beſides, the univerſality of an opinion, = 
0 proves nothing i in favour of its truth. Do 
we not ſee a great number of prejudices FE is 
PL and barbarous errors, poſſeſſing, even at the 
5 preſent day, the almoſt univerſal ſanction 


of the human ſpecies? Do we not ſee all 
the people of the earth imbued with 


ideas of magic, divination, inchantments, 


omens, witchcrafts, ghoſts? if the moſt. 


learned perſons are cured of theſe preju- 


dices, they ſtill find very zealous partizans, 
in the greater number of men, who believe 
them at leaſt as firmly as the exiſtence of 
a god. Will they conclude from it, that 
theſe chimeras, becauſe ſupported by the 


almoſt unanimous conſent of the human 


ſpecies, have any reality? Before copPER- f 
NICUs, there was no one who did not 
believe that the earth was ſtationary, and 
that the ſun performed its revolution 
round it; was this univerſal opinion, leſs 


2 an error on that ac count? Each man hath 


his god? Do a theſe. gods exiſt, or 
NE doth. 
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doth! none of them exiſt | > But they will tell 
us, each man hath his idea of the ſun, de 
all theſe ſuns exiſt? it is very eaſy to reply, 
that the exiſtence of a ſun is a fact verified 
by the daily uſe of the ſenſes, in the room of 
which, the exiſtence of a god i 1s not verified 
by the uſe of any one ſenſe ; all the world 


ſee the ſun, but no one ſeeth God. Here | 
5 the only difference j is betw een the reality and ” 


the chimera: the reality 1 is almoſt as vari- 
ous in the hearts of men, as the chimera; ; E 
but the one exiſts, and the other does not 
exiſt; there is on one ſide qualities. upon 


which they do not diſpute; on the other 


ſide, they diſpute upon all the quallties. 15 
No one hath ever ſaid, 7. here is no ſun, or 

the fun is not luminous and bot: but we 
find many very rational men have ſaid, 


THERE IS NO 60D. Thoſe who think this 


propoſition hideous and irrational, and who 

affirm that God exiſteth, do they not tell us 
at the ſame time, that they have never ſeen | 

or felt him, and that they know nothing of 
him? Theology is a world where every 
: thing follows laws, inverted from that which 


we] inhabit! 9 8 | 
DP 7 9 From 
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From whence then cometh this accord, 

ſo much boaſted of, of all men acknow- 
Viz ledging a god, and the neceſſity of the 
worſhip which they ought to render him? _ 

It proveth that they, or their ignorant fa- © 

5 thers, have experienced misfortunes, with- 
dent 5 able to refer them to their true . 


cauſes *. If we had the courage to exa- 


mine things coolly, and to throw : aſide thoſe EY 
prejudices, which every thing conſpires to 
render as durable as ourſelves, we ſhould 
be quickly « obliged to > acknowledge, that 


* When PTY mall bs willing - cooly. 0 to examine 
the proof of the exiſtence of a god, drawn from the ge- 
neral conſent of men, they will acknowledge, that 
they can gather nothing from it, except that all ; 


men have gueſſed that there exiſted in nature un- 


known motive- powers, unknown cauſes ;-a truth of . 
which no one hath ever doubted, ſeeing that it is im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe effects without cauſes. Thus the 
only difference betwixt the ATHEISTS, and the THEOLOs 
_ GlANs, or the WORSHIPPERS OF GoD, is that the firſt. 
 aſhgn to all the phænomena, material, natural, ſenſible 
and kn:wn cauſes; whereas, the laſt aſſign them 


fpir itual, ſupernatur al, unintelligible, unknown cauſes. 


The God of the theologians, is it in effect any other 


thing 5 {Lan an OCCULT POWER ! 5 


| the 


. 
5 
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the iden of the Divinity is in no way in- 
fuſed into us by nature; that there was * 
time in which it did not exiſt in us, and we 
| ſhould ſee that we held it by the tradition 
of thoſe who have reared us; that theſe 
had themſelves received it from their an- 
ceſtors; and that in the laſt reſort it has 85 
come from ignorant ſavages, who were our 
1 firſt fathers; or, if they will, from crafty 
| legiſlators, who knew how to turn to their 
| profit the fears, the 1 ignorance, and the cre- _ 


- dulity of our predeceſſors, to ſubmit them 
to their yoke. _ 


| Nevertheleſs, there have hook mortals, 


who have boaſted of having ſeen the divi- 
| nity: the firſt who had the temerity to tell 
this to men, was ev idently a liar, whoſe 


object was to take advantage of their ſim- 
plicity, credulity, or n n ; who gave 


out for truths the reveries of his imagina- 
tion. Our anceſtors have tranſmitted to us 
the divinities which they had thus received 
from thoſe who have deceived them, and 
of whom the impoſitions modified, from age 
to age, have by degrees acquired the public 


banclion, and that folidity, which we ſee 


the m 
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5 them poſſeſs. In conſequence, the name of <= 
God is one of the firſt words which they 
have made to echo 1 in our ears; they have 
ſpoken to us of it unceaſingly ; they have 
made us | iſp it with reſpect and fear; they : 
have made it a duty i inus, to addreſs our VOWS - 


to it, and to bend the knee before the = 


phantom which this name repreſented, but 


which we were never permitted to examine. 


Sy By the dint of repeating this word, ſo devoid | 


| of ſenſe; by dint of menacing us with this chi- 


mera; by dint of recounting to us the fables . 
of antiquity which they attribute to it, we 
| have perſuaded ourſelves, that we have ideas 


of it; we have coun! ſounded mechanical ha- 


bits with the inſtinct of our nature, and we 

ſeriouſly believe that all men bring with 
them into the world the idea of the divinity, 
It is ſor want of recalling to ourſelves . 
the firſt circumſtances, under which our 
imagination was ſtricken with ine name of 
God, and of the marvellous recitals which 


EN have been made to us of him, during 


the courſe of our infancy, and of our edu- 
cation, that we believe this abſtract idea 
inherent in our being. and innate. in all 
men 
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men *. Our memory doth not recal to 
us the ſucceſſion of cauſes, which have en- 5 
graven this name in our brain. It is uni- 
formly by habit, that we admire and fear an a 
object, which we know only by the name 
with which we have heard them deſignate 


it, from our infancy. As ſoon as they pro- 85 : 


nounce it, we aſſociate with it mechani- 
cally, and without reflection, thoſe ideas 
which this name awakens in our imagina- 


tion, and thoſe ſenſations with which they 
have told us it ought to be accompanied. 


Thus, if for a little, we would be! ingenuous | 


with ourſelves, we ſhould agree, that the 
BY idea of God, and of thoſe qualities, which 


we attribute to him. have no other foun- 
dation, than the opinions of our fathers, | 
traditionally infuſed into us by education, 
confirmed by habit, and irengthened by ex- 


ample and by authority. „ 
"We 


* 1 1BLICUS, a very obſcure Pythagorian Philofo- | 


5 pher, and a very viſionary prieſt, from whom, however, 


modern theology ap pears to have 2 borrow "oy a great 


2 5 | 


raſon, the 10 Lion of the us 70 inſpi, 1 by 720 aufe, an A Ef 


o 
8 
number of its doctrines, ſays, that ante: 9% %% to Al 16 


that © 
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We fee het that the ideas of God, en⸗ 
| gendered originally by ignorance, admi- 
ration and fear, adopted by inexperience 


and credulity, propagated by education, by © 


1 example, by habit, by authority, have be- 
come inviolable and ſacred: we have re- 
cCeived them, i in deſpite of ourſelves, upon 5 
the word of our fathers, of our inſtitutors, 
of our legiſlators, of our prieſts; we retain 


them by habit, and without having ever 


examined them, we look upon them as 
ſacred, becauſe they have always aſſured 
„ e they were eſſential to our happineſs; . 
we believe we have always had them, 
becauſe we have had them from our in- 
fancy; we judge them to be indubitable, 
becauſe we have never had the intrepidity 15 
to doubt them. If our deſtiny had given 
us birth upon the coaſts of Africa, we 
ſhould adore, with as much ignorance and 
ſimplicity, the ſerpent reverenced by the 
negroes, as we adore the ſpiritual and me- 


taphyſica! God, whom | in Europe we i; 


adore. 


that we have a /ort of FEELING of the S e able 
to the knowledge of bim. See JAMBLICUS DE MISTERIIS» 
Page 1. 
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adore. We would be ag indignant, if any one = 


diſputed the divinity of this reptile, which 


we ſhould have learnt to reſpect from the 
moment in which we quitted our mother's 
womb, as our theologians are, when thoſe 
marvellous attributes are diſputed with 
which they have decorated their God. 
Nevertheleſs, if they did conteſt the titles 
and qualities of the SERPENT-GoD of the 
NEGRO, at leaſt, they could. not diſpute his 
1 exiſtence, of which they would be enabled 
e convince themſelves by the evidence of 
© their eyes. It is by no means the ſame 
. with the immaterial, incorporeal, contra- 
= dictory God, or with the deified man, 
which our modern thinkers have ſo ſubtilly 
compoſed. By the dint of dreaming, of 


reaſoning, of ſubtilizing, they have rendered 


lis exiſtence impoſlible, to whoever ſhall 
dare to examine it coolly. We ſhall neve: 
be able, to figure to ourſelves, a being, 
who is only compoſed of abſtractions, and | 
of negative qualities; that is to ſay, who 


has no one of thoſe qualities, which the 


human mind is ſuſceptible of judging. Our 
| theologians do not know that which they 


Vor. ne 3 adore; 
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adore; they have no one real idea of the 


being, with which they unceaſingly occupy 
themſelves; this Being would have been 
long ſince annihilated, if thoſe to whom _ 
they: announced it, had dared to paſs he 
under their examination. f = 
Indeed, at the very firſt ſtep. we find a 
5 ourſelves arreſted; even the exiſtence of the 
moſt important and the moſt revered Being 

is yet a problem for whoever ſhall coolly 
vw the proofs which theology gives of 
; and although, before reafonine or dif- 55 
8 upon "the nature and the qualities = 

of a Being, it was neceſſary to verify his 
exiſtence, that of the Divinity is very far 
from being demonſtrable to any man who 
ſhall be willing to conſult good ſenſe. 
| What do I ſay? the theologians themſelves 


have ſcarcely ever been in uniſon upon 


the proofs of which they have availed 
themſelves to eſtabliſh the Divine exiſtence. ; 
Since the human mind hath occupied it- 
ſelf with his god (and when 5 it not 
been occupied with it?) i has not 
hitherto arrived at ee the exi- 
ſtence of this intereſting object, in a man- 
8 ner 
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| - clearly ſatisfactory to thoſe themdives 
who are willing that we ſhould be con- 
vinced of it. "From age to age, new cham- | 
pions of the Divinity, profound philoſo- 
5 phers, ſubtle theologians, have ſought new 
proofs of the exiſtence of God, becauſe 
they were, without doubt, but little ſatiſ. 
' fied with thoſe of their predeceſſors. Thoſe 
thinkers who flattered | themſelves with 
TO having demonſtrated this great problem, | 
where frequently accuſed of ATHE15SM, and: 
ol having betrayed the cauſe of God, by the 
weakneſs of thoſe arguments, with which : 
they had ſupported it“. Men of very 
= great genius, have indeed ſucceſſively miſ- 
: coated in their demonſtrations, or in the 
| ſolutions which they have been willing to 


* DEsCARTES, PASCHAL, DOCTOR CLARKE him 


ſelf, have been accuſed of ATHELSM by the theologians 
of their time; this has not prevented ſubſequent theolo- 
_ gians from making uſe of their proofs, and giving them 


as extremely valid. SEE FURTHER ON CHAPTER THE 
TENTH. Not long ſince, à celebrated author, under the 
name of DOCTOR BOWMAN, publiſhed a work, in which 
he pretends, that all the proofs of the exiſtence of God 5 
hitherto offered, are crazy and fragile; he ſubſtitutes his 
own in their place, full as little convincing as the others. 
: 1 2 . dire 
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= give of it; in believing they had firmounted. 
a difficulty, they have continually given 
ok given birth to an hundred others. It is to 


1 purpoſe that the greateſt metaphyſi- 


cians have exhauſted all their efforts, whe- | 


ther to prove that God exiſted, or to recon- 0 


cile his incompatible attributes; or whe- 
ther to reply to the moſt ſimple objections 5 
they having not yet been able to ſucceed, in 


© putting their god out of reach. The W 1 


culties which are oppoſed to them, are ſuf- Es, 


ficiently clear to be underſtood by an infant; 
_ whilſt, in the moſt learned nations, they will - 


be troubled to find twelve men capable of -- | 


underſtanding the demonſtrations, the ſolu- 
tions, and the replies of a DESCARTEs, of a 
LEIBNITZ, of a CLARKE, when they are 
willing to prove to us the exiſtence of the 
divinity. Do not let us be at all aſtoniſhed; : 
men never underſtand themſelves, when they _ 
ſpeak to us of God ; how then ſhould they 
be able to underſtand each other, or agree 
amongſt themſelves, when they reaſon upon 
the nature and the qualities of a being, cre- 
ated by various imaginations, which each 
man is obliged to ſee diverſely, and upon 
the 
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the account of whom men will. always 

be in an equa] ſtate of i ignorance, for want 

_.of having a common ſtandard upon which : 

to form their judgments of him. 5 

Io convince ourſelves of the nttle folidity 
of thoſe proofs which they give us of the ex- 
iſtence of the theological od and of the in- 
utility of thoſe efforts which they have made 
to reconcile his diſcordant att ributes, let us 
hear what the celebrated pocToR SAMUEL. 

2 CLARKE. hath ſaid, who in his treatiſe 

8 CONCERNING THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES 
OF GOD, Is ſuppoſed to have ſpoken in the 
moſt convincing manner . Thoſe who 


have 


* Although many people look upon the work of 
' DOCTOR CLARKE, as the moſt ſolid and the moſt con- 5 
vincing, it is well to obſerve, that many theologians of 
his time, and of his country, have by no means judged 


of it in the ſame manner, and have looked upon his 


proofs as inſufficient, and his method as dangerons to 
his cauſe, Indeed, pocToR CLARKE has pretended to 
prove the exiſtence of god 4 priori, this is what others 
deem impoſſible, and look upon it, with reaſon, as b-gging 
the principle. This manner of proving it has been rejected 
by the ſchool-men, ſuchas AL BERT THE GREAT, THOMAS | 
5 "AQUINUS, JOHN scor, and by the greater part of the 
moderns, : 
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have followed him, indeed, have dune no | 
more than repeat his ideas, or preſent his 
proofs under new forms, After the exa- . 
mination which we are going to make, we 

8 dare ſay it will be found that his proofs are 
: but little concluſive, that his principles are 
unfounded, and that his pretended ſolutions 
are not ſuitable to reſolve any _ In 


wort, = 


maderns, with the exception of 8VAREZ. They have _ 


pretended that the exiſtence of God was impoſſible to be 


demonſtrated à frior?, ſeeing that there is nothing ante- 

_ ricr to the firſt of cauſes ; but that this exiſience could 
only be proved à po ſerior:; that is to ſay, by its effects. 
In conſequence, the work of Doctor CLarKe was 


DE attacked rudely by a great number of theologians, who 


accuſed him of innovation, andof diſſerving their cauſe, 
by employing a method unuſual, rejected, and but little 
ſuitable to prove any thing. Thoſe who ſhall be wilt | 
ling to know the reaſons which have been uſed againſt | 
the demonſtrations of cLARKE, will find them in an 
Engliſh work, entitled, av ENQUIRY INTO THE IDEAS 
or SPACE, TIM, IMMENSITY, &c. BY EDMUND LAW, 
printed at CAMBRIDGE, 1734. Tf the author proves 
in it with ſucceſs, that the demonſtrations 4 priori, of 
pocrox CLARKE, are falſe, it will be eaſy to convince _ 
_ on: teives by every thing which is ſaid in our work, that 
all che cemonſirations a poſteriori, are not better ſounded. 
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mort, in the god of DOCTOR cLARXKE, as 
well as in that of the preateſt theologians, _ 
: they will only ſee a chimera eſtabliſhed upon 

gratuitous ſuppoſitions, and formed by the 
0 confuſed aſſemblage of extravagant qualities, 
wich render his exifience totally impoſſible; 
ma word, in this god will only be found a 
_ vain phantom, ſubſtituted to the energy of 
nature, which has always been obſtinately . 
FE: miſtaken. We are going to follow, ſtep by 
1 ſtep, the different propoſitions in which this 

. learned theologian developes the received N 

opinions upon the divinity. 8 : 


TO Something, ſays DocToR CL ARKE, has 
- exiled from all eternity. Os 
This propoſition is evident, and hath no 

occaſion for proofs. But what is this thing o 

which has exiſted from all eternity? Why 


For the reſt, the great eſteem in which they hold the book 
of CLARKE at the preſent day, proves that the theolo- 
gians are not in accord amongſt themſelves, frequently 
changing their opinions, and are not difficult upon the 
demonſtrations which they give of the exiſtence of a be- 
ing which hitherto is by no means demonſtrated. How- 
ever it may be, it is certain that the work of CLARKE, 
in deſpite of the contradi ctions which he has experienced, 
enjoys the greateſt reputation. 


3 mould 


ſhould not this rather be xA TRE or AT- 
TER, of which we have ideas, than a PRE 


SPIRIT, or than an agent, of which it is 


impoſſible for us to form to ourſelves any one 


SE Juſt idea? That which exiſts, does it not _ 
from thence ſuppoſe that exiftence is efſen- 


tial to him? That which cannot annihilate 


| Itſelf, does it not exiſt neceſſarily? And can 


we conceive that that which cannot ceaſe to 
exiſt, or that which cannot annihilate itſelf, 


bath had a beginning? If matter cannot be 
15 annihilated it could not have been able to 


commence to be; thus we ſay to DOCTOR 
| CLARKE, that it is matter, that is nature, 
acting by its own peculiar energy, of which 
no particle is ever in an abſolute ſtate of reſt, 
which hath always exiſted; the various ma- 
terial bodies which this nature contains, 
often change their form, their combination, 
their properties and modes of action, but 
their principles or elements are indeſtructi- 
ble, and have never been able to commence. 
11 . There has exiſted, from eternity, ſome one 8 
unc hangeable and independent being. en 
We ſhall always aſk what is this being ? We 
hall alw avs 5 deman tifitis independent of its 
peculiar 
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RE ct, or of thoſe properties which 
conſtitute it ſuch as it is? We ſhall aſk, if 
this being, whatever it may be, can make 
the other beings which it produces, or which 
Wo moves, act otherwiſe than they do, ac- 
55 cording to the properties which it b 
given them? and i in this caſe, we ſhall act, 
i this being, ſuch as they can ſuppoſe it, 
does not act neceſſarily, and is not obliged 
0 employ indiſpenſable means to fulfil his 
views, and arrive at the end which he has, 
or which they ſuppoſe him to have, in 
view? Then we ſhall ſay, that nature is 
| obliged to a& after its eſſence, that every 
5 thing which takes place i in it is neceflary, 


and that * they ſuppoſe it governed by a 


: | deity, this god cannot act otherwiſe than 
| he doth, and conſequently | is himſelf ſub- | 


' mitted to neceſſity. 
They ſay that a man is e 


when he is determined in his actions 


only by the general cauſes which are ac- 


cuſtomed to move him; they ſay he is de- 


pendant on another man, when he cannot 
act but in conſequence of the determinations 
which this laſt gives him. A body is de- 


York in pendant 
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pendant on another body, when it owes its 5 
exiſtence, and its mode of action to it. A 
being exiſting from all eternity, cannot 


ce his exiſtence to any other being; 


he cannot then be dependant upon him, 


except he owes his action to him; but it 


_— ev ident, that an eternal or ſelt- exiſting 
being contains, in his own nature, every © 
thing that i; neceſſary for him to act; then e 

matter being eternal, is neceſſarily independ- 


ant in the ſenſe that we have explained; = 


of courſe, it hath no occaſion for a mov er 
upon which it ought to depend. 


The eternal Being 1s alſo immutable if : 


5 by this attribute, they underſtand that he 
cannot change his nature; but if they would 
ſay by it, that he cannot change his mode 
of being or of acting, they without doubt 
deceive themſelves, ſince even in ſup- 


poſing an immaterial being, they would 


be obliged to acknowledge in him different 
modes of being, e cons di ffer- 
ent ways of es ; particularly if they 
did not ſuppoſe him totally deprived of 
aclion, in which caſe he would be perfectly 
uſeleſs. Indeed, to e the mode of 
action, 
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action, he muſt neceſſarily change the man- 
ner of being. From w hence we ſec that the 
_ theologians, in making God IMMUTABLE, 
render him immoveable, and conſequently 


uſeleſs. An immutable being, in this ſenſe 


of not changing his mode of being, could 
ey idently have neither ſucceſſive wills, nor 
produce ſucceſſive action; if this being hath _ 
created matter, or given birth to the uni- 
verſe, there was a time in which he was 
willing that this matter and this univerſe 
ſhould exiſt, and this time was preceded by 
. another time in which he was willing that- : 
it might not yet exiſt. If God is the author 
of all things. as well as of the motion and the 
. combination of matter, he is unceaſingly 5 
occupied in producing and deſtroying; in 
conſequence he cannot be called 1MMUTA- 
BLE, touching his mode of exiſting. The 
material world always maintains itſelf 
by the motion and the continual change of 


--: M9 parts ; - the ſum of the beings who com- 


Poſe it, or of the elements which act in it, 
is invariably the ſame ; in this ſenſe the im- 
mutability of the univerſe, is much more 
eaſy to be conceived, and much more de- 
2 5 - monſtrable, . 
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5 monſtrable, than that of a god diſtinguiſhed 
from it, to whom they ate all the effects 
n and changes which are operated before our 


eyes. Nature is not more to be accuſed of 


nfutability, on account of the ſucceſſion of 5 


5 its forms, than the eternal Being of the | 


theologians, by the diverſity of his decrees. > 


: 1 I 1. That unchangeable and independant Being, . 


which has exiſted from eternity, without any 
external cauſe of its exiſtence, muſt. be felf- 
exiſtent, that is, neceſſarily exiſting. „„ 
5 This propoſition i is only a repetition of the 


5 firſt. We reply to it then in demanding, 


why matter, which! is indeſtructible, ſhould 
not be ſelf exiſtent? It is evident that a 


being Who had no beginning, muſt be ſelf- 


exiſtent ; if he had exiſted by another, he 


would have commenced to be, and conſe- 


quently he would not be eternal. Thoſe 
who make matter co-eternal with God, do no 
more than multiply beings without neceſſity. 
iv. What the JubRance or eſſence of that Being : 
: which 15 ſelf-exijtent, or neceſſarily exiſting, 155 
we have no idea; neil ßer i is it al "ak Pa ble ad 0 
15 70 e comprehend 5 


' Doeron - 
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Docron CLARKE would 1 80 een 


more correctly, if he had ſaid that his eſſence 

is impoſſible. Nevertheleſs we ſhall agree 

| that the eſſence of matter 18 incompr -chen- | 

' ſible, or at leaſt that we only conceive. Mt 
feebly by the manner in which we are 

affected by it; but we will ſay that we are ſtill 


leſs able to conceive the divinity, which we 


cannot compaſs on any ſide. Thus we Mall 
always conclude, that it is a folly to reaſon _ 
upon it; that nothing is more ridiculous, 
than to attribute qualities to a being diſ- 
: p tinguiſhed from matter, whilſt if he exiſted, OE 
would be by matter alone that we ſhould be 
able to have a knowledge of him, that is to 
0 ſay, to aſſure our ſely es of his exiſtence, and 
his qualities. In ſhort, we ſhall conclude, 
that every thing w hich they tell us of God, 


renders him e or proves the impoſſi- 


bility we ſhall always find in ourſelves 
of conceiving a body different from matter; 
without extent and yet omnipreſent ; imma- 
terial and yet acting upon matter ſpiritual 5 
and producing immutable matter, and put- 
ting N Thang. in motion, &c. &c. 


Indeed | 
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Indeed the incomprehentibiliey of God, 


does not diſtinguiſh him from matter; this 


will not be more eaſy to comprehend, when 
we ſhall aſſociate it with a being much leſs _ 
comprehenſible than itſelf, which we know 


at leaſt by ſome of its parts. We do not 


| know the eſſence of any being, if Dy the 5 
word ESSENCE be underſtood that which 
5 conſtitutes the nature which is peculiar to 

it; we only know matter by the per- 


ceptions, the ſenſations, and the ideas which 


. gives us; it is after theſe that we judge it 


to be good or bad, according to the particu- ; 
lar diſpoſition of our organs; but whenever 


a being does not act upon any one of our 
organs, it doth not exiſt for or in us, and 
we cannot, without folly and obſcurity, ſpeak 
of its nature, or aff Ion to it qualities. The 
incomprehenſibility of God ought to con 
vince men that they ſhould not occupy 
themſelves with him: but this indifference 
would not ſuit his miniſters, who are will- 
ing to reaſon upon him continually, to ſneœẽẽ 


their learning, and unceaſingly occupy us 


1 with him to ſubmit us to their views. 
Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, if God is incomprehenſible, 
we ſhould conclude from it that our prieſts . 
do not comprehend him better than we 

. do, and not conclude from it that the moſt 

Certain way is to repreſent it to ourſelyes 5 


. by the imagination of theſe prieſts. 


v. Though he ſubſtance. or. eſſence 57 the A. 5 
exiſtent Being, is Hſelf abi Lately incompreben- 
fille to us, yet many of the el attributes f 
bis nature, are ftrifily demonſtral le, as well 
as his ex 1ſtence. Thus, in the ft tlace, the : 


 Jlf-exjſent Being muſt of neceſſity be eternal. 


This propoſition is the fame as the firſt, 5 
15 except DOCTOR | CLARKE does not here 
underſtand, that as the ſelf-exiſtent Being 
| had no beginning, he can have no ond | 
However it may be, we ſhall always alk,” - 
wherefore they obſtinately perſiſt in diſ- 
. tinguiſhing this being from the univerſe? f 
And we thall ſay, that matter, not being 


capable of annihilation, exiſts neceſſarily, 
and will never _ ceaſe to exiſt; beſides, 
how can we make this matter originate 
from a being who is not matter? Do 


1 they not ſee that matter is neceſſary, and 
that there | 1s nothing, except its powers its 
arrange - 
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Fr arrangement, its combination, which are 
contingent, or rather tranſitory? The gene- = 
ral motion is neceſſary, but the given 5 
5 motion 18 not fo, only during the time that 

. combination ſubſiſts, of which this 

Motion is the conſequence or the effect: 
we can change the direction of, accele · 
rate or retard, ſuſpend or arreſt, 1 PR 

© ticular motion, but the general motion never 
can poſſibly be annihilated. Man i in dying, 5 
ceaſes to live; that 1 is to ſay, to walk, to 5 
think, to act in the mode which 1 18 peculiar 1 

10 the human organization; but the matter, 
which compoſed bis body and his ſoul, do 

not ceaſe to move on that account, it ſimply | 


f becomes ſuſceptible of anotlier ſpecies W. f 
motion. 5 | . 


55 e ex ent Being , muſt of neceſſ iy be 


infinite and 3 
The word INFINITE preſents only a nega- 


195 idea, which excludes all bounds. It is © 

evident, that a being who exiſts neceſſarily, 

| who is independant, cannot be limited by 
any thing which is out of himſelf, he muſt. 

be the linis of himſelf; in this ſenſe we 
may ſay that HE ISIN FIN ITE. 


e 


or NATURE. 


Vor. 1 Aa theologian 


weil what they tell us that he * 
omnipreſent, it is evident, if there is nothing 
without him, there is no place in which he 
muſt not be preſent, or that there will only 
be him and the vacuum. This granted, ä 
aſk poc rox CLARKE, if matter exiſts; and 
if it does not, at leaſt, occupy a portion of ; 
ſpace? In this caſe, matter, or the univerſe, — 
muſt, at leaſt, exclude the divinity, who i TH 
not matter, from that place which the mate. 
rial beings. occupy in ſpace. - In aſking 
whether the god of the theologians, be 
buy chance the abſtract being which they call 
ſpace or the varuum? They will reply to 
us no! and they will inform us that God, 
_ who is not matter, penetrates matter. But, = 
in order to penetrate. matter, it is neceſſary | 
to correſpond with matter, and conſequent- 
ly to have extent; now to have extent, is 
to have one of the properties of matter. If 
God penetrates matter, he is material, and 
confounds himſelf with the univerſe, from 
whichit i 18 impoſſible to diſtinguiſh him; and, TE 
by a neceſſary deduction, God can never 
ſeparate himſelf from matter; he will be 
in my body, in my arm, &c. this i is what no 
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theologian will be willing to accord me. 


He will tell me this is a myſtery; and I ſhall 
underſtand from thence, that he doth not 7 
7 know where to place his god, who, how- 
| ever, according to himſelf, fills every thing 


with his immenlity. 


. Th be as It- ex tent Being muſt 4 val = * 


but one. 


7 there be nothing exterior to a Being 
wha exiſts neceſſarily, it muſt follow that he 

is unique. We ſee that this propoſition j is the 1 
ſame with the preceding one; at leaſt ” 
they are not willing to deny the exiſtence of 
the material world, or that they ſhould not 

be willing to ſay with $PINOSA, there is not, 
and we cannot be able to conceive any other 
ſubſtance than God. Præter Deum neque dari 
neque concipi poteſt - ſubſtantia, ſays this cele- 
brated atheiſt, in his fourteenth propoſition. : 


VIII. The fil ex ent Ay original cauſe of all 


things, muſt be an intelligent Being. 


Here poctroR CLARKE aſſigneth God LE 


an human quality. Intelligence is a qua- 


lity rene to organized or animated 


beings, which we have no know- 


ledge out of theſe _deings. To have 
A intelligence E 


| 
7 
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intelligence, it is neceſſary to think; 
to think, it is requiſite to have ideas; to 
have ideas, we muſt have ſenſes; when 
wie have ſenſes, they are material; and - - 


when they are material, h are > not. a Pure : 


Luis : 


The neceſſary Being, who ed. : 


5 who contains, and who produces animated 


beings, contains, includes, and produceth | 


intelligence. But has the great whole 
a peculiar intelligence, which moveth it, 
which maketh it act, which. determineth 
©: in the mode, that intelligence moves 
and determines animated bodies? This ! 18 
what nothing can abſolutely prove; man 
baving placed himſelf in the firſt rank of the 
univerſe, hath been deſirous to judge of 
every thing, becauſe he ſaw within himſelf; 
he hath pretended that in order to be per- 
feet, it were neceſſary to be like him; here 
is the ſource of all his erroneous reaſonings 
upon nature and upon his god. It has been 
imagined then, that it would be doing n 
injury to the divinity to refuſe him a quality 
which 1s found in man, and to which iS 
attached an idea of perfection and ſuperi- 
ority. We ſee that our fellow creatures are 


A . — offended. 
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offended, whenwe ſay they lack intelligence, 5 


and we judge it to be the ſame with the 
agent, whom we ſubſtitute to nature, only be- 
cCauſe we acknowledge it has not this quality. 
We do not accord intelligence to nature, 
although it contains intelligent beings ; 0 
it is for this reaſon, a god is imagined Who 
tminks, who acts, who may have intelligence 
concerning it. Thus this god is only that ab- 5 


- ſtrat quality, that modification of our being, 5 
called INTELLIGENCE, which they have — 


perſonified. It is in the earth, that are en- 

_ gendered thoſe living animals which we call 
worms; nevertheleſs, we do not ſay that the 
carth is a living being. The bread which 
we eat, and the wine which we drink, are 

not thinking ſubſtances, but they nouriſh, 

| ſuſtain, and cauſe theſe beings to think who 


are ſuſceptible of this peculiar modification. 585 5 


It is in nature that are formed intelligent, by 
feeling, thinking beings; and yet we can- 
not rationally fay, that nature teels, thinks, 
and i 18 intelligent. 


How, they will fay to us, refuſe to the 


Creator, thoſe qualities which we diſcover _ 


in his creatures The work Ty rould then be 
more 
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more perfect than the workman! 2 [Gi d, who 


hath made the eye, ſhall he not fee? God, who 

y bath formed the ear, ſhall he not bear? But E 
we adopt this mode of reaſoning, ought we 
not to attribute to God, all the Sine quali- 
ties that we hall meet with i in his creatures ? 1 


Should we not ſay, with equal foundation, 


that the god who hath made matter, is 
| himſelf matter; that the god who hath 


| faſhioned the body, muſt poſſeſs a body 


that the god who hath. made fo many_ 
5 irrational beings, is irrational himſelf; that 
the god who hath created man w ho lins, is 

liable himſelf to fin? If, becauſe the w orks 
of God poſſeſs certain qualities, and Are: 


ſuſceptible of certain modifica! tions, We con- 
: clude from thence, that God poſſeſſeth 


them alſo, we ſhall be obliged by a 


parity of reaſon, to conclude much more, 


that God is material, hath extent, hath | 


gravity, is wicked, &c. &c. 


That we might attribute wiſdom, Or an 8 
infinite intelligence to God, that is to ſay, to 

the unix erſal mover of nat re, it were needful 

that there were neither fo! ly, nor evil, nor 


WICK kednef „ nor confuſion 0 on the earth. They 


wil, 
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will, bes tell us, that even according 
to our own principles, evil and diſorder. are 
neceſſary; but our principles do not admit 
5 of A wiſe and intelligent god, who. ſhould = 
- have the power of preventing them. I, in 
admitting a ſimilar god. evil is not leſs 
neceſſary, what end can this god, 00 wiſe, ſo 
powerful, ſo intelligent, be able to ſerve, 
ſeeing that he is biet ſubmitted to neceſ- | : 
: fity ? from the nce he is no longer independ- | 
| ant, his powe r vaniſhes, heis obliged to ad- | 
mit a free courſe to the eence of things; 
he cannot prevent cautes from producing 
their effects; he cannot oppoſe himſelf 
80 evil; he cannot render man more 
_ hap ppy than he is; he cannot, conſe— 
quently, be god; he is pertectly uſe- 
leſs; he is no more than the peace able 


witneſs of that which muſt neceſſarily hap- 


bh, pen; he cannot do otherwiſe than will | 


every thing which takes place in the world. 


Nevertheleſs, they tell us, in the ſucceeding 
. propoſition, that, | 


. The ſeif ene gent and criginal cauſe of all 


_ things, is nc * g Heceſſany agen, but a being ; 
endow ed + #1 I tertv and chcic 


Man 


e 
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> as 1} 1s called FREE, when he finds in 


himſelf motives that determine him to 


action, or when his w ill finds no obſtacle . 
= the performance of that to which his mo- 


tives have determ ined him. God, or the 
neceſſary being, of which queſtion I 18 here 
made, doth ! he not find obſtecles to the ex- 


ec -ution of his projects? Is he willing that 
evil ſhould be committed, or can he not 88 
prevent it! ? In this caſe, he is not free, ang 
the will meets with continual obſtackes ; or 
_ elſe, we muſt ſay, he conſents to the com- 
- miſſion of fin; that he is w 111 ing we moul d 
offend bim : that he ſuffers men' to reſtrain 
-- "a liberty, and derange his projects. 


Loss 
will the theologians draw themfe Ive 0 out of | 


_— this perplexing intricacy? 


On the other hand, tlie god W hom they 


ſuppoſe. cannot be able to act but i in conſe- 
quence of the laws of his peculiar exittence, 
we ſhould be enabledthen to call a Heins enao- 
edwilbliberty, as far as his actions Mould not be 
determined by any thing which ſhould be 
exterior to himſelf, but this would vitibly 
be an abuſe of terms: indec dy 
able to ſay, that a being who 1s not capable 


Wax cannot 


. © 
0 
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— . acting oihirwits than he doth, and who 8 


can never ceaſe to act, but in virtue of 
_ the laws of his peculiar exiſtence, 1 a 


being poſſeſſed of liberty , there is evidently 1 


8 neceſſity i in all his actions. Ak a theolo- 
gian, if God has power to reward crime, 


and puniſh virtue? Aſk him again, if God ran 


be capable of loving him. or if he 1 is a free 


agent when the action of a man neceſſarily 5 
5 produces in him a new will? A man is a 


being exterior to God, and nevertheleſs 


5 they pretend, that the conduct of this man 


| hath an influence on this being endowed 
with liberty, and neceſ arily determines his 
will. In ſhort, we demand if God can 
avoid to will that which he willeth, and not 

do that which he doeth ? Is not his will ne- 

cellitated by intelligence, wiſdom and views 
which they ſuppoſe him to have? If God 
be thus connetted, he is not more a free agent 
than man: if every thing which he doeth 
be neceſſary, he isnothing more than deſtiny, 

fatality, the fe/um of the ancients, and the 
moderns have not changed the divinity, 
although they hav c hand his name. 


4 1 They 
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| They will, perhaps, tell us, chat God i is 


e free, i in ſo much that he is not bound by 


the laws of nature, or by thoſe which he im- 
EEE Poſes on all beings. Nevertheleſs if it de 
| true that he hath made theſe laws, if they 


are the effect of his infinite wiſdom, of his 
| ſupreme intelligence, he is by his eſſence 
obliged to follow them, or elſe it muſt 
de acknowledged that it would be poſſible | 
for God to act irrationally. Theologians 
fearing, without doubt, to reſtrain the liber- 


ty of God, have ſuppoſed that he was not 


ſubjected to any laws, as we have Deore 


proved; in conſequence, they have made 
im a deſpotic, fantaſtical, and ſtrange being, 
whoſe power gives him the right to violate 


all the laws which he hath kinaſelf eſtabliſh- 


ed. By the pretended miracles which they 
have attributed to him, he derogates from 
the laws of nature; by the conduct which 
they have ſuppoſed him to hold, he acts 
very frequently in a mode contrary to his 
divine wiſdom, and to the reaſon which he 
hath given to men, to regulate their judg- wy 
ments. If God is a 7 agent in this 
ſenſe, all religion. is uſeleſs; it can only 
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8 found. itſelf upon thoſe Joimtable- rules 
which this god hath preſcribed to himſelf, 
and upon thoſe engagements which he hath 
entered into with the human ſpecies! as 
| ſoon as religion does not ſuppoſe him bound _ 
by his covenants, it deſtroys itſelf, it t com- 5 
mits ſuicide. 8 


2 x. The 22 ex ſtent being, the "ens a of 


all things, muſt of neceſſ ty have infinite power. 
There is no power but i in him, this power 


then has no limits; but if it 18 God who en- 
5 Joys this power, man ought not to have the x 
power of doing evil; without which he 
would be i in a ſtate to act contrary to the 
divine power; there would be exteriorly to 
God a power capable of conterbalancing 
his, or of preventing it from producing thoſe 5 
effects which he propoſes to himſelf; tùhne 
divinity would be obliged to ſuffer that evil : 
which he could prevent. 


On the other hand, if man is free to HY | 


odd is not himſelf a free agent, his conduct 
is neceſſarily determined by the actions of 
man. An equitable monarch is nothing lefs 
than that he is a free agent when he believes 


himfelf obliged to act conformably to the 
3 laws 
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laws which he hath ſworn to obſerve, or 


| wkich he cannot violate without wound- 

ing his juſtice. A monarch is not pow- 
erful when the leaſt of his ſubjects is 
capable of inſulting him, of openly reſiſting 

. him, or ſecretly making all his projects . : 
carry. N evertheleſs, all the religions of the 
5 world, ſhew us God under the ae of 

an abſolute ſovereign of whom nothing is 
capable to conſtrain the will, nor limit the 

. Power; whilſt, on the other hand, they aſſure ; 
us that his ſubjects have at each inſtant the 
power and the liberty to diſobey him and 
annihilate his deſigns: from whence it is 


evident that all the religions of the world 


” deſtroy with one hand that which they : 
eſtabliſh with the other; ; and that according : 
to the 1deas which they furniſh us with, 


their god is neither free, powerful nor 
co iD 
XI. The ſupreme cauſe and authat of al things 
muſt of necelſity be infinitely coiſe. 


Wiſdom and folly are qualities founded 


on our peculiar judgment; now in this 


world, which God is ſuppoſed to have 
_ created, to preſerve, to move, and to pene- 
Bb 2 eee 
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-- ate, there happens a thouſand things, 
which appear to us as follies, and even the 
creatures for whom we imagine the uni- 
verſe to have been made, are much more 
frequently fooliſh and irrational, than pru- 
daeent and wiſe. The author of every thing 
which exiſts, muſt be equally the author 
of that which we call irrational, and of... 
that which we judge to be extremely wiſe. 
On the other hand, to judge of the intel- en. 
5 ligence and the wiſdom of a being, it were 
naeeqdful, at leaſt, to foreſee the end which 
he propoſes to himſelf. What is the aim 
of God? It is, they tell us, his own peculiar 5 
glory; but does this god attain this end, 
and do not ſinners refuſe to glorify him 5 
Beſides, ſuppoſe God is ſenſible to glory, „ 
not this ſuppoſing him to have our follies 
and our weakneſſes? Is not this ſaying he 
is haughty? If they tell us that the aim of 
the divine wiſdom is to render men happy, 
I ſhall always aſk, wherefore theſe men, in 
_ deſpite of his views, ſo frequently render 
| themſelves miſerable ? If they tell me, the 
views of God are impenetrable to us, 1 


ſhall reply, in the firſt place, that in this caſe 


. 
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— is at random that they inform 1 me the divi- 5 
15 nity propoſes to himſelf the ha] »pineſs of his 
creatures, an object which, i in fact, is never 
attained; I ſhall, f in the ſecond place, reply, 
that, ignorant of his real aim, it is impoſ- ; 
ſible for us to judge of his wiſdom, and that 
to be willing to re afon POR? it thews mad- 
Eo Tr 
OE 111. ”P he ſupreme. canſe 5 author * all 


things, muſt of neceſſity le 4 be ing of infi- 
nite goodneſs, juſtice, and trath, and all other 
moral Perfections; ſuch as become the ſupreme. 
_ governor and judge of the werld, 
The idea of PERFECTION is an abſtraR, 5 


5 metaphyſical, negative idea, which has ns 
_ archetype, or model, exterior to ourſelves. 
- perfect being would be a being ſimilar 
to ourſelves, whom, by thought, We 
ſhould diveſt of all thoſe qualities which 
we find prejudicial to us, and which for 
that reaſon we call iu PERTECTTORNs; it is 


always relatively to ourſelves, and to our 


mode of feeling and of thinking, and not 
im itſelf that a thing is perfect or tee 
it is according to this that a thing is more 
or lefs uſeful or prejudicial, agrecable or 


3 4 dit agreeable 
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diſagreeable. In this ſenſe, how can we 
be able to attribute perfection to the ſelf- 
exiſtent being ? Is God perfectly good 

8 relatively to men?” But men are frequently 5 

wounded by his works, and obliged to 
: complain of the evils, which they ſuffer = 
this world. Is God perfect, relatively to his 

Works? But do we not frequently ſee the 

| moſt complete diſorder, range itſelf on the 
| fide of order? Theſe works of the divinity : 
7 fo perfect, do they not change themſelves ; 
do they not deſtroy themſelves unceafingly ; 
do they not oblige us to experience, in diſ- 
© pite of ourſclves, thoſe ſorrows and troubles 
which balance the pleafures and the bene- 

fits which we receive from nature? Do | 

not all the religions of the world ſuppoſe _ : 

DO god continually occupied in remaking, 
repairing, undoing, rectifying his marvellous 


works? They w ill not fail telling us, that 


God cannot poſſibly communicate to his 
Works that pertect.on, which he himſelf 


poſſeſſes. In this cate, we ſhall ſay, that 


the imperfection s of this world, being ne- 
ceſſary for God himſelf, he will never be 


able to remedy them, even in another 


world ;. 


| 
© | 
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world ; and we Mall conchide, that this 
god, cannot be to us of _y mer f what- 
Os = „„ 
The metaphyſical or theological attri- 
butes of the divinity, make him an abſtract © 
| and Inconcelv able bei Ng, as ſoon a8 they = | 
diſtinguiſh him from nature, and from all 
. the beings which ſhe contains : the moral 
qualities make him a being of the human 
ſpecies, although by the negative attributes 
DS endeavoured to remove him to a di- 
ſtance from man. The theological god is 
an inſulated being, WhO in truth cannot 
have any relation with any of the beings 5 
of which we have a knowledge. The e : 
god is never more than a man, who „ 
believed to be rendered perfect, in re- 
moving from him by thought, the imper- 


fections of human nature. The moral qua- 
lities of men are founded upon the rela- 


tions ſubſiſting between them, and upon 
their mutual wants. The theologic al god : 
cannot. certainly have moral qualities, or 
human perfections; he has no occaſion 
for men, he has no relation. with them, 
ſeeing that he cannot entertain relations 


which E 
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which may not be ak 1 pure 
ſpirit cannot aſſuredly have relations with 
material beings, at leaſt in parts an infi- 
nite being cannot be ſuſceptible of any 
= relation with finite beings; an eternal be- 
ing cannot be able to have relations with =_ 
periſhable and tranſitory beings. The one 
. being who has neither ſpecies nor cauſe, 
who has no fellow creatures, who does 
not live in ſociety, who has nothing in 
common with his creatures, if he really ” 
_ exiſted, could not poſſeſs any of thoſe 
- qualities, which we call perfections; he 
would be of an order ſo different from man, 
that we ſhould not be able to aſſign him 
either vices or virtues. It is Uunceaf. 
ingly repeated to us, that Gal owes us no- 


thing; that no being is comparable to him; 


that our limited underſtanding cannot _ 

ceive his perfections; that ha human mind 

is not formed to comprehend his eſſence : but 
do they not, evenby this, deſtroy our relation 
with this being, ſo diſſimilar, ſo diſpropor- ” 


tionate, fo 1 incompre henſible to us? All rela— 


tions ſuppoſe acertain analogy; all duties ſup- 


pc fe a reſemblance e, and reciprocal wants, to 
render 
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render to any one the obligations we owe 
him, it is neceſſary to have x Fnowledge ; 


They will, without doubt, tell us, that 


God hath made himſelf known by revela- 
tion. But does not this revelation ſuppoſe 
- exiſtence of the God, upon whom we dif- | 
3 pute? Does not this revelation itſelf deſtroy 
tte moral perfections, which they attribute 
"0 him! ? Does not all revetstion ſuppoſe. in 
men, ignorance, imperfection, and perverſity, 
_ which A beneficent, wiſe, omnipotent, and 
pProvident god, ought to have prevented? 
Does not all particular revelation ſuppoſe 


in this god a preference, a predileCtion, and 


an unjuſt partiality for ſome of his crea- 
tures; diſpoſitions that viſibly eontradict 
his infinite goodneſs and juſtice? Does not 

this eie een announce in him averſion, 

| hatred, or at leaſt indifference, for the 
greater number of the inhabitants of the 
earth, or even a fixed deſign of blinding 
5 them, i in order that they may loſe them- 
fſelves? In ſhort, in all the known revelations, 
is not the divinity, in the room of being 

5 repreſented to us as wiſe, equitable, and 


Vol. III, „ 
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| filled with tenderneſs for eee 
| picted to us as a fantaſtical, iniquitous, and 
: cruel being ; as one who i is willing to ſeduce 
his children; as one who is laying ſnares 
for them, or making them lay ſnares for 
themſelves; and as one who puniſhes them | 
for having fallen into them ? The truth is, 
the god of DOCTOR. CLARKE, and of the 
© CHRISTIANS, cannot be looked upon as a 
perfect being, at leaſt if in theology they do 
not call thoſe qualities PERFECTIONS, which 
reaſon and good ſenſe call ſtriking imper- 
| fections, or odious di ſpoſitions. To ſay 
more, there are not in the human race in- 
dividuals ſo wicked, ſo vindiftive, ſo unjuſt, 
ſo cruel, as the tyrant on whom the Chriſ- 
tians prodigally laviſh their ſervile homage, 
and on whom their theologians heap thoſe 
perfeciions which the conduct they aſcribe | 
to him contradicts every moment. 


The more we conſider the theological 


© god, the more  impoſlible and contra- 
dictory will he appear; theology appears 
only to have formed him, immediately to 
deſtroy him. What is this in fact but a 
_ being of whom ad can * nothing that 


is 
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£ t not inſtantly contradicted? What! is this 


but a good god who is unceaſingly i irritating 1 


himſelf; an omnipotent god who never 
arrives at the end of his deſigns; a god | 
infini tely happy, whoſe felicity i 18 perpetu- 9 


5 ally diſturbed; a god who loves order, and 


who never maintains it; a juſt god who per- 
mits his moſt innocent ſubjects to be expoſed 


to continual injuſtice? What i is this but 4 1 5 


pure ſpirit who creates and who moves mat- _ 
ter? What is this but an immutable being 5 
who is the cauſe of the motion and thoſe 


changes which are each moment operated 


in nature? What is this but an infinite 
being who is however co-exiſtent with the 
eniverſs? What is this but an omniſcient 
being who believes himſelf obliged to make 


trial of his creatures? What is this but an 


omnipotent being who never can communi- 
cate to his works that perfection which he 

would find in them? What is this but a 
being clothed with every divine quality, and 


of whom the conduct is always human? 


What is this but a being who is able to do 
every thing, and who ſucceeds i in nothing, 
who never acts in a manner worthy of him- 
ee %%%; ᷑ ͤM 7 
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_ ſelf? Like man, he j is wicked, unjuſt; cruel, 
jealous, iraſcible, and vindictive; like man, 


he miſcarries in all his projects; and this with 
all the attributes capable of guaranteeing 


him from the defects of our ſpecies. If we will : 


5 conſent to be i ingenuous, we (hall agree, that 8 


5 this being is nothing; and we ſhall find that : 
the phantom 004 to explain nature, is 


. perpetually 1 in contradiction with this nature, 


and that in the room of explaining everx 
: thing, it only ſerves to throw every thing 
55 into perplexity and confuſion. „ 
According to CLARKE himſelf, 5 ankas 
is that of which very thing can truly be denied, 
te and no thing can truly be affirmed. So that the 
5 cc tdea of nothing, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, 15 abſclutely a 
4 the negation of cltl ideas. The idea, therefore, 
ec either of a finite or infinite nothing is a contra 
i difion in terms.” Let them apply this 
principle to what our author has ſaid of the 
divinity, and they will find that he is by his 
own confeſſion, an INFINITE NOTHING, 
fince the idea of this divinity is the ans0- 
LUTE NEGATION OF ALL IDEAS which 
men are- capable of forming to themſelves. 
Spirituality! 1s indeed 2 mere negation of cor- 
Poreity + 
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Fete! to ſay God is wiritual, 1 is it not . 
affirming to us that they do not know what 


he is? They tell us there are ſubſtances 


which we can neither ſee nor touch, but 
which do not exiſt the leſs on that account. 


Very well, but from thence we can neither 


reaſon upon them nor aſſign them qualities. 8 
| Can we have: a better conception of infinity, 


which is a mere negation of thoſe limits 


which we find in all beings? Can the human 


mind be able to comprehend what is 
5 infinite; and i in order to form to itſelf a kind 
of confuſed idea, is it not obliged to join 


| limited quantities to other quantities which 
again it only conceives as limited ? Omnipo- 


Dy : tence, eternity, omniſcience, perfection, are 


they then any thing elſe but abſtractions or 
mere negations of the limitation of pow er, of 


duration, of ſcience ? If it is pretended that 


God is nothing of that of v hich man can have 
a knowledge, can ſee, can feel; if nothing 
can be ſaid poſitively, it is at leaſt permĩt- 

ted us to doubt his exiſtence; if it is pre- 
| tended that God is what our theologians de- 


ſeribe him, we cannot prevent ourſelves 


from denying the exiſtence or the poſſibility 
N 
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of a being who is made the ſubje&t of thoſs 
qualities which the human mind will never 


5 be able to conceive or reconcile. 


According to CLARKE, Ibe FF exiſtent 
8 « Being muſt be a mcſt # ple, unchangeat l- TY 32 
e porruptill: bring; without parts, figure, no- 
* gion, di viſib li y, er any o!ber ſuch properties 
4 gg we find in matter. For all theſe things do 
1 © plainly and neceſſarily im; l finitene's in their 
ce very noticn, and ore utterly inconfiſient with 
a Ml complete inf nity.“ Ingenuouſſy is it poſſi- 
dle to form any true notion of ſuch a being! = 
Y The theologians themſelves agree, that 
men cannot form to themſelves a complete 
notion of God; but that which they have 
here preſented us, is not only incom- | 
plete, but it alſo deſtroys in God all thoſe _ 
qualities upon which our mind is capable of 
fixing any judgment. Doc rox CLARKE is 
alſo obliged to avow, that, *as 10 the particu- 


« Jar manner of his being infinite, or every where 


« preſent, in oppoſition to the manner of created 
« things being preſent itt ſuch cr ſuch fiite Places; - 
« zhis is as impoſſible for cur finite underſtandings = 
10 to comprebend or explain, as it is fer us to form 
an adequate idea of infinity.” But what is 


this 
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1 this but a being which no man can either 
explain or comprehend ? It is a chimera, 


Which, if it exiſted, could not N intereſt, 
2 man. 


PI Aro, chat great creator of 3 


= fays that © thoſe who adi. nothing. but what 
' they cen : ſee and feel, are ſiupid and ignerant be- 
« ings, c refuſe to _ the reel ty of the c- 
© fence of inviſill: things. Our theologians ; 
hold the ſame language to us : our Euro- | 
pean religions, 8 viſibly beck infected 
with the reveries of the Plat oniſts, which 
evidently are no more than the reſalt of 
: obſcure notions, and of the unintelligible . 
metaphyſics of the EGYPTIAN, CHALDEAN, 
and ASSYRIAN prieſts, among whom PLA- 
ro drew up his preterded philoſophy. In- 
deed, if phitoſopby conliſts in the know- 
| ledge of nature, we ſhall be obliged to 
ee that the Platonic doctrines in no 
wile merit this name, ſeeing that he has 0 
only drawn the human mind radia the con- 
templation of viſible nature, to throw it. 
into an intellectual world; where it finds 
nothing but chimeras. Nevertheleſs, it 15 
this fantaſtical philoſophy, which regulates 


88 "> ht 
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all our opinions at preſent. Our theolo# ” 


g gians, ſtil] guided by the enthuſiaſm of 
PLATO, diſcourſe with their followers only 


of $PIRITS; INTELLIGENT, 1 INCORPOREAL = 


| SUBSTANCES; INVISIBLE POWERS; ; ANGELS; | 


DEMONS OF MYSTERIOUS | VIRTUES ; SU _ 


| PERNATURAL EFFECTS; DIVINE 3 


oN; IXX ATE IDEAS, &c. T6 -: 


believe in them, our ſenſes are 3 uſe- 
Less; e is good f for nothing, ima- 
1 1 | gination, 


> Whoever will take the trouble to rem the works | 


of PLATO and his diſciples, ſuch as erocLUs, lau- 


BLICUS, PLOTINU5, &c. will find in them almoſt all 
the doctrines and metaphy ſical ſubtilities of the CHRIS» 
IAN THEOLOGY. Moreover, they will find the ori- 
gin of the SYMBOLS, the RITES, the SACRAMENTS, in 
ſhort of the TuEUROY, employed in Chriſtian worſhip, 
who, as well in their religious ceremonies as in their 
doctrines, have done no more than follow, more or leſs 
faithfully, the road which had been tracedout for them by 
the pzIEsTs of PAGAN1SM. Religious follies are not lo 
various as they are imagined. 2 - 
With reſpect to the ancient philoſophy, with the ex- 
ception of that of DEMOCRITUS and EPICURUS, it was, 
for the moſt part, a true THEOSOPHY, imagined by the 
EGYPTIAN and ASSYRIAN prieſt—pyTHAGORAS and 
PLATO have been no more than theologians, filled with 
. | | _ enthuſiaſm, 


* * ** 

.» 4 ws 1. — 26. th. b 
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gination, enthuſiaſm, fanaticiſm, 5 and the 
workings of fear, which our religious 


prejudices give birth to in us, are CELES- - 


5 A of 
_— 


er 1 n E A e rr LE. CC * 63, 92 


TIAL INSPIRATIONS, divine warnings, na- 


tural ſentiments, which we ought to prefer 
. to reaſon, to judgment, and to good ſenſe. 


After having imbued us from our infancy 


with theſe maxims, ſo proper to hood wink | 
. a, and to lead us aſtray, it is very eaſy for 
them to make us admit the greateſt abſur- 
8 dities, under the impoſing name of MysTE- 


RIES, and to prevent us from examining © 
that which they tell us to believe. How- 
ever it may be, we ſhall reply to PLATO, 


and to all thoſe doctors, who, like him, im- 


8 poſe upon us the neceſſity of belieying that 
_ which we cannot comprehend, that to be- 


lieve a thing exiſts, it is at leaſt neceſſary to ©: 
have ſome idea of it; that this idea can 


only come to us by the medium of our 


| enthuſiaſm) and perhaps with knavery. At leaſt . 


ind in them a /aceydoral and myſterious mind, which will 
always indicate, that they ſeek to deceive us, or that they 
are not willing men ſhould be enlightened. It is in 
NATURE, and not in THEOLOGY, that we ; mult. draw up 


an intelligible and true philoſophy. 


Vor. II. Dd . 
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| ſenſes; that every thing which our ſenſes ; 


do not give us a knowledge of, is nothing 5 
to us; that if there is an abſurdity i in deny- 


ing the exiſtence of that which we do not _ 
125 know, there is extravagance in aſſigning 
it unknown qualities, and that there is ſtu- 


pidity in trembling before true phantoms, 
or in reſpecting vain idols, clothed with 
5 incompatible qualities, which our imagina- ES 


tions have combined, without ever being 


5 able to conſult experience and reaſon. 
Ibis will ſerve as a reply to Doc rox 
| CLARKE, who ſays, « How weak. then, and 
 & foolifh it is to raiſe objeions againſt the be- 
ing of God from the incomprehenſ Mleneſs of bis 
« « effence! and to repreſent it as a ſtrange and . 
« incredible thing, that there ſhould exiſt any 
* incorporeal ſubſtance, the eſſence of which we 
ee are not able t) comprebend! He has ſaid, a 
little higher, © There is not ſo mean and con- 
© pemplible a plant or animal that does not con- 
3 85 found the moſt enlarged underſtanding upon . 
« earth : nay, even the ſimpleſt and Plaineſ?t of al! 
« ingnino'e beings have their eſſence or - ſubſtance 
e hidaen from us in the deepeſt and moſt inpene- 
 * jrable cb curiiy. How weak then, and fooliſh 
| it 


or NATURE. 3 


« it is 10 rai i/e objections againſt the b. ins of Grd n 


1 * from the incomprehenfibleneſs of bis efſence !” 


We ſhall reply to him, FIRST, that the them 7 
5 of an immaterial ſubſtance or being, without 
extent, is only an abſence of ideas, a negation _ 
of extent, and that when they tell us a being 
is not matter, they ſpeak to us of that which 
is not, and do not teach us that which! is; and 
that in ſaying a being cannot act upon our 
ſenſes, they e us that we have no means 
of aſſuring ourſelves whether he exiſts or -:: 
not. „„ ; 
sxcoxpkv, we ſhall avow, without heſi- 
tation, that men of the greateſt genius, are 
not acquainted with the ee of ſtones, 
plants, animals, nor the ſecret ſprings which 
conſtitute ſome and which make others vege- 
tate or act; but that at leaſt we ſee them, 
that our ſenſes at leaſt have a knowledge at - 


them in ſome reſpects, that we can perceive 


ſome of their effects, according to which 
Z we judge them well or ill; in the room of 


which, our ſenſes cannot compaſs, on any ſide, 
an immaterial being, and, conſequently, can- 
not furnith us with any one idea of it; ſuch a be. 


| ng 1s to us an OCCULT QUALITY, or rather A 
Dad FV 
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kIRE or THE IMAGINATION : if we are 
ignorant of the eſſence or of the intimate 
combination of the moſt material beings, we 
ſhall at leaſt diſcover, with the help of expe· 
5 rience, ſome of their relations with ourſelves: 
we know their ſurface, their extent, their 
form, their colour, their ſoftneſs, their hard- 
neſs, by the impreſſions which they make on 
us: we are capable of diſtinguiſhing them, of 
comparing them, of judging of them, of 


ſeeing them, of flying from them, according 


to the different modes i in which we are affect- 
ed by them: we cannot have the ſame 


knowledge of the immaterial god, nor of 


thoſe ſpirits, of whom men, who cannot have 
more ideas of them than other mortals, are | 
unceaſingly talking to us. 
IuIXD Tx, we have a knowledge of modi- 
- fications- in ourſelves which we call ſenti- 
ments, thoughts, will, paſſions ; for want 
of being acquainted with our own peculiar 
eſſence, and the energy of our particular or- 
. ganization, we attribute theſe effects to a 
concealed cauſe, and one diſtinguiſhed from 
_ ourſelves, which they call a se18ITUAL 
being, becauſe It appeared they acted dif- 
| kerently 


eee ay 


ſerently from our body: nevertheleſs rfl 2C- 


tion proves to us that material effects can 
only emanate from a material cauſe. We 
only ſee even in the univ erſe, phyſical and 
material effetts, which can only be produced 5 
by an analogous cau iſe, and which we ſhall 
5 attribute not to a ſyirit! nal cauſe of which 
we are ignoront, but to nature itſelf, w ich 
we are able to know in ſome Dn i - 


we) v. ill deign to meditate it ingenuouſly. 


If the incomprehenſibility of God is not 
a reaſon for denying his exiſtence, it is not 
one to eſtabliſh that he is immaterial, and we 
- han yet leſs comprehend him as ſpiritual 
than as material, fince materiality is a known 
Auality, and ſpirituality 1 is an occult or un- 
_ known quality, or rather a mode of ſpeaking 
of which we avail ourſelves only to throw a _ 
veil over our ignorance. It would be bad 


reaſoning in a man born blind, if he denied 


the exiſtence of colours, although theſe 


colours can have no relation with the ſenſes 
in the abſence of ſight, but merely with 
thoſe who have it in their power to ſee and 
Ekuov them ; this blind man, however, would 


appear perfectly ridiculous, if he undertook 
. ah — 
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to define them. If there were being who 
: had real ideas of God and of a pure ſpirit, and 
our theologians ſhould thence undertake 
to define them, they wo uld be _ as ridicu- 


| lous as the blind man. 5 
We are repeatedly told that: our Fate 5 


only ſhew us the external of things, that 
our limited ſenſes are not able to conceive 
god; we agree therein, but theſe ſame 
ſenſes do not even ſhew us the external of 
this divinity that our theologians would de- 
fine to us, to whom they aſcribe attributes 7 
upon which they unceaſingly difpute, though 
even to this time they are not come to the 
Proof 5 of his exiſtence. d 7 greatly eſieem 
© ſays LOCKE, ell thrſe wha faithfully defend 
ce their cpinicn, but there are ſo few terſens 
& 20ο after the manner they do defend them, af- 
« pear fully convinced of the cpinions they Pre feſs, 
hat Tam tempted to believe there are more ſcep- 
c fies in the wworld than are generally imagined *. 
AzrBady tells us, © /e the gueſtion is, co he- 
ther there be & 0 cd, and not whet this god is. But 


* See his FAMILIAR I. ETTERS.  Hopses ſays, that if 
men found their intereſt 1 in it, they * ould donbt the truth 


ot EVCLID: 8 * LEMEN S. | 
| . 
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15 how aſſure ourſelves of the exiſtence of a be- 
5 ing concerning which we ſhall never be able 
to have. a knowledge? If they do not tell us ; 
what this being is, how ſhall we feel our- 
ſelves capacitated to judge whether or not 
his exiſtence be poſlible ? We have feen the 
ruinous foundation upon which men have 
nitherto erected the phantom created by 5 
their imagination; we have examined me. 
proofs of which they a ail themſelves to 
_ eſtabliſh his exiſtence ; we have pointed out _ 
the numberleſs contradictions that reſult 
from thoſe irreconcileable qualities with 

which they pretend to decorate hin 
What concluſion muſt we draw from 5 
this, except that he does not exiſt? It is 


true they pang us, there are no contradiftions 


between the divine a'tributes, but there is a A 
proportic: between our und. 1 auding and the 22 
ture of the ſupreme being. This granted, what 
ſtandard is it neceſſary man ſhould be in pol- _ 
ſeſſion of, to enable him to judge of his 
god? Are not theſe men, who have imagined 
this being, and who have clothed him 
with attributes afcribed him by themſelves? 


— 


F it needs an infinite mind to comprehend 


the 
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the divinity, can the theologians boaſt of 
> being themſelves i in a capacity to conceive 
: him? To what purpoſe then do they ſpeak 
"of him to others? Man who will never be 
an infinite being, will he be more capable of 
conceiving his nod | in a future world, than : 
he is in the one which at this day he inha- 
bits? 2 If hitherto we have no knowledge of 
God, we can never flatter ourſelves with 
| obtaining it hereafter, ſeeing that we ſhall 
never be” gods. e 


" Neventhelefs, it is ntonded that it is 


g neceſſary to know this god; but how prove 5 
the neceſſity of having a knowledge of that 
which is impoſſible to be known? We are 
then told, that good ſenſe and reaſon are 
| ſufficient to convince us of the exiſtence 


of a god. But, on the other hand, am I 


not told that reaſon is a treacherous guide 
in religious matters? Let them at leaſt 
ſhew us the preciſe time when we muſt 


quit this reaſon, which ſhall have conduct- 


ed us to the knowledge cf God. Shall we 
conſult it again, when there ſhall be 


queſtion to examine, whether what 5 
relate of this god is probable, if he can 
unite 
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unite the diſcordant e e which they 
| aſcribe to him, if he has ſpoken the lan- 


guage which they have made him to hold ? 
Our prieſts never will permit us to conſult _ 
reaſon upon theſe things ; they will ſtill 


pretend then, that we ought blindly to direct 


_ ourſelves to that which they tell us; they : 
will aſſure us that the moſt. certain way 
is to ſubmit ourſelves to that which they 
51 have thought proper to decide on the nature 
of, a being concerning whom they avow they 
Are ignorant, and who is in no wiſe within 1 


the reach of mortals. Beſides, our rea- 


ſon cannot conceive infinity, therefore it 
cannot convince us of the exiſtence of a 
god; and if our prieſts have a more ſublime _ 

_ reaſon than that which is found in us, it 
will never be more than on the words of 


our prieſts, that we ſhall believe in God ; 
we ſhall never be ourſelves perfectly con- 
vinced: intimate conviction can only be 


the effect of evidence and demonſtra- 


ti on. 


having true ideas of it, but alſo when- 


Vor. Ul. Ma. or. 


A thing i 18 demonſtrated jmpodtible; not 
only as en as we are incapable of * 
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ever the How we can form of i it contradid : 


_ themſelves, deſtroy themſelves, and are re. 
pugnant the one to the other. We can have 


no true ideas of a ſpirit ; thoſe ideas we 


are able to form of it are contradictory, 8 
when we ſay that a being, deſtitute of 
organs and of extent, can feel, can think, 


can have will or deſires. The theological 


god cannot act; it is repugnant to his 
divine eſſence to have human qualities; and 
if we ſuppoſe theſe qualities infinite, they 
will only be more unintelligible, and more 
difficult or impoſſible to be reconciled. 
If God is to the human ſpecies what co- 
lours are to the man born blind, this god 
| hath no exiſtence with relation to us; it 
it is ſaid that he unites the qualities which 
are aſſigned to him, this god is impoſſible. 
If we are blind, let us not reaſon either 
upon God or upon his colours; ; let us not 
aſcribe to him attributes; let us not occupy 
ourſelves with him. The theologians are 


blind men, who would explain to others, 


who are alſo blind, the ſhades and the co- 
lours of a portrait repreſenting an original 
which they have not even ſtumbled upon in 


the 4 *. 11 us not be told then Pg, : 
the original, the portrait, and his colours do 
not exiſt the leſs, becauſe the blind man 
cannot explain them to us nor form to 
himſelf an idea of them, by the evidence of 
_ thoſe men who enjoy the faculty of ſight ; but £ 
where are thoſe quick-fi -ſighted mortals who 
have ſeen the divinity, who have a better 


know ledge of him than ourſelves, OY 


who have the right to convince us of his 5 
exiſtence ? 5 


— 1 find, za the work of DOCTOR cL ance, a pilſige 

of MELCHOIR CANUS, biſhop of the canarres, which 

could be oppoſed to all the theologians in the world, and 
all their arguments: puderet me dicere non me intelligere, fs 
191 intelligerent gui tractarunt. HeRAcLITUS ſaid, if it 


daf demanded of a blind man what fight was, he avould _ 


reply that it was blindneſs. St. PAUL announced his god 
to the ATHENIANS as being pi eciſely the unknown god 
to whom they had raiſed an altar. St. pews the areo- 
pagite, ſays, that it is when they acknowledge they do 
not know God, that they know him the beſt. Tunc 
deum maxime cognoſcimus, cum ignorare eum cognoſcimus. 
It is upon this unknown god that all theology is founded ! 
Tp: bs _ this wnknoxwn god that they reaſon unceaſ 
ingly !! It is for the honour of this unknown god that 
they gut the throats of men!!! 95 ö 
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Doctor CLARKE tells us, that it is „ foo = 
Fcient that the attributes of God may be poſjible, 


and ſuch as there is no demonfiration to the con- 


trary. Strange method of reaſoning ! would 
0 theology then be the only ſcience in which 
it was permitted to conclude, that a thing 
is as ſoon as it is poſſible to be? After 
having brought forward reveries without 
foundation, and propoſitions which nothing | 


ſupport, has he quitted them to ſay that 


they are truths, becauſe the contrary cannot 
be demonſtrated? | Nevertheleſs, it is ex- 
tremely poſſible to demonſtrate that the 
theological god i is impoſlible ; - 10 prove 1 
it is ſufficient to make it ſeen, as we have 
not ceaſed to do, that a being formed by 
the monſtrous combination of contraſts, the 
moſt offenſive to reaſon, cannot exiſt... 
Nevertheleſs, it is always inſiſted upon, 
and we are told that it is not poſſible to con- 


5 ceive that intelligence or thought can be pro- 


. perties and modifications of matter, of Which 


15 however, DOCTOR CLARKE avows we are 


ignorant of the energy and the eſſenc e, or 
of which he has ſaid that men of the great- 
eſt genius have had but ſuperticial or incom- 

"poets 
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plete ideas. But could it not be . 3 


him if it is eaſier to conceive that intelli- 


. thought may be properties of 
5 . of which we have certainly far leſs 


ideas than We have of matter! * If we have 


only obſcure and imperfect ideas of the moſt 
ſenſible and groſs bodies, ſhould we be able 
to have a more diſtin&t knowledge of an im- 


material ſubſtance, orof a ſpiritual god, who 


does not act upon any one of our ſenſes, and 8 
who if he did act upon them, would 


ceaſe from thence to be immaterial 5 


Doc rox CLARKE has no foundation for ; 
telling us © that IMMATERIAL ful ances are 

WE” impoſſible ; ; or that a ps IMMATE- 

cc RIAL is not a contradiffery noticn, Noto 
© roboever aſſerts that. it is contradiZery, muſt; 


c affirm that whatever is not matter is nothirg.” 


E very thing that acts upon our ſenfes is 


matter; a ſubſtance deſtitute of extent or 
of the properties of matter cannot make 
itſelf felt by us, nor conſequently g give us 
5 perceptions or ideas: conſtituted as we are, 


* that of which we have no ideas has no ex- 
: iſtence with relation to us. Thus there is 
no abſurdity 1 in maintaining that all which 


is 
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is not matter is nothing; on the contrary; 
this is a truth ſo ſtriking that there is nothing 

ſhort of the moſt inveterate prejudice or 

Knavery that can doubt or deny u. 

Our learned adverſary does not remove 

the difficulty in aſking 85 &« Are our FIVE ſenſes, 
11 « by an abſolute neceſſit ity in the nature of the thing, 
| 7 os ALL AND THE ONLY POSSIBLE Ways of 
| DK | « perception? And is it poſſi ble and contra- 
= dicfory there ſhould be any being in the univerſe 
ce indued c itn ways of perception different from 
.* theſe that ore the reſult of our preſent compo- 
4 fition ? Or, are theſe things, on the contrary, 
4 purely arbitrar 4 and the ſame power that gave 
« us theſe may have given others to other beings, _ 
and might, if be had pleaſed, have given to ts 

« chers in this preſen! ſtale? I reply forth- 
with, that before we preſume what God 
can or cannot do, it were needful to have 

proved his exiſtence. I reply, in conſequence 

that we have | in fact but five ſenſes !; that by 

their 


3 The theologians frequently ſpeak to us of an 1 1 
MATE SENSE of a NATURAL INSTINCT, by the aid of 
which we diſcover or feel the divinity and the pretended 
truths of religion, But it, for a little, we may be willing 

| | | to 
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their ald it! iS is inpollible for man to conceive 


ſuch a being as they ſ1ppoſe the theological 
god to be; that we are abſolutely ignorant 


what would be the extent of our conc eption 


if we had more ſenſes. Thus to demand 
; what God could have hows able to have 


done in ſuck a caſe, is alſo to ſuppoſe the 


- thing in - queſtion, ſecing tha at we cannot : 

: have a knowledge how far the powerot a2 

: being can be able to go of which we have 
no one idea. Ve have not more knowledge | 
of that which can feel and know angels, 
beings different from ourſelves, intelligences 
ſuperior to us. We are ignorant of the 


mode in which plants vege tate; how thould 


we know the manner of conceiving beings 


of an order entirely diſtinguiſhed from our 


own? At leaſt we can be aſſured that if 
| God is infinite, as it is ſaid he is, neither 
the angels or any ſubordinate intelligence 


. to enmüne theſe things. we ſhall find that this INTIMATE 
- SENSE and this INSTINC1 arc no more than the effects of 
habit, of enthuſial 1, of inquietude, of prejudice, which 
i frequentl; in deipite of all reaſon, conduct us to preju- 
dices which our mind when tranquil cannot but re- 


lea. 


can 


_ A 
Sane” _ 
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can conceive him. If man is an znigma to 
| himſelf, how ſhould he be able to compre- 
hend that which is not himſelf? It is neceſ- 
fſary then that we limit ourſelves to judge 7 
with the five ſenſes which we have. A 
blind man has only the uſe of four ſenſes ; 
he has not the right of denying that there 


does exiſt an extra ſenſe for others; 


but he can ſay, with truth and reaſon, that 
he has no idea of tlie effects which would 
be produced with the ſenſe which he lacks. 
It is with theſe five ſenſes that we are re- 
= duced to judge of the divinity which no one 
amongſt the theologians can ſhew us, or ſee 
better than ourſelves. Would not a blind 
8 man, ſurrounded with other men devoid of 
| fight, be authorized to demand of them by 
what right they ſpoke to him of a ſenſe 
which they themſelves did not poſſe ſs, or 
of a being upon which their own peculiar 
7 experience taught them nothing * * 


In ſuppoſing, as the theologians do, that God im- 
poſes upon men the neceſſity of knowing him, their pre- 
tenſion appears as irrational as would be the idea of a 
landholder to whom they ſhould aſcribe the whim that 
the ants of his garden could kuow him and might reaſon 


In 


e upon him. 
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ita ſhort, we can again reply to Boe ton 
CLARKE, that, according to his ſyſtem, the 
ſuppoſition is impoſſible, and ought not to | 
be made, ſeeing that God having, according 
to himſelf, made man, was willing, without 


: doubt, that he ſhould have no more than | 


_ five tenſes, or that he was what he actually 8 
1 becauſe it were needful that he was thus 
WS conform to the wiſe views and to the im- 


OY mutable deſigns which theology g gives him. 
Docrox CLARKE, as well as all other 


theologians, founds the exiſtence of his god 
upon the neceſſity of a power that may 
have the ability to begin motion. But if 
matter has always exiſted, it has always had 


motion, which, as we have proved, is as 


eſſential to it as its. extent, and flows from 
its primitive properties. There is, then, mo- 


25 tion only in matter and by it; mobility i is a 


conſequence of its exiſtence; not that the 
great whole can itſelf occupy other parts of + 
ſpace than thoſe which it actually occupies, 
but its parts can change, and do change 
continually their reſpective ſituations ; SW 
from thence reſults the conſervation and 5 


the life of nature, which is always im- 


Vor. III. Ff mutable | 
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utable in its whole. But in ſuppeſ ing, 1 


is done every day, that matter is dead, that 


is to ſay, incapable of producing any thing 
by itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of a moving 


power which gives it motion, could we ever 


be able to conceive that material nature 
receives its motion from a power that has 
nothing material? Can man poſſibly figure 
to himſelf that a ſubſtance, which has no 
one of the properties of matter, can create 
that propety, draw it from its own pe- 


culiar ſource, arrange it, penetrate into „ 5 


direct its motion, Wir guide its courſe? _ 
Motion, then, | is co- eternal with matter. 
From all eternity the particles of the uni- 
verſe have acted one upon the other in vir- 
tue of their energies, of their peculiar 
eſſences, of their primitive elements, and of 
their various combinations. Theſe particles 
muſt have combined in conſequence | of their 
analogy or relations, have attracted and re- 
pelled each other, have acted and re- acted, 
have gravitated one upon the other, have 
united themſelves and diſſolved themſelves, 
haue received their forms, and been changed 
by their continual colliſions. In a material 
world, the motive- power muſt be material 7 
In 
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in the whole, of which the parts being eſſenti- 


; ally i in motion, there is no occaſion for a mo- : 
tive- power diſtinguiſhed from itſelf; the 


whole muſt be in a perpetual motion by HY 


own peculiar energy. The general motion, 


© as we have proved elſewhere, has its birth 
; from all the particular motions which the 


beings communicate to each other without 
interruption. a 


We ſee, then, that theology, i in ſ uppoſi ing a 


FD god who gives motion to nature, and who 


Was diſtinguiſhed from it, has done no more 
than multiply beings, or rather has only 


e perſonified the principle of mobility inherent 


in matter: in giving to this principle hu- 
man qualities, it has only lent it intelli- 


1 gence, thought; perfections which can in | 


no wiſe be ſuitable to it. Every thing 
which DOCTOR CLARKE and all the modern 
theologians tell us of their god, becomes, in 
ſome reſpects, ſufficiently intelligible as ſoon _ 


as we apply it to nature and to matter; it is 


eternal, that is to ſay, it cannot have had 

a commencement, and it will never have an 
end; it is infinite, that is to ſay, we have no 5 
5 conception of its limits, &c. But human 

F f 1 qualities, 
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qualities, always borrowed from ourſelves; ; 


cannot be ſuitable to it, ſeeing that theſe 


qualities are modes of being, or modes ; 
which only belong to particular beings, 
and not to the whole which” contains 


1 them. 


Thus, to reſume the anſwers which have | 


been given to DOCTOR CLARKE, we ſhall 


e FIRST, we can conceive that mat- 


e has exiſted from all eternity , ſeeing that 
we cannot conceive it to have been capable 


5 having a beginning. SECONDLY, that 
matter is independant, ſeeing there is no- 
thing exterior to it; that it is immu- 

table, ſeeing it cannot change its na- 
ture, although it is e changing 


its form or combination. TarrDLY, that 


| matter is ſelf-exiſtent ; ſince, not being able 
to conceive that it can be annihilated, we 
eannot conceive that it can poſſibly have 
eommenced to exiſt. FouRTHLY, that we 


do not know the eſſenee or the true nature 
of matter, although we are enabled to have . 


a knowledge of ſome of its properties and 
qualities according to the mode in which 
| it acts upon us; this i is what we cannot ſay 


of 
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ot God. Fi FTHLY, that über, not having 8 
had a beginning, will never have an end, 
although its combinations and its forms 


have a commencement and an end. S1xTH= 


Ly, that if all which exiſts, or every thing 
7 that our mind can conceive, is matter, this 


matter is infinite; that is to ſay, cannot be 


limited by any thing; that it is omnipre- ; 

ſent, if there is no place exterior ta itſelf; 
indeed, if there was aplace exterior to it, this 
would be a vacuum, and then God would 5 
be the vacuum. SEVENTHLY, that nature 


= 8 only one, although its elements or its 
parts may be Wied to infinity, and en- 


dued with properties extremely different. 
EICEH THL, that matter, arranged, modified, 
and combined, in a certain mode. produces, 
in ſome beings, that which we call inte lli- 
gence; it is one of its modes of being, 
but it is not one of its eſſential properties. 
N1xTHLY, that matter is not a free agent, 
fince it cannot act otherwiſe than it does i in 
virtue of the laws of its nature, or of its 
exiſtence; and that, conſequently, heavy 
bodies muſt neceſſarily fall, light bodies 
muſt riſe, fire muſt burn; man muſt feel 


os 
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good and evil, accordingly to the nature- 
of the beings of which he experiences the 


action. TENTHLY, that the power or the 


energy of matter has no other bounds than 
thoſe which are preſcribed by its own 
| nature. ELEVENTHLY, that wiſdom, juſtice, 
goodneſs, &c. are qualities peculiar to mat- 
ter combined and modified, as it is found 
zn ſome beings of human nature, and that 
| the idea of perfection is an abſtract, nega- 


8 tive, metaphyſical idea, Or a mode. of con- 


ſidering objects which ſuppoſes nothing 
real to be exterior to ourſelves. In . 


. TWELFTHLY, that matter is the prin ciple : 
of motion, which it contains within itſelf, b 
. ſince matter only is capable of giving | 


and receiving motion: this is what cannot 
| be conceived of an immaterial and {imple 
being, deſtitute of parts; who, devoid of ex- 
tent, "of maſs, of weight, cannot either 
move himſelf, or move other bodies; and, 
much leſs, create, produce, and preſervs 
them. 


chapTER TH E FIFTH. 


EXAMINATION or THE PROOTS or THR 
EXISTENCE. OF GOD GIVEN BY DESCAR- | 
xs, MALEBRANCHE, NEWTON, Kc. 


. E are eh 5 to of God, Z 
and no one has hitherto arrived at demon- i 
| ſtrating his exiſtence ; the moſt ſublime ge- 5 
niuſes have been obliged to run a- ground 
againſt this rock; the moſt enli ghtened men 


have: done no more than ſtammer upon 3 


matter which every one concurred in con- 


. ſidering the moſt | important ; as if it could be 


neceſſary to occupy ourſelves with objects 

inacceſſible to our ſenſes, and upon which 

our mind cannot take any hold! 
To the end that we may convince our- 

ſelves of the little ſolidity which the greateſt 

men have known how to give to doe proofs, 

5 which they have ſucceſſi ely imagined to eſ— 

tabliſh the exiſtence of God, let us brieflyex- 

amine what the moſt celebrated philoſophers 

8 Have ſaid: ; and let us begin with DESCARTES, 

the reſtorer of philoſophy among us. This 

1 . | great 
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= great man himſelf tells us—“ All the 

e ſtrength of argument which I have 1 | 

to uſed to prove the exiſtence of God, 

« conſiſts in this, that I acknowledge that it 
would not be poſſible that my nature was 
«ſuch as it is, that is to ſay, that I ſhould 
have in me the idea of a god, if God did 

« not truly exiſt; this ſame god, I ſay, of 

* whom the idea is in me, that is to fay, who 
IM « poſſeſſes all thoſe n1Gu PERFECTIONS of 
which our mind can have ſome light 
idea, without, however, being able to com- | = 
£1 6 prehend them. 
vrox THE EXISTENCE OF GOD, PAGE 71-2. 


57 


SEE MEDITATION. 111. 8 


He has ſaid, a little before, page 69— 


« We muſt neceſſarily conclude from this 
< alone, that becauſe I exiſt and have the 
© idea of a moſt perfect Being, that is to 
* ſay, of God, that the exiſtence of God 


« is moſt evidently demonſtrated.” 
Fist, we reply to DESCARTES, that we 


have no right to conclude that a thing exiſts 
becauſe we have an idea of it; our imagina- 
tion preſents to us the idea of a S HY Rx or 
of an HIPPOGRIFF, without having the 
right from that circumſtance | to conclude 

| that theſe things really exiſt. 


- SECONDLY, 
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Sacbup Ly, we ſay to DESCARTES, that it 
is not poſlible he ſhould have a poſitive and 
true idea of God, of whom, as well as 
the theologians, he would prove the exiſ- 


tence. It is impoſſible for men, for ma- 


terial beings, to form to themſelves a real 


. and true idea of a ſpirit; of a ſubſtance . = 


deſtitute of extent; of an incorporeal being, 
acting upon nature, which is corporeal and 


material; a truth that we have eee ſuf- 285 
ficiently proved. „ 


Tulinprx, we ſhall ſay to lem. that it is. 
impoſſible that man ſhould have any poſi- 
tive and real idea of perfection, of infinity, 
of immenſity, and of the other attributes 
| which theology aſſign ie the divinity. We | 

| ſhall then make the ſame reply to DEsCAR- 
'TES, which we have already made in the 
preceding chapter to the TWELFTH pro- 


poſition of po ro CLARKE. 


Thus nothing i is leſs concluſive than the 
| Proofs upon which DESCARTES reſts the ex- 
iſtence of God. He makes of this god 
thought and intelligence; but how con- 
ceive intelligence or thought, without 


ſubject to which theſe qualities may ad-. 


Vor. III. Ea ig 
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here? oprscAnrzs pretends that we can- 


not conceive God, but © as a power which ap- 
I plies itſelf ſucceſſively to the parts of the uni- 
e qe.” ” He again ſays, that 9 God cannot de 
_ « ſaid to have extent, but as we 2 of fire con- 
. fained in a piece of iron, which has not, properly 
; ec ſpeaking, any other extenſion than that of the DE 
. tron itſelf.” But, according to theſe notions, 
we have the right to tax him with an- 
nouncing, in a very clear manner, that 
there is no other god than nature; this is a 
pure Spinofiſm. In „ we know that it is 
in the principles of DESCARTES that $PI- _ 
 no$A drew up his ſyſtem, which flows from 
it neceſſarily. 
1t is, then, with great reaſon that we ac- 
cuſe DESCARTES of atheiſm, ſeeing that he 
deſtroys in a very effectual manner the feeble _ 
proofs which he gives of the exiſtence of a 
god. We have then foundation for ſaying 
to him that his ſyſtem overturns the idea of 
the creation. Indeed, before God had cre- 
ated matter, he could not co-exiſt nor be 
co- extended with it; and in this caſe, ac- 


cording to DESCARTES, there was no god; 


4 — that by. king from the modifica- 
tions 
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tions their ſubject, theſe modifications muſt | 
' themſelves diſappear. If God, according to 
the canTESrAns, is nothing but nature, 
they are quite SPINOSIANS ; if God is the 
motive- power of this nature, if God no x 
longer exiſts by himſelf, he exiſts no longer 
than the ſubject to whichhe i is inherent ſub- | 
OY fiſts; that is to ſay, nature, of which he is 
the motive- power. Thus, God no longer 
exiſts by himſelf, he will only exiſt as long 
_ as the nature which he moves; without 88 
matter, or without a ſubje& to move, to 
conſerve, to produce, what will become 
of the motive- power of the univerſe ! . 
God is this motive-power, what will be- 
5 come of him without a world, in which 
be can make uſe of his action“? 
We ſee, then, that DESCARTES, far from | 
— eſtabliſhing on a ſolid foundation the ex- 
iſtence of a god, totally deſtroys him. The 
ſame thing will happen neceſſarily to all 
thoſe who ſhall reaſon "pew him ; +007 will 


* + See THE IMPIOUS MAN CONVINCED, or a Diſſer- 
tation againſt sp1No$a, Page 116 and * Au- 


mmm 1685. 
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Po: finiſh always by confuting him, and by con- 
tradicting themſelves, We ſhall find the 
ſame want of juſt inference, and the ſame 
cContradictions, in the principles of the cele- 
brated father MAL EBA NcHE which, if con- 


ſidered with the ſlighteſt attention, appear 
do conduct us directly to sp1w0s15M ; in- 
| deed, what can be more conformable to 


che language of se1N05A, than to ſay, that 
 * the wniverſe is only an emanation from God; 


« that we fee every thing in God; that every 1 
Lag thing which we ſee is only Cod; that God alone 


5 4 does every thing that is done; that all the ace 


 *. /ion, and every operatton which takes Place in 


6 all nature ts himſelf ; 5 14 a word, that Ges is 8 
5 every being, and the only being 
3 not this formally ſaying that nature 
is God ? Beſides, at the ſame time that 
 MALEBRANCHE | aſſures us we ſee every 
: thing in God, he pretends 60 that it is not yet 

e clearly demonſtrated that matter and bodies have 
e oxiſtence, and that faith alone teaches us theſe my 
e ſteries, of which, without it, we ſhould not have 
any knowledge whatever,” 7. reply, i it may 


be reaſonably aſked of him; how the ex- 
5 iſtence 


. itence of God, who bath: created matter, 
— 1 be demonſtrated, if the exiſtence of this 
matter itſelf is yet a problem ? 3 
| MALEZRANCHE himfelfacknow ledges that 
we can have no preciſe demonſtration of the 
: exiſtence of any other being than of that 
which is neceſſary; he adds, © that . it be 


4 1ofely examined, it will be ſeen that it is nt 


even Poſſible to know, with certitude, if God be 


: 1 « or be not truly the creator of a material and ſenſible 


: « world. After theſe notions, it is evident, 8 
chat, according to FATHER MALEBRANCHE, 
men have only their faith to guarrantee the 


_ exiſtence of God; but faith itſelf ſuppoſes 
this exiſtence; if it be not certain that God = 
_ exiſts, how ſhall we be perſuaded that we 


2 muſt believe that which it is reported he ſays? 


On the other hand, theſe notions of MAL E- 
: BRANCHE evidently overturn all the theolo- 
gical doctrines. How can the liberty of man 


de reconciled with the idea of a god who is 


the motive- power of all nature; who imme- 


diately moves matter and bodies ; ; without 
555 whoſe conſent nothing. 1s done in the uni- 


verſe; who pre- determines the creatures to 
ey ry thin 8 winch They do? How can they, 
„ with 


| and 214. 
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with this, pretend that human ſouls bare 
the faculty of forming thoughts, wills; of 
moving and of modifying themſelves? If it 
be ſuppoſed, with the theologians, that the 
conſervation of the creatures is a continued 
Creation, is it not God who, in Preſerving = 
them, enables them to commit evil? It is 
evident, that, according to the ſyſtem of Wi 
MALEBRANCHE, God does every thing, and 
that his creatures are no more than paſſive 
' inſtruments in his hands; their ſins, as well 
as their virtues, appertain to him; men can 
neither have merit or demerit; this is what _ 
annizilates all religion. It is thus that theo- 
85 Jogy is perpetually occupied 1 with wy 
ing itſelf*. „„ 
Let us now ſee if the immortal NEWTON = 
| will give us ideas more true, and proofs 
more certain, of the exiſtence of God. This 
man, whoſe extenſive genius has unravelled 
nature and its laws, has bewildered himſelf 
as ſoon as he loft ſight of them: a ſlave to 
the prejutices of his infancy, he has not had 


„See THE 124P10Vs MAN coxvixerp, page 143 
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- me courage to hold the flambeau of his 
enlightened underſtanding up to the chimera 
' which they have gratuitouſly aſſociated with 
this nature; he has not acknowledged that 
its own peculiar powers were ſufficient for 
it to produce all thoſe phenomena which 
he has himſelf fo happily explained. In 
ſhort, the ſublime NEwrToN is no more than 
an infant, when he quits phyſics and demon- 
: ſtration, to loſe himſelf in the imaginary 
„ regions of theology. Here! 18 ther manner in 5 
which he ſpeaks of the divinity“: 


„This god, ſays he, governs al, not as 


a the ſoul of the world, but as the lord and 
5 « ſovereign of all things. It is in conſequence : 
© of his ſovereignty that he is called the 
Lord God Iailoxpalup, the univerſal empe- 
EL er. Indeed the word God i is relative and 
 * relates itſelf with ſlaves; the deity is the 
« the dominion or the ſovereignty of God, 
* not over his own body, as thoſe who look 
« upon God as the foul of the world think, 
« but over ſlaves.“ Be 


© See vamcui MATHEMATICA, | page 538, and. 
ſequel, LONDON edition, 1726. 


we 
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We oe roms thence that NEWTON, as 


. well as all the theologians, makes of his 5 
” god, a pure ſpirit, who preſides over the 
univerſe; a monarch, a lord paramcunt, a 
deſpot, that is to ſay, a powerful man; a 
1 prince, whoſe government takes for a model 
that which the kings of the earth ſometimes 
exerciſe over their ſubjects, transformed i into 
flaves, whom ordinarily they make to feel, in 
„ grievous manner, the weight of weir 
authority. Thus the god of xXEWTOx is a 
1 deſpot, that is to ſay, a man, who has the 


| : privilege of being good when it pleaſes him, 


| unjuſt and perverſe when his fancy ſo de- 
termines him. But, according to the ideas 
8 NEWTON, the world has not exiſted from 


all eternity, the sLAvxs of God have been 
formed in the courſe of time, we muſt con- 


elude from it that before the creation of the 


world, the god of NEWTON was a ſovereign 
without fabjefts and without eſtates. Let 
us ſee if this great philoſopher is more in 


1 accord with himſelf 1 in the ſubſequent ideas : 


: which he gives US of his deified deſpot. = 
de The ſupreme God,” he ſays, “ is an eternal, 


3 infinite, and abſolutely perfect being, but 
8 however 
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=, owes perfect a being may be, if he has 
NO « no ſovereignty, he is not the ſupreme God ” 
= 4 —the word 60D ſignifies lord, but every | 
1 lord i is not God; it is the ſovereignty of the 
1 « ſpiritual being which conſtitutes God: ; it 
3g, — is the true ſovereignty which conſtitutes 
* the true God; it is the ſupreme ſovereign- DE 
0 ty which conſtitutes the ſupreme God; it 
* jg 4 falſe ſovereignty which conſtitutes _ 
e falſe god. From true ſovereignty, it fol“ 
i L lows, that the true God i 1s living, intelli- 
8 gent and powerful; and from his other 
ce perfedtions, it follows, that he is ſupremely 
1 ſovereignly perfect. He 1 is eternal, in- 
6 finite, omniſcient ; that i is to ſay, that he 
5 « exiſts from all eternity, and will never have 
an end: durat ab æterno, ab infinito in infi- 
« nitum.; he governs all and he knows every 


i; thing thatis done, or that can be done. He 


© js neither eternity nor infinity, but he is 
« eternal and infinite; he is not ſpace or du- 
ration, but he exiſts and is preſent.” {adeſt) ® 
In all this unintelligible ſeries, we ſee 
nothing but incredible efforts to reconcile 


The we 4460. which x EWTON 1 ute of in the = 
text, appears to be placed there to avoid ſaying that 


God is contained in ſpace. 
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the theological attributes or the abſtract 
qualities with the human qualities given to 
the deified monarch; we ſee in it negative 
aualities, which are no longer ſuitable to 
man, given, however, to the ſovereign of na- 
ture, whom they have ſuppoſed a king. 
However it may be, here is always the 
ſupreme God who hath occaſion for e 
to eſtabliſh his ſovereignty; thus God needs 
men for the exerciſe of his empire, without 
ttheſe he would not bea king. When there was 
nothing, of what was God lord? However 
it may be, this lord, this ſpiritual king, does 
| he not exerciſe his ſpiritual empire in vain 


upon beings who frequently do not do that 


which he is willing they ſhould, who are 
cContinually ſtruggling. againſt him, who 
ſpread diſorder in his ſtates? This ſpiritual 
monarch is the maſter of the minds, of the 
ſouls, of the wills, of the paſſions, of his 
ſubjects, to whom he has left the freedom of 
revolting againſt him. This infinite monarch, +. 
who fills every thing with his eee e 


and who governs all, docs he govern the 


man who ſins, does he direct his actions, is 
he in him When he offends his god? The | 


devil, 
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devil, the falle god, the evil principle, hath : 
2; he not a more extenſive empire than the 
true God, whoſe projects, according to the 
theologians, he is unceaſingly overturning? 
The true ſovereign, is he not him whoſe _ 
power in a ſtate influences the greater nun- 
ber of his ſubjects? If God is omnipreſent, | 
is he not the ſad witneſs and the accomplice | 


of thoſe outrages which are every where 


offered to his divine majeſty ? If he fills all, 

hath he not extent, doth he not correſpond . 
with various points of ſpace, and from 5 
. | thence doth he or ceaſe to be ſpiritual? p 


= God i 1s one,” continues NEWTON, 1 and 


« he is the ſame for ever and every where, = 
gnnotonly by his virtue alone, or his e 5 
| © but alſo by his ſubſtance.” 


But how can a being who acts, who pro- 


duces all thoſe changes which beings under- 
go, always be the ſame? What is under- 

| ſtood by the virtue or energy of God? Theſe 
vague words do they preſent any clear idea 


to our mind? What is underſtood by the 


divine ſubſtance ? If this ſubſtance i is ſpiritu- 
al and devoid of extent, how can there 
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exaſt 1 in it any parts? How can it put matter 
in motion: ? How can it be conceived ? 
N evertheleſs, NEWTON tells us, that © all 
KC things are contained in him, and are 


moved in him, but without reciprocal 

« action (ed find mutud paſſione ) God experi- 
« ences nothing by the motion of bodies; _ 
<« theſe experience no reſiſtance whatever : 


by his omnipreſence.“ 


It here appears, that NEwToN gives to o the | = 
divinity characters which are ſuitable only 
to vacuum and to nothing. Without that, 


we cannot conceive that it is poſſible not to 


have a reciprocal action or relation be⸗ 
tween thoſe ſubſtances which are penetrated, 
which are encompaſſed on all ſides. It ap- 
pears evident, that here the: author does not 


underſtand himſelf. 


elt is an inconteſtable truth that God ex- 
«  iſts neceſſarily, and. the ſame neceſſity 
© obliges him to exiſt always and every 
te where: from, x whence it follows that he is 
0 in every thing ſimilar to itſelf; he is all 
« eyes, all ears, all bram, all arms, all feel- 
* ing, all intelligence, all ation; but in a 
3 Ko mode 
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OF NATURE. 5 
N mode by no means human, by no means 
1125 corporeal, and which is totally unknown 5 
«to us. In the ſame manner as a blind 
„ man has no idea of colours, HE. 
« we have no idea of the mode in which ; 
5 God feels and underſtands.” e 
The neceTary exiſtence of the divinity, . 
is en the thing in queſtion; it is this 
exiſtence that it had been needful to have e 
5 verified by proofs as clear, and demonſtra- 
tion as ſtrong as gravitation and attraction. 
If the thing had been poſſible, the genius 
of NEWTON _ without doubt, have 
| compaſſed i But, Oh man! fo great 
and ſo e when you were a geome- 
trician; ſo little and ſo weak, when you be- 
come a theologian; that is to ſay, when you 
reaſon upon that which can neither be cal- 
culated nor ſubmitted to experience; how 
could you conſent to ſpeak to us of a being 
who is, by your own confeſſion, to you juſt 
what a picture is to a blind man? Where- 
fore quit nature, to ſeek in imaginary 
_ ſpaces, thoſe cauſes, thoſe powers, that 
: energy, which nature would have ſhewn 


vou 
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you in itſelf, if you had been willing to 


_ conſult it with your ordinary ſagacity? 
But the great NEWTON has no longer any = 
courage, he voluntarily blinds himſelf, when 
he brings in queſtion a prejudice, which 
Habit made him look upon as ſacred. 
Let us continue, however, to examine 


how. far the genius of man is capable of 


leading itſelf aſtray, when once the man 
abandons experience and reaſon, and 


| ſuffers himſelf to be guided by his ima- 


gination. 


us God,” continues the father of modern 
philoſophy, 8 18 totally deſtitute of body 
and of corporeal figure; here is the rea- 


« ſun why he cannot be either ſeen, or 


touched, or underſtood ; and ought not to 
* be adored under any corporeal form.” 


But what ideas can be formed of a be- 


ing who is nothing of that of which re 


CB a knowledge? What are the rela- 


tions which can be ſuppoſed to exiſt be- 
tween us and him? To what end adore 
him? Indeed, if you do adore him, you 


will be obliged, in deſpite of yourſelf, to 
make him a being ſimilar to man; ſen- 


ſible, 
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5 ſible, like him, to homage, to preſents, to 
flattery; in ſhort, you will make im © 
]} king, who, like thoſe of the earth, exacts 
1 — reſpect of all who are ſubmitted to 
them. Indeed, he adds, . 
„ We have ideas of his atiributes; but 
” we do not know that it is any one ſub- 
e ſtance; we only ſee the figures and the | 
colours of bodies, we only hear ſounds, 
we only touch the exterior ſurfaces, we 
only ſmell odours, we only taſte ſavours ; 
no one of our ſenſes, no one of our reflec- . 
tions, can ſhew us the intimate nature of 
785 ſubſtances; we have ſtill leſs ideas of | 
Goc. „ 
It we as an idea of the attributes of © 
SG God, it is only becauſe we give him thoſe 
of ourſelves, which we never do more than 
aggrandize or exaggerate to that height _ 
as to make them miſtaken for thoſe quali- 
ties we knew at firſt. If, in all thoſe ſub- — ol 
ſtances which ſtrike our ſenſes, we only know 
the effects which they produce on us, and 
1 after which we aſſign them qualities, at leaſt 
theſe qualities are ſomething, and give birth 
to diſtinct and clear ideas in us. That ſu- 
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1 perficial knowledge, or whatever it may be, 5 
with which our ſenſes furniſh us, is the only 
one we can poſſibly have; confitu'ed as 
we are, we find ourſelves obliged to be con- 
tented with it, and we ſee that it is ſuffi- 
cient for our wants: but we have not even 
the moſt ſuperficial idea of a god diſtin- 
guiſhed from matter, or from all known 
ſubſtances; nevertheleſs, we are reaſoning 
upon him unceaſingly ! 1 
0 We only have a knowledge of God 8 
. by - his. attributes, by his properties, 
06 and by the excellent and wiſe arrange- 
Me ment which he has given to all things, 
„ and by their FINAL CAUSES ; and we 
c admire him in e of his per- 
„ fections.“ 


J repeat, that we have no o knowledge of 


| God, but by thoſe of his attributes which 
we borrow from ourſelves ; but it is evi- 
dent they cannot become ſuitable to the 
univerſal being, who can have neither the 
ſame nature nor the ſame properties as 
; particular beings, ſuch as ourſelves. It is 
after ourſelves, that we aſſign to God, intel- 


ligence, wiſdom and perfection, in abſtr act- 
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[oy Gt him that which we call defects 
in ourſelves, As to the order or the ar- 
rangement of the univerſe, of which we 
make a god the author, we find it excel- | 
lent and de: when it is favorable to us, 
or when the cauſes which are co-exiſtent, Ea, 
with ourſelves do not diſturb our own pe- 
culiar exiſtence ; otherwiſe, we complain of | 
the confuſion, and the FINAL CAUSES va- 
_ miſh. We attribute to an immutable god, - 
motives, equally borrowed from our own 
pPeculiar mode of action, for deranging the 
beautiful order which we admire in the 
5 | univerſe. Thus it 1s always in ourſelves, that 
is, in our peculiar mode of feeling, that we 
draw up the ideas of order, the attri- 
butes of wiſdom, of excellence, and of 
perfection, which we give to God; whilſt 
all the good and all the evil which hap- 
pen in the world, are the neceſſary con- 
| ſequences of the eſſence of things, and of 
5 the genera] laws of matter, 1n ſhort, of 
the gravity, of the attraction, and of the 
repulſion of the laws of motion, which 
NEWTON himſelf has ſo well developped, 
but which he has no longer dared to ap- 
e III. Ir e Ply, 
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Þly, as ſoon as there was 2 queſtion concern- 
ing the phantom to which prejudice aſcribes 
the honour of all thoſe effects, of which 
nature is itſelf the true cauſe. 1 
We revere and we adore God on ac- i : 


count of his ſovereignty we worſhip him 5 


2 « like his ſlaves; a god deſtitute of ſove- 
| 85 reignty, of providence, and of final 
« cauſes, would be no more than nature 


. and deſtiny.” 


It is true, we adore God like ignorant 8 


195 ſlaves, who tremble under a maſter whom 


they know not; we fooliſhly pray to him, 
although he is repreſented to us as im- 
mutable; although, in truth, this god is 
nothing more than nature acting by ne- 
ceſſary laws; neceſſity perſonified, or deſ- 
tiny, to which the name of God is given. 
Nevertheleſs N EWTOx tells us, “from 
«* a phyſical and blind neceſſity, which 
© ſhould preſide every where, and be al- 
Ways the ſame, there could not emanate 


« any variety in the beings; the diverſity 5 


&« which we ſee, could only have their ori- 
0 gin in the ideas and the will of a being 
ce which exiſts neceſſarily.” „ 
” 3 Wherefore 


cc 
cc 
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| Wherefore ſhould this diverſity not hap- 


T pen from natural cauſes, from matter acting 
by itſelf, and of which the motion attracts 
and combines various, and yet analogous 
elements; or ſeparates beings, by the aid 
of thoſe ſubſtances which are not found 
ſuitable to unite? Is not BREAD the 
reſult of the combination of flower, yeaſt, 
and water? As for the blind neceſſity, as 
it is elſewhere ſaid, it is that of which we 1 
are ignorant of the energy, or of which, being 
blind ourſelves, we have no knowledge of --- 
the mode of action. The philoſophers en. 
plain all the phænomena by the properties 
of matter; and though they feel the want of 
being acquainted with the natural cauſes, 
they do not leſs believe them deducible 
from theſe properties or theſe cauſes. The 
Pgdiloſophers, then, in this are atheiſts ! other- 
wiſe, they would reply, that it is God who 
is the author of all theſe phænomena. 


lt is allegorically ſaid, that God few 
hears, ſpeaks, ſmiles, lives, hates, de- 


* 


fires, gives, receives, rejoices, or be- 5 
comes angry, fights, makes and faſhions, | 
06 KC. For all that i is ſaid of God, is bor- 
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ce rowed from the conduct of men, by a 
Kh kind of imperfect analogy.” 


Men have not been able to do other- 
wiſe, for want of being acquainted with 
nature and her ways; they have imagined 
a peculiar energy, to which they have given 
the name of God, and they have made him 5 
act according to the ſame principles, as 

they are themſelves made to act upon, or ac- 
cording to which they would act, if - they 

were the maſters: it is from this THEAN- 

k THROPY that have flowed all thoſe abs 

ſurd and frequently dangerous ideas, upon 
which are founded all the religions of the 

world, who all adore in their god a power- 
ful and wicked man. We ſhall ſee, by the 


' ſequel, the fatal effects that have reſulted 


to the human ſpecies from thoſe ideas 
which they have formed to themſelves of 
the divinity, whom they have never con- 
ſidered but as an abſolute ſovereign, a 
deſpot, a tyrant. As for the preſent, let _ 
us continue to examine the proofs Which 
are given to us by the deiſts of the ex- 
iſtence of their god, whom they imagine 


they ſee every where. 


3 Indeed, 


or NATURE. — = 53 
Indeed, it is unceaſingly repeated to us, 
that the regulated motion, the invariaþle 


order, which we ſee reign in the univerſe, _ 


thoſe benefits which are heaped upon men, 


announce a wiſdom, an intelligence, a 
goodneſs, which we cannot refuſe acknow- 


OE ledging in the cauſe which produces theſe 


fo marvellous effects. We ſhall reply, that 
the regulated motion which we witneſs 


Ih the univerſe, is the neceſſary conſe- 


quence of the laws of matter; it cannot 
ceaſe to act in the manner it does, ſo long 


as the ſame cauſes act in it; theſe motions by 


ceaſe to be regulated, order gives place 
to diſorder, as ſoon as new cauſes diſturb 5 
or ſuſpend the action of the firſt. Order, 
as we have elſewhere ſhewn, is only the 
effect which reſults to us from a ſeries of 
motion; there cannot be any real diſorder 


: relative to the great whole, where every 


thing that takes place is neceſſary and de- 
termined by laws that nothing can change. 
The order of nature may be contradicted 
or deſtroyed, relatively to us, but never is 
it contiadicted relatively to itſelf, ſince it 


cannot 
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cannot at otherwiſe than It does. Fl, after 
= the regulated and well ordered motion 
which we ſee, we attribute intelligence, 


wiſdom, goodneſs, to the unknown or ſup- 


poſed cauſe of theſe eſſects, v we are obliged, 8 

in a ſimilar manner, to attribute to him 
: extravagance and malice, every time that 
theſe motions become confuſed, that ! is to 


3 ſay, ceaſe to be regulated relatively to us, 


: or that we are ourſelves diſturbed wy them, 15 


in our mode of exiſtence. 


1. is pretended that animals furniſh " 
with a convincing proof of a powerful cauſe 
of their exiſtence ; it is ſaid, that the admi- 


rable harmony of their parts, which we ſee 
lend each other mutual aſſiſtance, to the 


end of fulfilling their functions, and main- 
taining them together, announce to us a 


workman, who t unites s wiſdom to power *, * 


* We have 3 remarked, elſewhere, that many 
authors, with a view of proving the exiſtence of a di- 


vine intelligence, have copied whole tracts of ANA- 
_ Tomy and BOTANY, wh Ch prove nothing, except 


that there exiſts in nature elements ſuitable to unite, 
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; We cannot doubt the power of nature; 
5 ſhe produces all the animals We ſee, by the : 


to mage themſelves, to co · order Sek A 
mode to form wholes, or combinations ſuſceptible 


of producing particular effects. Thus theſe writings, 5 


loaded with erudition, only make known that there ex- 5 
iſts in nature beings diverſely organized, formed in 
certain manner, ſuitable to certain uſes, who would _ 
longer exiſt under the form they at preſent have, if their 


particles ceaſed to act as they do, that is to ſay, to be 


diſpoſed i in ſuch. a manner, as to lend each other mu- 5 
tual ſuccours. To be ſurpriſed that the BRAIN, the 
; HEART, the EYES, the ARTERIES, and veins, of an ani- 
mal act as we ſee them, that the roots of a plant „ 
tract; juices, or that a tree produces fruit, is to be ſur- 
priſed that an animal, a plant, or a tree, exiſts. Theſe 


beings would not exiſt, or would no longer be that 
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which we know they are, if they ceaſed to act bs - 
they do; this is what happens when they die. If their 
| formation, their combination, their modes of action, and 
of conſerving themſelves ſome time in life, was a proof 
that theſe beings are the effects of an intelligent cauſe; _ 
their deſtruftion, their diſſolution, the total ceſſation of 
their mode of acting, their death, ought to prove, in 
the ſame manner, that theſe beings are the effects of a 
cauſe deliitute of intelligence, and of permanent views. 
If we are told that his views, are unknown to us; we 
ſhall aſk, by what right then they can aſcribe them to = 
this cauſe, or how it can be reaſoned vpon? 5 
a 
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always finiſh by decaying ? Where is the 


If this god cannot do otherwiſe, he is nei— 


will, lie is not immMtable. If he permits 


aid of the combination of matter ieh is 
in a continual action; the harmony that 
ſubſiſts between the parts of theſe ſame 
animals, i is a conſequence of the neceſſary | 
| laws of their nature and of their combina- 
tion; as ſoon as this accord ceaſes, the ani- 
mal is neceſſarily deſtroyed. What be- 
comes then of the wiſdom, of the intelli- 
gence, or the goodneſs, of the pretended 
E cauſe to whom they aſcribe the Honour of 
this ſo much boaſted harmony? Theſe 
animals, ſo marvellous, which are ſaid to be 
the work of an immutable god, are they 
not continually changing; and do they not 


wiſdom, the goodneſs, the foreſight, the 
immutability, of a workman, ME hg appears 
only to be occupied with deranging and 
breaking the ſprings of thoſe machines 
which are announced to us as the chr 
Peuvres of las power and of his ability? 


ther free nor omnipotent. If he changes his 
thoſe machinc 2 which he has rendered ſen- 


ible, t to experience pain, he wants your". 
neſs. 
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1 TY 11H he has not been able to render 
bis works more ſolid, it is that he wants 
the ability. In ſeeing that animals, as well 
. as all the other works of the divinity, decay, 
: we cannot prevent ourſelves from conclud- | 
ing therefrom, either that every thing : 
nature does is neceſſary, and is only a con- 
AD ſequence of its laws, or that the workman 
who made it, is deſtitute of plan, of power, 
of ſtability, of ability, of goodneſs. 2 5 
Man, Who looks upon himſelf as the 
het d euore of the divinity, furniſhes us, 
more than every other production, a proof : 
-: of the incapacity | or of the malice of his 
| pretended author : in this ſenſible, intelli- 
gent, and thinking g being, who believes him- 
ſelf the conſtant object of the divine pre- 
dilection, and who forms his god after 
his own peculiar model, we only ſee a 
| more inconſtant, more brittle machine, and 
more ſubje& to derange itſelf, by its 
great complication, than the groſſer be- 
ings. Beaſts, deſtitute of our knowledge, | 
plants, which vegetate; ſtones, devoid of 
feeling; are, in many reſpects, beings more 
favoured than man 3 they are, at leaſt, ex- 


Vor. III. JC 
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empted from the ſorrows of the mind; from 
the torments of thought; from that devour- 
ing chagrin, of which he is fo frequently 
| the prey. Who i is he that would not be an 
N animal or a ſtone, every time he recalls 
: to his imagination the irreparable loſs of 
2 beloved object ? Would it not be better 
3 be an inanimate maſs, than a reſtleſs _ 
| ſuperſtitious being, who does nothing but 
tremble here below under the yoke of his 
god, and who again foreſees infinite tor- 
ments in a Fitage life! ? Beings, deſtitute of 
feeling, of life, of memory, and of thought, 
are not afflicted by the idea of the paſt, of 5 
the preſent, or of the future; they do not 
belie ve themſelves in danger of becoming 


_ eternally unhappy from having reaſoned 


badly, like many of thoſe Nel beings 
who pretend it is for them alone that the 
architect of the world has conſtructed the 


univerſe *, 


® Ciczno ſays: « Inter hominem & belluam hoc maxime 


& inter;ſt, quod hc ad id ſolum quod adiſt, quod que pre 


0 ſens ft, ſe m ,, paululum admodum ſentiens præ- 
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Lat us not be told that we cannot have 


the idea of a work without having alſo 
tat of a workman diſtinguiſhed from his 

work. NAruxk iS NOT A WORK; ſhe 

has always been ſelf- exiſtent ; 3 it is in her 

| boſom that every thing is operated; ſhe is 

| an immenſe elaboratory, provided with ma- 

5 terials, and who makes the inſtruments E 
which ſhe avails herſelf to at: all her : 
Works are the effect of her own energy, and 
of thoſe agents or cauſes which the makes, 
which ſhe contains, which ſhe puts in ac- _ | 
tion. Eternal, uncreated, | indeſtructible 5 
elements, annoys. in motion, in combining 


« teritum ; is s farm." » Thus, what i it Yi been wiſhed to 

- make paſs as a prerogative of man, is only a real diſadvan- 
tage. SENECA has ſaid, Nos & wenturo torque mur & pre- 
1 tergto; ti noris enim tormentum memoria reducit, providentia 

« anticipat; nemo tantum præſentibus miſer 2 Could 
we not demand of every honeſt man, who tells us that 
8 good god created the univerſe for the happineſs of our 

ſenſible ſpecies, would you yourſelf have created a world 

a ich contains ſo many unfortunates ? would it not have 

| been | better to have abſtained himſelf from creating ſo 

great a number of ſenſible beings, than to call them into 

: lite, for the purpoſe of making them ſuffer ? | 


KE. 5 themſelyes | 
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themes variouſly, give birth to al The. 
| beings and to all the phenomena which our 


eyes behold; to all the effects, good or bad, 
that we feel; to the order or the confuſion 
which we never diſtinguiſh but by the 
different modes in which we are affected; 
in ſhort, to all thoſe miracles upon which ö 
1 meditate and reaſon. Theſe elements, : 


for that purpoſe, have occaſion only for = 


| their properties, whether particular or unit- 
ed, and of the motion which is eſſential to 2 
to them, without its being neceſſary to re- ; 
cur to an unknown workman to arrange i 


them, faſhion them, combine them, con- 
ſerve them, and diſſolve them. 


But, ſuppoſing, for an inſtant, that it were 
impoſſible to conceive the univerſe without 

= workman, who has formed it, and who 

5 watches over his work, where ſhall we 


place this workman ? ſhall it be within or 


without the univerſe ? is he matter or mo- 
tion; or, rather, is he only ſpace, nothing, or 


the vacuum? In all theſe cafes; clther de 
would be nothing, or he would be con- 


tained in nature, and ſubmitted to her 
laws, 
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laws. If he be in nature, $ 5 ſee 
: matter in motion, and 1 muſt conclude N 
from it that, the agent who moves it, is 
corporeal and material, and that, conſe- 
quently, he 1s ſubject to diſſolution. If this 
agent be exterior to nature, J. have then no 
longer any idea of the place which he oc- 
cupieth, neither of an immaterial being, | 
nor of the mode in which a ſpirit bon 
extent can act upon the matter from which 
it Is ſeparated. Theſe unknown ſpaces 
which the imagination has placed beyond 
1 the viſible world, have no exiſtence rela- 


tively to a being who ſees with difficulty to 


his feet ; the ideal power which inhabits _ 
| them, cannot paint itſelf to my mind, but 
when my imagination ſhall combine at 


random the ics colours which it is 


= always obliged to take in the world where 
I ͤam; in this caſe, [ ſhall do no more than 
reproduce in idea that which my ſenles 
ſhall have really perceived, and this god, 
which I ſtrive to diſtinguiſh from nature, 
or to mm out of its boſom, will al- 


5 ways 
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ways return into it neceſſarily and in de. 


ſpite of me“. 
It will be inſiſted, on we | hall be told, i 


that if a ſtatue or a watch were ſhewn to a 


ſavage, who ſhould never have ſeen either, 
he would not be able to prevent himſelf 


from acknowledging that theſe things were 
the works of ſome intelligent agent, of 
more. ability, and more induſtrious than 
himſelf: it will be concluded from thence, 
that we are in like manner obliged to ac- f 
knowledge that the machine of the uni- 
verſe, that man, that the phenomena of 
nature are the works of an agent, whoſe 
intelligence and power far ſurpaſs our 


" own...” 


* Hopes ſays, © The world is corporeal ; it has the 
dimenſions of ſize, that it to ſay, length, breadth and 
« depth. Each portion of a body, is a body, and has 
A theſe ſame dimenſions: conſequently, each part of 
0 the univerſe 3 's a body, and that which is not a body, 
« is no part of the. ST, but as the univerſe is 
every thing, that which 5 not make a part of 1 it, _ 


nothing, and can be no part. ' See HoeBEs's 
LEVIATHAN, ch. . : De 


[ reply, 
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1 reply, i in the firſt place, that we cannot 


0 Jeu that nature is very powerful and very 
induſtrious; we admire her induſtry, every 
time that we are ſurpriſed by thofe exten- 
ſive, various, and complicated effects which 
we find in thoſe of her works, which we 
take the trouble to meditate upon; never- 
theleſs, ſhe is neither more or leſs induſtri- | 
ous 1 in one of her works than in another. 
We no more underſtand how the has 5 
5 been capable of producing a ſtone or a me- 
tal, than an head organized like that of 
NEWTON. We call that man induſtrious, 
v ho can do things, which we ourſelves can- 
not do; nature can do every thing, and as 
ſoon as a thing exiſts, it is a proof that ſhe | 
| has been capable of making it. Thus it is 
never more than relatively to ourſelves that 
we judge nature to be induſtrious; we 
compare her then to ourſelves; and as we 
enjoy a quality which we call 1NTELLI- 
c ENE, by the aſſiſtance of which we pro- 
duce works; or by which we ſhew our in- 
duſtry, we conclude from it, that thoſe 
works of nature, which aftoniſh us the 
_ moſt, do not belong to her, but are to be 


3 aſeribed 
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_ aſcribed to an intelligent workman like 
| ourſelves, but in whom we proportion the 
Intelligence to the aſtoniſhment which his 
works produce in us, that is to ſay, to our 
| own peculiar weakneſs and 1 ignorance. 
5 3 in the ſecond place, that the ſa · 
vage to whom they ſhall bring a ſtatue or 
El watch, will or will not 3 ideas of 
human induſtry : if he has ideas of it, he 
will feel that this watch or this ſtatue, may 
be the work of a being of his own ſpecies, 
enjoying thoſe faculties which he himſelf. 
lacks. If the ſavage has no idea of human 
induſtry and of the reſources of art, in ſee- 
fs ing the ſpontaneous motion of a watch, he 
will believe that it is an animal, which can- 
not be the work of man. Multiplied ex- | 
perience, confirms the mode of thinking 
which [ e to this ne Thus, in 


+ * The AMERICANS took the SPANIARDS for gods, 

| becauſe they made uſe of gunpowder, becauſe they rode 
on horſeback, becauſe they had veſſels which failed 

guite alone. The inhabitants of the iſland of TENIAN, 
having no knowledge of FIRE, before the arrival of the 
EUROPEANS, took them for animals who devoured | 
5 weed, the ficſt time they ſaw them. 


| the 
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the ſame manner as a great many men, who 
believe themſelves much more acute than 
him, this ſavage will att ibute the ſtrange 
effects that he ſees, to a genius, to a ſpirit, 5 
to a god; that is to fay, to an UNKNOWN | 
POWER, to whom he will aſſign a power of . 


which he believes the beings of his own _ 


- ſpecies are abſolutely deſtitute by this he 
will prove nothing, , except that he is igno- 
rant of what man is capable of producing. . 
It is thus that a raw unpoliſhed people raiſe 
their eyes to heaven, every time they wit- 

neſs ſome unuſual phenomenon. | Tt it thus 
that the people call MIRACULOUS, SUPER- 
NATURAL, DIVINE, all thoſe ſtrange effects 
of the natural cauſes of which they are 
ignorant; and as for the greater part, they 
do not know the cauſe of any thing; every 
thing is a miracle to them, or at leaſt they 
imagine that God is the cauſe of all the 
good and all the evil which they expe- 
„ FIEnce.: In ſhort, it is thus that the theo- 
logians ſolve all difficulties in attributing to 
God every thing of which they are igno- 
rant, or of which they are not w illing men 
ſhould underſtand the true cauſes. 
c PhnmmE = Crepe, 
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1 els; in the third place, that the ſavage, | 


in opening the watch and examining its 
parts, will feel, perhaps, that theſe parts 
announce a work which can only be the 
reſult of human labour. He will ſee that 
they differ from the immediate produc- 5 
tions of nature, by whom he has not ſeen _ 
wheels made of a poliſhed metal produced. 
He will again ſee that theſe parts, ſeparated 
from each other, no longer act as they did 
2 when they were together; after theſe ob? 
ſervations, the ſavage, will attribute the 1 
watch to the ingenuity of man, that 18 to 
ſapy, to a being like himſelf, of whom he 
has ideas, but whom he judges capable of 
doing things which he does not himſelf 
know how to do ; ; in ſhort, he will aſcribe | 
2 the honour of this work to a being known 
in ſome reſpects, provided with 9055 fa - 


culties ſuperior to his own, but he will be 


far from thinking that a material work can 
be the effect of an immaterial cauſe, or of 
an agent deſtitute of organs and of extent, 
of whom it is . to conceive the 
action upon material beings: in the place 
. of which, for want of being acquainted 


with 


4 with the power of nature, we aſeribe the . 
1 honour of her works to a being of whom 
1 ve have much leſs knowledge than of ber, 
1 and to which, without knowing it, we a- 4 
[ — tribute thoſe amongſt her labours which „ 
* comprehend the leaſt. In ſeeing the J 
þ world, we acknowledge a material cauſe 
ö 8 of thoſe pbænomena which take place in 
4 | it; and this cauſe is nature, of whom the 
I energy 18 ſhewn to thoſe who ſtudy her. | „„ 
2 Leet us not be told, that, according to this . | 
bypothelis,” we attribute every thing 1 2a-- 
blind cauſe; to the fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms; to CHANCE. We only call thoſe 
BLIND CAUSES, of which we know not the 
| concurrence, the power, and the laws. 
We call FoxTvirovs, thoſe effects of which. 
we are ignorant of the cauſes, and which N 
our ignorance and inexperience prevent us i 
from N We attribute to CHANCE, f 


; all thoſe effects of which we do not ſee 
' me neceſſary connection with their cauſes. 
Lf Nature is not a blind cauſe ; ſhe does not 
act by chance; nothing that ſhe does would 
ever be fortuitous to him, who ſhould know 
her mode of acting, her reſources, and her 

ns Ef 5 courſe, 
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_ courſe. Every thing which ſhe produces 
is neceſſary, and is never more than a con- 
ſequence of her fixed and conſtant laws; 
every thing in her i is connected by inviſible 
bands, and all thoſe effects which we ſee 
f flow neceſſarily from their cauſes, whether 
we N them, or whether we know them 1 
It .is very poſſible there ſhould be 
ignorance on our part, but the words GOD, 6 
SPIRIT, INTELLIGENCE, will not remedy 
this ignorance ; they will do no more than 
redouble it, by preventing us from ſeeking 
the natural cauſes of thoſe effects which 
our viſual faculties make us acquainted 
with. - 
This may ſerve for an anfirer. to the 
eternal objection which 1 is made to the par- 
tizans of nature, who are unceaſingly ac- : 
. cuſed of attributing every thing to chance. L 
Chance is a word devoid of ſenſe, or at | 
leaſt it indicates only the ignorance of thoſe 
| who employ it. Nevertheleſs we are told, 
and it is repeated to us, that a regular work 
cannot be aſcribed to the combinations of 
chance. Never, we are told, will it be 
pollible to arrive at the formation of a 
pot poem, 
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poem, med as the 1LIAb, by means of letters 


thrown or combined together at random. 
We ſhall agree to it *ithoat- heſitation 3 
but, ingenuouſly, are thoſe letters thrown 
with the hand like dice, which produce 
a poem? It would avail as much to ſay _ 
that it is not with the feet that we could 
pronounce a diſcourſe. It is nature who - 
combines, after certain and neceſſary laws, 
an head organized in a manner to make 
52S poem: it is nature who gives man A 
5 brain ſuitable to give birth to ſuch a 
work: it is nature who, by the tempera- 
ment, the imagination, the paſſions, which 
ſhe gives to man, ; capacitates him to 
5 produce C chef d' æuvre : it is his brain, 
modified in a certain manner, decorated 


with ideas or imaces, made fruitful by 


circumſtances, which can become the only 
matrix in which a poem can be con- 
ceived ol devel loped. An head organi- 
zed like that of nomer, furniſhed with 
the ſame _ vigour and. the ſame imagina- 
tion, enriched with the ſame know ledge, 
placed in the ſame circumſtances, will 
produce neceſſarily, and not by chance, the 


poem: 
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poem FP the ILIAD ; at leaſt if it be 


not denied that cauſes ſimilar in every 


. thing, muſt produce effects perfectly iden- : 


: tical. 


' + Should we not be aſtoniſlied if there were in a dice-box 


an hundred thouſand dice, to ſee an hundred thouſand 


Sexes, follow in ſucceſſion ? W ithout doubt, 1t will be ſaid : 
ves; but if theſe dice were all cagged or loaded, we 
: ſhould ceaſe to be ſurpriſed. Well, then, the particles of- 
> matter may be compared to ca 17gcd dice, that is to ſay, al- 
u ays producing certain determined effects; theſe * 5 


being eſſentially varied in themſelves, and in their combi- 


nation, they are cogged, to ſay thus, in an infinity of 


different modes. The head of owes, or the head of 
- VIRGIL, were no more than the aſſemblage of particles, 


or, if they chooſe, of dice, cogged by nature; that is to 


ſay, of beings combined and wrought in a manner 
to produce the 1LIAD or the &NEID. As much may 
be ſaid of all the other productions, whether they be 


: thoſe of intelligence, or of the bandy work of men. In- 
deed, what are men, except dice cogged, or machines 


which nature has rendered capable of producing works 


of a certain kind? A man of genius produces a good | 


work, in the ſame manner as a tree of a good ſpecies, 
placed in 9 ground, and cultivated with care, produces 
excellent fruit. 


It 18, then, puerility, or e to talk 
ol compoſing, by a throw of the hand, or 
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: by mingling letters together by chance, | 
that which can only be done with the af- 
ſiſtence of a brain organized and modified 
in a certain manner. The human ſeed 
does not develope itſelf by chance, it can- 
not be conceived or formed but in the 
womb of a woman. A confuſed heap ot--- 
: characters, or of 8 is only an aſſem- 
blage of ſigns, deſtined to paint ideas; but 
in order that theſe ideas may be painted, 
itt is previouſly neceſſary that they may 
have been received, combined, nouriſhed, 
developed, and connetted, in the head of 
a poet, where circumſtances make them 
fructify and ripen, on account of the fe- 
cundity, of the heat, and of the energy of 
the ſoil where theſe intellectual ſeeds ſhall 
have been thrown. Ideas, in combining, 
extending connecting, and aſſociating them- 
ſelves, —_— a whole, like all the bodies 
of nature : this whole pleaſes us, when it 
gives birth to agreeable ideas in our mind ; 
when they 3 us pictures which mn | 
us in a lively manner: : it is thus that the 
poem of HOMER, engendered in his head, 
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has the power of pleaſing heads analogous 


and capable of feeling its beauties. 


We ſee, then, that nothing is made by 
chance. All the works of nature are made 
after certain uniform and invariable laws; 


whether our mind can with facility follow 


the chain of the ſucceſſive cauſes which 


ſhe puts in action; or whether, in her more 
| complicated works, we may find ourſelves 


in the impoſſibility of diſtinguithing the 
different ſprings. which the cauſes to act. 


It is not more difficult for nature to pro- 
Juce- » great. oo ceble bf comet 


an admirable work, than to produce a glit- 
_ tering metal or a ſtone, which oravitates g 
upon the earth. The mode which ſhe 
takes to produce theſe different beings, is 


equally unknown to us, when we have not 


meditated upon it. Man is born by the 


| neceſſary concurrence of ſome elements ; 
he increaſes and ſtrengthens himſelf in the 


fame manner a5 a plant or a ſtone, which 


= are, as well : s him, encreaſed and aug- 


mented by tho. Ae which come ard 


join themſelves thereto : this man, feels, 
: thinks, acts, receives. ideas, that! is to ſay, 


2 
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zs, by his peculiar organization, fuſce ptible 


of modifications, of which the plant and 
the ſtone are totally incapable: in conſe- 
— 85 quence, the man of genius produces g good 5 
Works, and the plant fruits, which pleaſe 
and ſurpriſe us, by reaſon of thoſe ſenſa- 
tions which they operate in us; or on ac- | 
Count of the rarity, the magnitude, and the 
variety of the effects which they occaſion us 
to experience. That w hich we find moſt ad- 
| mirable in the productions of nature, and | 
in thoſe of animals or men, is never more 
than a natural effect of the parts of matter, | 
diverſely arranged and combined; from 5 
vwhence reſult in them organs, brains, tem- 


peraments, taſtes, properties, and different 


talents. 


Nature, then, makes W but what 


| 56 neceſlary ; it is not by fortaltorts com- 
binations, and by chance throws, that ſhe 
produces the beings we ſee ; all her throws 


are ſure, all the cauſes which ſhe employs 


have, infallibly, their effects. When ſhe 
produces extraordinary, marvellous, and 


rare beings, it is, that, in the order of things, 


the neceſſary circumſtances, or the con- 


n M * currence 
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ceurrenee of the productive cauſes of theſe 1 


- | beings, happen but ſeldom. As ſoon as 
theſe beings exiſt, they are to be aſcribed | 

to nature, to whom every thing is equally 
eeaſy, and to whom every thing is poſſible, 
when ſhe aſſembles the inſtruments or the 


| cauſes neceſſary to act. Thus, let us never 


limit the powers of nature. The throws 


and 3 combinations which ſhe makes 


during eternity, can eaſily produce all be- 7 
_ ings ; her eternal courſe muſt neceſſarily 


bring and bring again the moſt aſtoniſi- 


ing circumſtances, and the moſt rare, for thoſe 
fs beings who are only for a moment enabled 
| to conſider them, without ever having 


ceeither the time or the means of ſearching 


into the bottom of cauſes. Infinite throws 
: during eternity, with the elements and 


5 combinations infinitely yaried, ſuffice to 05 


produce every thing of which we have "Th 
knowledge, and many other things which 
we ſhall never know. e - 
Thus, we cannot too often repeat to the 
e or ſupporters of the being of 
a god, Who commonly aſcribe to their ad- 
yerſaries ridiculous. opinions, in order to 
i obtain 
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1 85 obtain an eaſy and tranſitory triumph 1 in the 8 
prejudiced eyes of thoſe who dare examine 
nothing deeply, that chance is nothing but a 
word, as well as the word God, imagined 
to cover the 1 ignorance in which men are f 125 
5 of the cauſes acting in a nature whoſe | 
courſe is F inexplicable. Ir i 
not chance that has produced the NY EE 
it is of itſelf that which it is ; 5 it exiſts ne- 
cegſſarily and from all eternity. However 
| | ; concealed may be the ways of nature, her 
55 exiſtence i 18 indubitable; and her mode of | 
acting is, at leaſt, much more known to us 
deaan that of the inconceivable being, which, 
it has been pretended, is affociated: with 
her; which has been diſtinguiſhed from her; 4 
which has been ſuppoſed e and ſelf- 
os exiſtent ; although, hitherto, it has neither 
7 been poſſible to demonſtrate his exiſtence, 
to define him, to ſay any thing reaſon- 
able of him, nor to form upon his account 
any thing more than conjectures, which | | 
beiden has deſtroyed as ſoon they have | 


been brought forth. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


: of PANTHEISM OR THE NATURAL 1DEAS ; 
5 F THE DIVINITY. 


W E "EY FO that * chick has . 
that all the proofs upon which theology pre- 


by tends to found the exiſtence of its god, nave 
their origin in the falſe principle that e. 


ter is not ſelt- exiſtent, and is, by its nature, 
in an impoſſibility of moving itſelf; and, con- 
5 ſequently, i is incapable of producing thoſe 

. phenomena which attract our wondering | 
; eyes in the wide expanſe of the univerſe. _ 
After theſe ſuppoſitions, ſo gratuitous and 
fo falſe, as we have already ſhewn elſe- 
where “*, it has been believed that matter 
did not always exiſt, but that it was indebt- 
ced for its exiſtence and for its motion to a 
* See FIRST PART, CHAPTER SECOND, where we 
have ſhewn that motion is eſſential to matter. This 


chapter is only a ſummary of the hve firſt chapters of the 5 


firſt part, which; it is intended to recal to the reader; he 
will paſs to the next if thele lden are preſent. to his 
imagination. et roy: | | 

ey exnlo 
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5 cavls; diſtinguiſhed from itſelf; to an un- 
known agent, to whom it has been pre- 
tended to be ſubordinate. As men find in 
themſelves a quality which they call IxTEIL- 
LIGENCE, which preſides over all their 

f actions, and by the aid of which they arrive 
at the end they propoſe to themſelves, they 
have attributed this intelligence to this in- 
viſible agent; but they have extended, 
magnified, and exaggerated this quality ns 
him, becauſe they have made him the au- 
thor of effects of which they believed them- 
ſelves incapable, or which they did not judge 
| the natural cauſes had ſufficient Energy ta 
produce. 
As this agent could never be perceived, 
nor his mode of action conceived, he was 
made a spIRIT, a word which deſignates 
that we are ignorant what he is, or that he acts 
like tle breath of which we cannot follow 
the action. Thus, i in aligning him SPIRITU= 
ALITY, we did no more than give to God . 


an occult quality, which was judged ſuitable 
to a beingalways concealed, and always act- 


ing in a mode imperceptible to the ſenſes. 
It N DOWEVEr, that, , originally, by the 


word 
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wa 4 SPIRIT, it was meant to deignate a 


matter more ſubtile than that which coarfely 
ſtruck the organs; capable of penetrating ; 
this matter, of communicating to it motion 

and life, of producing init thoſe combinations 
and thoſe modifications which our viſual or- 
gans diſcover. Such was, as we have 
ſeen, that JueITER originally deſtined to. 
repreſent, in the theology of the ancients, the 


ztherial matter which penetrates, agitates, 


and vivifies all the bodies of which r nature is 


| the aſſembla; ge. 


Indeed it would be deceiving ourſelves to ö 
1 that the idea of God's ſpirituality, 
| ſuch as we find it at the preſent day, pre. 
ſented itſelf in the early ages to the human 
mind. This IMMATERIALITY, which ex- 
cludes all analogy and all reſemblance with 
every thing that we are in a capacity to 
have a knowledge of, was, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, the flow and tardy fruit of 
men's imagination, who, obliged to medi- 


tate, without any aſſiſtance drawn from ex- 


perience, upon the concealed mover of WE. 
ture, have, by degrees, arrived at forming 
this ideal een z this being, ſo fugitive, 

5 that 
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. that we have been made to adore it without = 
their being able to deſignate to us its nature, 


otherwiſe than by a word to which it is 
% impoſſible we ſhould attach any true idea“. 


8 * See what ks bein Caid upon this i in the SEVENTH. 
| CHAPTER of the FIRST PART. Although the firſt doc- 


tors of the cuxtsrftax cnuncn may, for the greater 


part, have drawn from the rL ATONIC philoſophy their 


_ obſcure notions of splrtITUALITY, OF INCORPOREAL _ 
AND IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCES, Of INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, &c. &C. we have only to open their works, —— 

_ convince ourſelves that they had not that idea of God 
which the theologians of the preſent day are willing to 

give us. TerTULLIAN, as we have elſewhere ſaid, con- 
ſidered God as corporeal. S ERA HLOx faid, crying, that 
they had deprived him of his God, in making him adopt 
the opinion of sy18ITUALITY, Which was not, however, 
ſo much ſubtilized then as it has been ſince. Many 
FATHERS OF THE CHURCH have given a human form to 
God, and have treated as heretics thoſe who make him 

a ſpirit, The jurirEx of the pagan theology is looked 
upon as the youngeſt child of sa TURN or of TIME ; the 


SPIRITUAL cob of the CHRISTIANS is a much more re- 


cent production of time; it is only by dint of ſubtilizing, 
that this God, the conqueror of all thoſe gods who pre- 
ceded him, has been formed by degrees. SpiRITUALITY 
is become the laſt refuge of theology, which has arrived 
at making a God more than rial in the hope, no doubt, 
that tuch a god would be unattackable; indeed, he is, 
8 ſceing that to attac! K him i Is to combat a mere chimera. 


1 hus, 
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Thus, by dint of reaſoning and ſubtilizing, 
the word God no longer preſents any one 


image ; when they were willing to ſpeak of 5 


11 it, it was impoſſible to underſtand them, 

ſceing that each painted it in his own man- 
5 ner. and in the portrait which he made of 

it, conſulted only his own peculiar te npera- 

ment, his own peculiar imagination, and 
his own peculiar reveries; if they were in 

5 : uniſon 1 in ſome points, it was to aſſign him i in- i 

: _ conceivable qualities, which they believed | 


were ſuitable to the incomprehenſible being 


to w hich they had given birth; and e 
the incompatible heap of theſe qualities 
there reſulted only a whole, perfectly impoſ- 


ſible to have exiſtence. In ſhort, the maſter 


of the univerſe, the omnipotent mover of 
nature, that being which is announced as of 
the moſt importance to be known, was, by 
theological reveries, reduced to be no more 
than a vague word, deſtitute of ſenſe; or, 
rather, a vain found, to which each attaches 
his owa peculiar ideas. Such is the god 

D who has been ſubſtituted to matter, to na- 
ture; ſuch is the idol to which men are not 
perm itted to refute Pay ing their homage. 


There 
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There have bees, howev or, men of Cuf- 


ficient COUr age to reſiſt the torrent of opinion 
and delirium. They believed that the ob- 


ject w hich was announced as the moſt im- 


portant for mortals, as the only centre of 
their actions and their thoughts, demanded. 


an attentive examination. They appre- 


5 hended that if e 2X PE rience, judgment, or rea- 


5 ſon, could be Of a any utility, it muſt be , with- : 
out doubt, to conſider the ſul; lime monarch 


Who governed nature, and who regulat ed 
the deſtiny of all thoſe bc ings whi ch it con- 
tains. They quickly ſaw. they could not 


agree to the gen eral ON mion of BY unin 


formed, who examine Feth ; and, much 
leſs, with their g'1des, who, deceivers or 
deceived, forbade others to examine it 


by 


or, perhaps, were themſelves incapable ot 
making ſuch an examination, Thus, ſome 


thinkers had the temerity to ſhake off the 


_ yoke. which had been impoſed upon them 
in their infancy ; diſg; aſted with the obſcure, 


_ contradictory, and nonſenſical notions w hich 
they had bec n made, by habit, to attach, 
mechanically, to the vague name of a god: 
impoſſible to be defined: ſupported by. rea- 
Vor. III. Nn ſon 
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ſon againſt thoſe terrors with which this 
formidable chimera was environed ; revolt- 
ing at the hideous paintings under which it 
was pretended to repreſent him, they had 
the intrepidity to tear the veil of deluſion 
; and impoſture; they conſidered, with a ſerene : 
eye, this pretended power, become the con- 
tinual object of the hopes, the fears, the 
reveries, and the quarrels of blind mortals. 
The ſpectre quickly diſappeared before 
them; the tranquility of their mind permit- 


ted them to ſee every where, only a nature 


acting after invariable laws, of whom the 
„ the theatre; : of whom men, as PRE 


as all other beings, are the works and the in- 


ſtruments, obliged to accompliſh the eternal 


decrees of NECESSITY. 


Whatever efforts we make to penetrate into 
the ſecrets of nature, we never find in them, as 
ve have many times repeated, more than mat- 
ter, various in itſelf, and diverſely modified, 
5 by the aſſiſtance ot motion. Its whole, as well 


as all its parts, ſhew us only neceſſary cauſes 
and effects, which flow the one from the other, 


and of which, by the aid of experience, our 


mind! is more or r leſs capable « of diſcovering 


F tle 
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the i 7 ng In virtue of theſe ſpecific 


properties, all the beings we ſee gravitate, 
attract and repel each other; are born and 15 
5 diſſolved, receive and communicate motion, 55 
qualities, modifications, which maintain Ws 6: 
ON them, for a time, in a given exiſtence, or. 
which make them paſs 1 into a new mode of 
exiſting. It is to theſe continual viciſſitudes | 
that are to be aſcribed all the phenomena, © 
great or ſmall, ordinary or extraordinary, 
known or unknown, ſimple or complicated, 
which we ſee operated i in the world. It is 5 
by theſe changes that we have a knowledge 
of nature; ſhe is only ſo myſterious to thoſe _ 
who conſider her through the veil of preju- 
ee, her courſe is always ſimple to thoſe 
who look at her without prepoſſeſſion. yo, 
| To attribute thoſe effects our eyes witneſs 
to nature, to matter variouſly combined, to 


| : the motion which i 18 inherent in it, 18 to give 
them a general and known cauſe; to pene- 


_ trate deeper, is to ſink ourſelves in ima- 
ginary regions, where we only find an abyſs 


of incertitudes and obſcurities. 
ſeek, then, a moving principle out of a nature 


of which the eſſence always was to exiſt 
N N n 2 and 


Let us not 
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and to move itſelf; which cannot be con- 
ceived to be without properties, conſe- 
quently, not without motion ; of which all 
the parts are in action, reaction, ank 
continual eſſorts; where: A fingle molecule 
cannot be found that is in abſolute repoſe, 


and w hich does not neceſſarily occupy the 


place afligned to it by neceſſary laws. vw hat | . 


coccaſion is there to ſeek, out of m atter, a mo- 


| tive- -power t to put it in play, 5 ſince its motion | 
flows as neceſſarily from its exiſtence, as its. 
extent, its form, its gravity, &c. &c. and 
ſince nature in inaction would no longer be 


nature: £ 


"If nt be demanded "ons we can figure to 
8 ourfely es, that matter, by its own peculiar 
energy, can have produced all thoſe effects 


of which our eyes are witneſſes? I ſhall ſay, 


that if by matter it is obſtinately determined 


to underſtand nothing but a dead and inert 
maſs, deſtitute of every property, without 


action, and incapable of moving by itſelf, 


we ſhall no longer have any one idea of 


matter. As ſoon as it exiſts, it muſt have 
properties and qualities; as ſoon as it has 


properties, without which it could not exiſt, 
it. 
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it muſt 20 by virtue of theſe ſme proper- 


ties, ſince it is only by its action that we 


can have a knowledge of its exiftence and 
its properties. It is evident, that if by mat- 


| ter be underſtood that v hich it 15 not, or if 


8 its exiſtence be denied, thoſe phænomena 5 
vrhich ſtrike our viſual or gans, cannot be 
i attributed to it. Bi ut if by NATURE be un- 
derſtood chat which it truly is, an heap of 


exiſting matter, furnith ed with properties, 


f we ſhall be obliged. to acknowledge, t that 

: nature muſt move herſel If, and by her diver- - 
ſified motion be capable, without foreign 
aid, of producing thoſe effects which we 
ſee; ; we ſhall find that nothing is made from | 
nothing ; that nothing is made by chance; 
that the mode of acting of each particle of 8 
matter is neceſſarily determined by its own - 
peculiar eflence, or by its own particular 


properties. 


We have faid, K ER that that which 
cannot be annihilated or deſtroved cannot 
have commenced to have exiſt nce. That 

which cannot have had a beginning, ists 


neceſſarily, or contains within itfelf th. ſuf- 
ficient cauſe of its own 1 peculiar exiſtence. 
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It is, 0 of the moſt perfect inutility to 
ſeek out of nature or of a ſelf-exiſtent cauſe, 
which is known to us at leaſt in ſome re- 
ſpects, another cauſe whoſe exiſtence is 
totally unknown. We know ſome general 
: properties in matter, we diſcover Si: of 
1 its qualities; to what purpoſe do we ſeek 
for its exiſtence in an unintelligible cauſe, 22 
which we cannot know by any one proper- 
ty? To what purpoſe recur to the incon- 


ceivable and chimerical operation which 


has been deſignated by the word CREA- 
TiO0N*?. Can we conceive that an imma- 
terial being has been able to draw matter 
from his own peculiar ſource? If creation is 


* Some theologians have themſelves looked upon the 
ſyſtem of the cataTtioON, as an hypotheſis to be ſuſ- 
pected and ſupported by little probability, and which 

Was imagined ſome centuries after jEsus RIS An 

author, who has been willing to confute $PINOSA, pre- 


. tends that TERT ULLIAN was the firſt that maintained 


this opinion againſt another CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER, 
who maintained the eternity of matter. See THE 1MPLous | 
MAN CONYINCED, at the end of the advertiſement. The 


author of this work goes even ſo far as to pretend that it 


is impoſſible to combat sp1Nosa, without admitting the 
eternal co-exiſtence of matter with God. 
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rovertov FROM NOTHING, muſt we not 
conclude from it that God, who has drawn 
it from his own peculiar ſource, has drawn 
it from nothing, and is himſelf nothing? 
Do thoſe who are continually talking to us of 


this act of the divine omnipotence, by which 


an infinite maſs of matter has been, all at once, 
ſubſtituted- to nothing. themſelves well 
underſtand what they tell us? Is there » 
| | man on the earth, who conceives that a 
being deſtitute of extent, can exiſt, become 
the cauſe of the exiſtence of beings. who. 
have extent; act upon matter, draw it from 5 
his owen peculiar eſſence, and ſet it in motion? 
In truth, the more we conlider theology, . 
and its ridiculous romances, the more we 
muſt be convinced that it has done no 
more than invent words, devoid of ſenſe, and 


ſubſtituted ſounds to intelligible realities. 


For want of conſulting experience, of 


ſtudying nature and the material world, we 
have thrown ourſelves into an intellectual 


world, which we have peopled with chi- 
meras. We have not deigned to conſider 


matter, nor to follow it - through its diffe- 


rent periods and changes. We have either 
ridiculouſly 


— - 
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ridiculouſly or knaviſhly confounded 4. 
lution, decompoſition, the ſeparation of the 


elementary particles of which bodies are 


compoſed, with their radical deſtruction; 
we have not been willing to ſee that the 
elements were indeſtructible, although their 
forms were fleeting and depended upon 
tranſitory combinations. We have not diſ- 


tinguithe d the change of figure, of poſition, 
of texture, to whic ch m ;atter is ſubject from 


its annihilation, which is totally impoſſible; 


-we > have tally concluded that matter was 
0 i 3 being, that it had com- 


| menced to e Xiſt, that it owed its exiſtence 


= 


a bande; 
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to an U. Known of ing, more neceſſary than 
elf; and this ideal being has become 
the creator, the motive-power, the preſerver | 
„ the whole of nature. Thus a vain name 
only has been ſubſtituted to matter, which 
furniihes us with true ideas of a nature, of 
which, at each moment, we experience the 
action and the power, and which we ſhould 
hare 1 much better k nowledge of if our 
abſtract opinions did not continually place 


Ind Iced, | 
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Indeed, the moſt. ſimple notions of 


philoſophy ſhew us, that, although bodies 
change and diſappear, nothing is, however, 
loſt in nature; the various produce of the 
decompoſition of a body ſerves for elements, 
for materials, and for the baſis to the for- 
mation, to the accretion, to the maintenance . 
of other bodies. The whole of nature 
ſubſiſts and is conſerved only by the (ir- 
culation, the tra aſmigration, the exchange, TT 
and the perpetit - diſplacing of inſenſible 
particles and atoms, or of the ſenſible parts 
of matter. It is by this palingengſia, or re- 
generation, that the great whole ſubſiſts, 
who, like the Satur n of the ancients, is 
perpetually occupied with devouring his. 
own children. It may be faid, in ſome. 
reſpeas, that the metaphyſical god, who 
has uſurped his throne, has deprived him 
of the faculty of procreating and of acting, 


tince. he has been put in his place. 


Let us acknow ledge then, that matter 
1s ſelt⸗ exiſtent, that it acts b y its own pe- 


culiar en ergy, and that It will never be an- 


nihilated. Le t us ſay, that matter is eter- 5 
nal, and that nature has been, is, and ever 
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will | be occupied with producing, with de · 
ſtroying, with doing, and undoing; with 
following laws reſulting from its neceſſary 
exiſtence. For every thing that ſhe doth, 
- the has occaſion only to combine elements 
and matter, eſſentially diverſe, which attract 
and repele each other, daſh againſt each other 
or unite themſelves, remove from or approach 
each other, hold themſelves together or ſepa- 
rate themſelves. It is thus, that ſhe brings 
: forth plants, animals, men; organized, ſenſi- 
ble and tbinking! beings, as well as thoſe deſ- - 
titute of feeling and of thought. All theſe 


| beings act only for the term = their refpec- 
tive duration, according to invariable laws, 
determined by their properties, by their con- 


figuration, their maſſes, their weight, &c. 


Here is the true origin of every thing which 


_ preſents itſelf to our view; ſhewing e 
in which nature, by its own peculiar powers, 


is in a ſtate to produce all thoſe effects, of 


which our eyes are the witneſſes, as well as 

all the bodies which act diverſely upon the 
organs with which we are furniſhed, and of 
which we judge only according to the 


manner 1n which theſe organs are affected. 


We ſay they are good, when they are ana- 8 


logou 
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logous to us, or contribute 10 maintain | 
Nenmony | in ourſelves ; we ſay they are bad, 
when they diſturb this harmony; and we 


. aſcribe, i in conſequence, | an aim, ideas, de- 


| ſigns, to the being, whom we make the 
maotive- power of a nature which we ee 


deeſtitute of projects and intelligence. N 
She is effectually deſtitute of them; ſhe | 


has no intelligence or end; the acts neceſ- 
farily, becauſe ſhe exiſts neceſſarily. Her 
laws are immutable and founded upon the 
eſſence itſelf of beings. It is the eſſenee of 
the ſeed of the male, compoſed of the pri- 


mitive elements, which ſerve for the baſis © 


of the organized being, to unite itſelf with 
that of the temale, to fruQtify it, to produce, 
by its combination with it, a new organized 
being, who. feeble i in his origin, for want of a 
ſufficient quantity of particles of matter, 
ſuitable to give! him conſiſtence, ſtrengthens 
himſelf by little and little, by the daily and 
continual addition of particles, w er 
and appropriate to his being; thus he 
lives, he thinks, he is "acid. and he 
engenders, i in his turn, organized beings, ſi- 
= milar to himſelf. By a conſequence of 


Oo2 permanent 
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8 permanent and phyfical laws, generation 


does not take place, but when the circum- 


ſtances neceſſary to produce it find them- - 


ſelves united. Thus, this generation is not 
operated by chance ; ; thus, the animal does 
not produce but with an animal of bis 


oven ſpecies, becauſe 25 is the only one 


analogous to himſelf, or who unites the 
qualities ſuitable to = producing a being : 


| ſimilar to himſelf ; without this, he w ould - 


= produce nothing, he would only produce E 


being, which is denominated mox STROUS, 5 


becauſe it would be diſſimilar to himſelf. It 


is the eſſence of the grain of plants, to be 
fructified by the ſeeds of the ſtamina of the 


flowers, to develope themſelves in conſe- 


quence in the bowels of the earth, to grow 
with the aſliftance of water, to attract 
for that purpoſe analogous particles, to 
form by degrees a plant, a ſhrub, a tree 
ſuſceptible of the life, the action, the mo- 
tion, ſuitable to vegetables, It is che eſ- 
ſence of particles of earth, attenuated, di- 
vided, elaborated by water and by heat, to 
unite themſelves, in the boſom of man- 
tains, with thoſe which are analogous to 
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them, ad to form, by their agg regation, 
le 


according as they are more or leſs ſtmilar 


OE: analogo! us, bodies, more or leſs fold 


and pure, v hich we denominite CRYSTALS, 


STONES, METALS, MIN RAALS. It is the 
eſſence of the exhalations, raiſed by the 
heat of the atmoſphere, to combine, to 
collect themfelves, to dath againſt each. 


other, and, by their co! mbination or their 


collifion, to produce meteors and thunder. 
It 1 18 the eſſence of ſome inflammable mat- 
ter to collect itſelf, to ferment, to heat 
itſelf in the caverns *. the earth, to Pro- 


duce thoſe terrible explotions and thoſe 


earthquakes which deſtroy | mountains, 
plains, and the habitations of alarmed 
nations ; theſe make complaints, to an un- 
known being, of the evils which a ne- 
cellary nature makes them experience as 
neceſſarily as thoſe benefits which fill 


them with joy. In thort, it ist the eſſence 
of certain climates, to produce men ſo 
organized and modified, that they become 


either extremely uſeful, or very prejudi- 
cial to their ſpecies, in the fare manner 


as it is the property of certain portions 


Of 
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of ſoil to bring forth agreeable fruits, or 


dangerous poiſons. 5 


In all this, nature has no ad; the exiſts 
neceſſarily, her modes of acting are fixed 
by certain laws, which flow "themſelves 
from the conſtituent properties of the va- 
rious beings which ſhe contains, and thoſe 
_ circumſtances which the continual motion 
muſt neceſſarily bring about. It i is we our- 
ſelves who have a neceſſary aim, which is to 
. conſerve ourſelves ; it is by this aim, that we 
_ regulate all thoſe ideas which we form to 


ourſelves of the cauſes which act upon us, 


and that we judge of them. Animated and 5 


living ourſelves, we, like the ſavages, aſ- 


cribe a ſoul and life to every thing that 
acts upon us: thinking and intelligent 
ourſelves, we aſcribe to every thing intel- 


lügence and thought, but as we fee matter 


incapable of ſo modifying itſelf, we ſuppoſe 


it to be moved by another agent or cauſe 


: which we, always make ſimilar to our- 
ſelves. Neceffarily attracted by that which 
is advantageous to us, and repelled by that 
which IS prejudicial, we ceaſe to reflect 


that our modes of feeling are due to our 


peculiar 
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5 peculiar organization, modified by phyſical 
canes; which, being ignorant of, we miſtake 
for inſtruments employed by a being to 
whom we af cribe our ideas, our views, our | 
paſſions, our mode of thinking and of 
| acting. DE EO 
If it be demanded of 1 us, after this, what 5 
is the end of nature? we ſhall ſay, that it 

is to act, to exiſt, to conſerve its whole. 
431 it be aſked of us, wherefore it exiſts? 
we ſhall reply, that it exiſts neceffarily, and 5 
that all its operations, its motion, its 
5 works, are neceſſary conſequences of its 
neceſſary exiſtence. There exiſts ſome- 
thing that is neceſſary, this is nature or 
the univerſe, and this nature acts neceſ- 
ſarily as it does. If it be wiſhed to ſub- 
ſtitute the word 60D to that of NATURE, - 


with equal reaſon, it may be demanded 
wherefore this god exiſts, as it can be 


aſked, what is the end of the exiſtence of 
nature. Thus, the word God will not 
render us more inſtructed, witk the end 


of his exiſtence. At leaſt, in ſpeaking of 
nature or of the material univerſe, we ſhall 
have fixed and determinate _ ideas of the 
N GEES OOTINO ALICE: cauſe 
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cauſe of which we ſpeak ; in lieu of which. 
in ſpeaking of a theological god, we ſhall. 
never know either what he can be, or 
whether he exiſts, nor the quatities which 
we can with juſtice aſlign bim. If we give 
him attributes, it will always be ourſelves. 
who muſt conjecture them, and it will be for 
ourſelves es alone that the univerſe w mi be 
formed : ideas which we have already ſuf- : 
ficiently deſtroyed. To undeceive ourſelves, 
it is {u ficient to open our eyes, and fee that 


5 we undergo, i in our mode, a deſtiny, of which 


we partake in common with all the beings of 


which nature is the aſſemblage; like us, 


they are ſubmitted to neceſſity, which is 
no [1 ore than the ſum total of thoſe laws 
which nature is obliged to follow. 

Every thing, then, proves to us, that na- 
ture or matter exiſts neceſſarily, and cannot 
ſwerve from thoſe laws which its exiſtence 
impoſes on it If it cannot be annihilated 
it cannot have commenced to be. The 
theologinns themſelves agree that it were 
n eedfu] 50 have an act of the divine omni- 
pPotence, or that which they call a MiRACLE, 
10 annihilate a being; but a neceſſary be- 
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ing, cannot perform a miracle; he cannot 


5 derogate from the neceſſary laws of his ex- 


iſtence ; we muſt conclude, then, that if 
God is the neceffary being, every thing that 
he doeth, is a conſequence of the neceſſity of 
his exiſtence, and that hecan never derogate 
from its laws. On the other hand, we . 
told, that the creation is a miracle, but this 
creation would be impoſhble to a neceſſary 
being, who could not act freely in any one 
of his actions. Beſides, a miracle is to us 


only a rare effect of the natural cauſe of 


| which we are ignorant; thus, when we are 
told that God works a miracle, we are taught 
nothing, ſave that an unknown cauſe hath 
produced, in an unknown manner, an effect 
that we did not expect, or which appears 
ſtrange to us. This granted, the inter- 


vention of a god, far from remedying the 
ignorance in which we find ourſelves reſ- 


| petting the power and the effect of nature, 
| ferves only to augment it. The creation 
of matter, and the cauſe to whom they 
aſcribe the honour of this creation, are, to 


us, things as incomprehenſible, or as im- 
3 polüble,; as is its annihilation. 


F = het 
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Let us conclude, then, that the word Gov. 


as well as the word cREATE, not preſent- 
: ing to the mind any one true idea, ought 


ſatisfy. men deſtitute of experience, too 


= ways; to content thoſe enthuſiaſts, whoſe 
curious imagination pleaſes itſelf with 
ſpringing beyond the viſible world, to run 
after chimæras. In ſhort theſe words are 
uſeful to thoſe only, whoſe ſole profeſſion 
"i feed the ears of the uninformed 


ſtood by themſelves, and upon the ſenſe and 
meaning of which they are never in har- 
mony with each other. 
Man is a material being; he cannot 
As have any ideas whatever, but of that which 
is material like himſelf ; that is to ſay, of 


that which, at leaſt, has qualities analogous 
to his own. In deſpite of himſelf, he al- 


ways aſſigns material properties to his God, 
which 


to be baniſhed the language of all thoſe 

who are willing to ſpeak ſo as to be under- 
ſtood. Theſe are abſtract words, invented : 
=» ignorance; they are only ſuitable 10 


idle, or too timid to ſtudy nature and its = 


ih pompous words, that are not under- 


that which can act upon his organs, or of 
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which the impoſſibility of computing has 
made him ſuppoſe to be ſpiritual, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from nature or the material 
N world. Indeed, either he muſt be content 
not to underſtand himſelf, or he muſt have 
material ideas of a god, who i is ſuppoſed . 
be the creator, the mover, the conſerver 
of matter: the human mind may torture 
itſelf as long it will, it will never com- 
prehend that material effects can ema- 1 
nate from an immaterial cauſe, or =—_ h 
this cauſe can have any relation with 1 
material beings. Here is, as we have 
een, the reaſon why men believe ths þ 
| ſelves obliged to give to God thoſe moral . 
qualities, which they have themſelves ; 3 
they forget that this being, who is 
purely ſpiritual, cannot, from ene hs 
either their organization, or their ideas, 
or their modes of thinking and acting, 
and that, conſequently, he cannot poſſeſs 
that which they call intelligence, wiſdom, 
goodneſs, anger, juſtice, Ke. Thus, in 
truth, the moral qualities which have 
been attributed to the divinity, ſuppoſe 
2 him material, and the moſt abſtract theo- 


Ppz aa. logical 
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logical notions are founded upon a true 


| and undeniable ANTHROPOMORPHISM #, 
The theologians, in deſpite of all their 


ſubtilities, cannot do otherwiſe ; as well 


as all the beings of the human ſpecies, 


they have a knowledge of matter only, 
and have no real idea of a pure ſpirit. 


| When they ſpeak to us of intelligence, 7 00 
| wiſdom, and of deſign i in the divinity, they 
are always thoſe of men, which they aſcribe _ 
to him, and which they obſtinately perſiſt 
in giving to a being, of whom the eſſence 
which they accord 7 does not render 
him ſuſceptible. How ſhall we ſuppoſe 
a being, who hath occaſion for nothing, who 
is een for himſelf, whoſe projects 
muſt be executed as ſoon as they are form- 
1 to have wills, paſſions, defires? How _ 
ſhall we attribute anger to a being who 
has neither blood nor bile? How can an 
omni potent being, of whom we admire the 
wiſdom, and the beautiful order which he 


OM  ANTHROPOMORPHISN iS ſuppoſing God to hw 
4 bodily ſhape, a ſe& of this perſuaſion ee in 
Feyrt i in 359 of the Chriſtian Era 


hath 
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bath himſelf eſtabliſhed in the ee, per- 
mit that this beautiful order ſhould be con- 
tinually diſturbed, either by the elements in 
diſcord, or by the crimes of human crea- 
tures? In ſhort, a god, ſuch as he has 
been depifted to us, cannot have any one | 
of the human qualities, which always . | 
| 2 pend on our peculiar organization, on our 5 e b 
wants, our inſtitutions, and which are al- 0 
ways relative to the ſociety in which we 
live. The theologians vainly ſtrive to aggran- 
dize, to exaggerate in idea, to carry to per- 
fection, by dint of abſtractions, the moral 
qualities, which they aſſign to their god; 
in vain they tell us that they are in him 5 
of a different nature from what they are 
in his creatures; that they are PERFECT, 
© INFINITE, SUPREME, EMINENT; in hold- 
ing this language, they no longer under- 
ſtand themſelves; they have no one idea 
of the qualities of which they are ſpeaking 
to us, ſceing that a man cannot . 
them but in as much as they have analogy 5 
with thefe ſame qualities in himſelf. : 
It is thus, that, by dint of ſubtilizing, 7 | 
mortals have no one fixed idea of the _ Cie pins 
t 
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to io they have given birth. But little _ 
_ contented with a phyſical god, with an 
active nature, with matter capable of pro- | 
ducing every thing, they are willing to 
CS deſpoil it of the energy which it poſſeſſes. FN 
Pe 5 virtue of its eſſence, to inveſt it m a 
"pure ſpirit, which they are obliged to re- 
make a material being, as ſoon as they are 

inclined to form an idea of it themſelves, 
or make it underſtood by others. In af- 
ſembling the parts of man, which they do 
no more than enlarge and ſpin out to infi- 
nity, they believe they form a god. It is 
upon the model of the human ſoul, that 
they form the ſoul of nature, or the ſecret 
agent from which ſhe receives impulſion. 5 
A having made man double, they make 
nature double, and they ſuppoſe that this 
nature is vivified by an intelligence. In the _ 
| impoſſibility | of knowing this pretended 
agent, as well as that which they have 
gratuitou!y - diſtinguiſhed / from their own 
5 body, they have called it ſpiritual, that is 
to ſay, of an unknown ſubſtance ; from this 
of which they have had no ideas whatever, „ 
= deer 


5 "OF NATURE: as 
8 they have concluded that the ſpiritual ſub- 


ſtance was much more noble than matter, 
and that its prodigious ſubtility, which 
they have called SIMPLICITY, and which 

— only an effect of their metaphyſical ab- 

ſtractions, ſecured it from decompoſition, 
from diſſolution, and from all the revolutions 

to which material bodies are evidently ex- 


. pager! 


| cluded that it contains ſomething i 
portant, ſupernatural, divine. In Foe 


they muſt have myſtery to move their 

imagination, to exerciſe their mind, to feed 
their curioſity, which is never more in 
labour than when it is occupicd with 


=nigmas impoſſible to be gueſſed at, and 


which they Judge, from thence, extremely 


v. orthy 


It is thus, that men always prefer the 
marvellous to the limple ; that which they 
55 not underſtand, to that which they can 
underſtand; they deſpiſe thoſe objects 
which are familiar to them, and eſtimate 
| thoſe only which they are not capable of 
appreciating: from that of which they 
have only had vague ideas, they have con- 
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* worthy of their reſearches * Here is, s, / 
_ - without doubt, the reaſon why they look 
upon matter, which they have under their 
eyes, which they ſee act and change . 
forms, as a contemptible thing, as a con- 
tingent being, which does not exiſt neceſ- 
 farily and by itſelf. Here is the reaſon 


A great many nations have adored the sux; the 
_ ſenſible effects of this ſtar, who appears to infuſe life 
into all nature, muſt naturally have induced men to 
5 render it worſhip. Let, whole people have quitted i. 
this god, fo viſible, to adopt an abſtract and metaphy- . 
ical god. If the reaſon of this phænomenon ſhould _ 
be aſked, I ſhall ſay, that the god who is moſt conceal- 
ed, moſt my ſterious, and moſt unknown, muſt always, 
for that reaſon, be more pleaſing to the imagination of : 
the uninformed, than the god whom they ſee daily. An 
___ unintelligible and myſterious tone is eſſentially neceſſary 
do the miniſters of all religions: a clear, intelligible re- 
ligion, without myſtery, would appear leſs divine to the 
generality of men, and would be leſs uſeful to the ſacer- 
dotal order, whoſe intereſt it is that the people ſhould _ 
comprehend nothing of that which they believe to be the 
moſt important to them. Here is, without doubt, the 
ſecret of the clergy. The prieſt muſt have an nine. 
Ya ligible god, whom he makes ſpeak and act in an unin- 
_ telligible manner, reſerving to himſelf the right of e- 
oy * to mortals his orders after his own manner. 


why 


03 
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why . imagine a ſpirit, which they will 
never conceive, and which, for this reaſon, 
they declare to be ſuper ior to matter, exiſt. 
ing neceſſarily by himſelf, anterior to na- 
ture zits creator, its mover, its preſerver, and 
its maſter. The human mind found food 
in this myſtical being ; it was occupied by 
it unceafingly ; ; the imagination embelliſhed 
it in its own manner; ignorance fed itſelf 
with the fables which had been recounted 
of it; habit identified this phantom with 
te mind of man, it became neceſſary to 
bim; man believed he fell into a vacuum 
when it was wiſhed to detach him from it, 
to reconduct his views to a nature which he : 
had long ago learnt to deſpiſe, or to conſider 
only as an impotent maſs of matter, inert, 
dead, and without energy; or as a con- 
temptible aſſemblage of combinations and 
of forms ſubject to periſh. | 


In diſtinguiſhing nature from its mover, 
men have fallen into the ſame abſurdity as 


when they have diſtinguiſhed their foul from 
their body, life from the living being, the 
faculty of thought from the thinking being. 
Deceived on their own peculiar nature, and 


Vor. III. 5 upon 
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upon the energy of their organs, men \ have, : 
in like manner, been deceived upon the or- 
ganization of the univerſe ; they have diſ- 
tinguiſhed nature from itſelf; the life of 


nature from living nature; the action of : 5 


this nature from acting nature. It was this 
| ſoul of the world, this energy of nature, 
this active principle which men perſonified, 

ſeparated by abſtraction, decorated ſome- 
times with imaginary attributes, ſometimes 


| with qualities borrowed from their own | 


_ peculiar eſſences. Such were the aerial ma- 
| terials of which men availed themſelves to 
| compoſe their god; their own ſoul was the 
model; deceived upon the nature of this, 
they never had any true ideas of the divinity, 
who was only a copy exaggerated or diſ- 
figured to that degree as to miſtake the pro- 
totype upon which it had been originally 5 
formed. 8 
If becauſe man es been diſtinguiſhed 
from himſelf it has not been poſſible ever to 
form any true ideas of him; for having diſ- 


tinguiſhed nature from herſelf, nature and 


her ways were always miſtaken. Men have 
ceaſed to ſtudy nature, to recur by thought 
ee RN 3 
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: 0 her pretended cauſe, to her concealed 
motive- power, to the ſoverei gn which has 
been given her. This motive-power has 
been made an inconceivable being, to whom 
every thing that takes place in the univerſe 7 
has been ntiributes ; his conduct has ap- 
| peared myſterious 120 marvellous becauſe 
he was a continual contradiction; it haas 
been ſuppoſed that his wiſdom and his intel- | 
ligence were the ſources of order; ; that his = 
| goodneſs was the ſpring of every benefit; 
tat his rigid juſtice or his arbitrary power 
were the ſupernatural cauſes of the confuſion _ 
and the evils with which we are afflicted. 
In conſequence, in the place of applying 
himſelf to nature, to diſcover the means ot 
obtaining her favours or of throwing afide 
his misfortunes ; in the room of conſulting | 
experience; in lieu of labouring uſefully to 
his happineſs, man was only occupied with 
addreſſing himſelf to the fictitious cauſe ; 
which he had gratuitouſly aſſociated with 
nature; he rendered his homage to the 
ſovereign which he had given to this nature; 5 


he expected every thing from him and no 


longer reckoned either upon himſelf or 


8 = upon 
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upon the aſſiſtance of a nature become im- 


potent and contemptible in his eyes. 
Nothing was more prejudicial to che has - 


">" Wan ſpecies than this extravagant theory, 0 


which, as we ſhall preſently prove, has be- 
come the ſource of all his evils. Solely 
occupied with the imaginary monarch | 


wahich they had elevated to the throne of 1 


nature, mortals no longer conſulted any 
thing; they neglected experience, they 


deſpiſed themſelves, they miſtook their own | 


powers, they laboured not to their own well 
being; they became ſlaves, trembling uades - 
the caprices of an ideal tyrant, from whom 


1 they expected every good, or from whom 


they feared thoſe evils which afflicted them 
here below. Their life was employed in 
rendering ſervile homage to an idol of whom 
they believed themſelves eternally intereſted 
in meriting the goodneſs, in diſarming the 
_ juſtice, in calming the wrath; they were only 
happy when conſulting reaſon, taking ex- 


perience for their guide, and making an ab- 


ſtraction of their romantic ideas, they took 

courage, gave play to their induſtr y, and 

applied themſelves to nature, who alone 
can 
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can furniſh the means of ſatisfying their 


wants and their deſires, and of throwing | 
aſide or diminiſhing thoſe evils which — 


5 are obliged to experience. 


Let us, then, reconduct bewildered mor- 
tals to the altars of nature; let us deſtroy 
for them thoſe chimeras which their igno- 
rant and diſordered imagination has believed 
it was bound to elevate to her throne. Let 
us fay to them, that there is nothing either 15 
above or beyond nature; let us teach them 8 
that nature is capable of producing, without 
any foreign aid, all thoſe phænomena which 
they admire, all the benefits which they 


deſire, as well as all the evils which they 
apprehend. Let us inform them, that ex- 


perience will conduct them to the know 
ledge of this nature; that ſhe takes a plea- 

ſure in unveiling herſelf to thoſe who ſtudy 
her; that ſhe diſcovers her ſecrets to thoſe 


who by their labour dare wreſt them from 
| her, and that ſhe always rewards eleva- 
tion of ſoul, courage, and induſtry. Let 
us tell them, that reaſon alone can render 


them happy; that this reaſon is nothing 
more than the ſcience of nature applied to 
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the conduct of man in ſociety; let us in- 


ſtruẽt them, that thoſe phantoms with which 


their minds have been fo long and fo vainly 
occupied, can neither procure them the hap- 
Pineſs which they demand with loud cries, 


nor avert from their heads thoſe inevitable 
evils to which nature has ſubjected them, 
and which reaſon ought to teach them to 


ſupport, when they are not permitted to 
throw them aſide by natural means. Let 


aus teach them that every thing is neceſſary; | 


that their benefits and their ſorrows are the 
effects of a nature who in all her works fol- 
lows laws which nothing can make her re- 
voke. In ſhort, let us unceaſingly repeat by 
them, that it is in rendering their fellow- 
creatures happy, that they will themſelves 
arrive at a felicity which they will expect in 
| vain from heaven, when the earth refuſes it 
to them. „„ 
Nature is the cauſe of every thing; ſhe 
is ſelf-exiſtent ; ſhe will always exiſt; the. 
is her own cauſe ; her motion is a neceſſary 
conſequence of her neceſſary exiſtence; _ 
without motion, we could have no concep- 
tion of nature; under this collective name 
| we 
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we deß ignate the aſſemblage of matter act- 
ing in virtue of its own peculiar energies. 
This granted, for what purpoſe is it necef- _ 
2 ſary to intervene a being more incompre- 
benſible than herſelf to explain her modes 
of action, marvellous, no doubt, to the 


8 whole world, but much more ſo to thoſe 


| who have not ſtudied her? Will men be 
more advanced or more n ed when they 
| ſhall be told that a being which they W 
not formed to comprehend, is the author 
of thoſe viſible effects of which they cannot 
ö unrav el the natural cauſes? In ſhort, will 


the unaccountable being which they call 


- 60D, enable them to have a better know- 
- ledge of nature which | 18 acting n 
e them“? „ 
Indeed if we were e willing to attach frag 
ſenſe to the word cop, of which mortals 
form to themſelves ſuch falſe and ſuch ob- 
ſcure ideas, we ſhall find that it can de- 
ſignate only activ e nature, or the ſum total 


»Let us ſay, with eic ER, Magna Aultitia eft earum 
rerum dees facere effectores, cauſas rerum non quærere. 
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of the unknown powers which animate the 

univerſe, and which oblige the beings to 
act in virtue of their own peculiar energies, 
and, conſequently, according to neceſſary and 
immutable laws. But, in this caſe, the word 
60D will only be {ynonymous to DESTINY, 


FATALITY, NECESSITY ; it is, however, I 
this abſtract idea, perſonified. and deified, _ 


that they attribute SPIRITUALITY, another 25 
abſtract idea, of which we cannot form to 
_ ourſelves any conception. It is to this ab- 
ſtraction that is afſigned intelligence, wiſ- 
dom, goodneſs, juſtice, of which ſuch a 
being cannot be the ſubje&t. It is with this 
metaphyſical idea that it is pretended that 
the beings of the human ſpecies have direct 
relation. 1 is to this idea, perſonified, 
deified, humanized, 1 piritualized, decorated 
with the moſt incompatible qualities, that are 
attributed will, paſſions, defires, &c. It is 
this perſonified idea which is made to ſpeak 
in the different revelations which men an- 
nounce in every amd to other men as 
emanating from heav en! 
| Every thing proves to us, then, that it is 


not out of nature that we ought to ſeek the 


divi nity. 
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5 divinity. When we ſhall be diſpoſed to have 


an idea of him, let us ſay that nature is God; 


let us ſay that this nature contains every _ 
thing that we can have a knowledge * 
ſince it is the aſſemblage of all the beings 
capable of acting upon us, and which can, 
conſequently, be intereſting to us. Let us 
ſay, that it is this nature which does every 
thing, that, that which ſhe does not do, in 
| Impoſſible to be done, that, that which is ſaid _ 
do exiſt out of her does not exift, and cannot 
have exiſtence, ſeeing that there can be 
nothing beyond the . great whole. In ſhort, 
let us fay, that thoſe inviſible powers, which 
the imagination has made the movers of the 
_ adverbs, either are no more than the powers 
of acting nature, or are nothing. 
If we have only an incomplete knowledge 
of nature and her ways, if we have only 
5 ſuperficial and imperfect ideas of matter, how _ 
ſhould we be able to flatter ourſelves with 
knowing or having any certain ideas of a 
: being much more Cagltive and more difh- 


cult to compaſs by the thought than the 


elements, than the conſtituent principles of 


bodies, than their primitive e than 


Vor. . their 
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their modes of acting and i If we 
cannot recur to the firſt cauſes, let us con- 
tent ourſelves with ſecond cauſes, and thoſe 
effects which experience ſhews us; let us 


. gather true and known facts, they will ſuf- | 


| fice to make us judge of that which we 


know not; let us confine ourſelves to the 


feeble glimmerings of truth which our ſenſes 
furniſh us with, ſince we have no means 
whereby to acquire greater. 
Do not let us take for real ſciences, thoſe 

which have no other baſis than our imagi- 

nation; they can only be imaginary. Let g 
us keep ourſelves to the nature which we 
ſee, which we feel, which acts upon us, of 
which, at leaſt, we know the general laws. 

If we are ignorant of her detail, and the 


ſecret principles which ſhe employs i in her 
complicated works, nevertheleſs, let us be 


certain that ſhe acts in a permanent, uni- 
form, analogous, and neceſſary manner. 

Let us, then, obſerve this nature; let us 

never quit the routine which ſhe deſcribes 
for us; if we do, we ſhall infallibly be 
puniſhed with numberleſs errors, with which 
our mind would find itſelf blinded, and of 
Which 
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1 which aumberleſs forrows would be the - 
| neceſſary conſequence. Let us not adore, 
let us not flatter after the manner of men, a 
nature who is deaf, and who acts neceſſarily, 
and of which nothing can derange the 


courſe. Do not let us implore a whole 


which can only maintain itſelf by the diſ- 
cord of elements, from whence the uni- 


verſal harmony and the ſtability of the whole 


has birth. Let us conſider that we are ſen- 
ſible parts of a whole, deſtitute of feeling, in 
Which all the forms and the combinations | 


are deſtroyed after they are born, and have 5 
ſubſiſted for a longer or ſhorter time. Let 


us look upon nature as an immenſe elabo- 
ratory which contains every thing neceſſary 
for her to act, and to produce all thoſe 
works which are diſplayed to our eyes. 
Let us acknowledge her power to be inhe- 
rent in her eſſence. Do not let us attribute 
her works to an imaginary cauſe which has 
no other exiſtence than in our brain. Rather 
let us for ever baniſh from our mind a phan- 
tom calculated to diſturb it, and to prevent 
our purſuing the ſimple, natural, and certain 
: means that can condutt | us to happineſs. 
. Let 
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L,et us, then, re-eſtabliſh this 4 fo long | 


miſtaken in her legitimate rights; let us 
liſten to her voice, of which reaſon is the 
faithful interpreter ; let us impoſe filence 


on that enthuſiaſm and impoſture which, to . 


ou” misfortune, has drawn us aſide from the 
| only worthip ſuitable to intelligent beings. | 


CHAP. 


charrER THE SEVENTH. 


or THEISM OR DEISM ; or TH SYSTEM. 
or OPTIMISM ; | AND or FINAL | 


| CAUSES. 


_ obſerved, the unſteady notions of an imagi- 


nary being cannot be the ſame in all the 
individuals of the human ſpecies; 3 each man 
5 hath his mode of conſidering him; each 
man makes to bicolelf-a a god in particular, 
after 
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7 FERY how men kw the courage to 
examine the god which every one is 
in accord to acknowledge ; there is ſcarcely 
any one who dares to doubt his exiſtence 
5 although it has never been verified; each re- 
ceives in infancy, without an examination, 
the vague name of God, which his fathers 
tranſmit him, which they conſign to his 
brain with thoſe obſcure ideas which they 
themſelves have attached to it, and which 
every thing conſpires to render habitual in 
him : nevertheleſs, each modifies it in his 
: own manner; indeed, as we have frequently 7 


1 THE SYSTEM | 
after his own peculiar temperament, his 
| natural diſpoſitions, his imagination, more 
or leſs exalted, his individual circumſtances, 
the prejudices he has received, and the mode 
in which he is affected at different times. 
The contented and healthy man does not 
| ſee his God with the ſame eyes as the man 
who is chagrined and ſick ; the man who 
has an beated blood, a fiery imagination, 
or is ſubject to bile, does not ſee him under 


the ſame traits as him who enjoys a more 
To peaceable ſoul, who has a cooler imagina- 
tion, who is of a more phlegmatic character. 


What do I ſay? the ſame man does not ſee 
him in the ſame manner in the different pe- 
riods of his life; i his God undergoes all the 
variations of his own machine, all the revo- 
lations of his temperament, thoſe continual 
viciſſitudes which his being experiences. , 
The idea of the divinity, whole exiſtence is 


: looked upon as ſo demonſtrable, this idea, 
which is pretended to be innate or infuſed | 
in all men, this idea, of which we are 
_ affured that the whole of nature is earneſt to 
furniſh us with proofs, is perpetually float- 
ing in the mind of each individual, and 
3 „Vries 
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varies, at each moment, in all the beings 2 - 
the human ſpecies ; there are not two who 
admit preciſely the ſame god, there is not a 

5 fingle one who, in different circumſtances, 1 III 
does not ſee him variouſſy. 1 9 
Dio not, then, let us allow ourſelves to be 
ſurpriſed at the weakneſs of thoſe proofs 
which are furniſhed us of the exiſtence of a 
=” being which men will never fee but within 
themſelves. Do not let us be aſtoniſhed at... 
| | ſeeing them ſo little in harmony with _ 
other upon the ſyſtems which they ſet up © , 
relatively to him, upon the worſhip A 
they render to him; their diſputes on his 
account, the want of juſt inference i in their | „ 
- opinions, the little conſiſtency and connection f 
in their ſyſtems, the contradictions in which 
they are unccaſingly falling when they would | 
ſpeak of him, the incertitude in which their 
mind finds itſelf every time it is occupied. 
With this being fo arbitrary, ought not to 
appear ſtrange to us; they muſt neceſſarily 
diſpute w henthey reaſon upon an object ſeen 
diverſely under various circumſtances, and 
upon which there is not a ſingle man that . —— SIS 
can be conſtantly in accord with himſelf. — 1 


— 
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All men are agreed upon thoſe objects - 
; which they are enabled to ſubmit to expe- 
rience; we do not ſee any diſputes upon the 
principles of geometry; thoſe truths which 
dit evident and demonſtrated, never vary in 
our mind; we never doubt that the part is 
leſs than the whole, that two and two 
make four, chat benevolence i is an amiable 8 
quality, that equity is neceſſary to men in 
ſociety. But we find nothing but diſputes, Fo 
but incertitude, but variations, in all thoſe 
ſyſtems which have the divinity for their ob- 
7 ject ; we ſee no harmony in the principles 5 
of theology; the exiſtence of God, which is 
announced to us every where as an evident 
and demonſtrated truth, is only ſo for thoſe 
Who have not examined the proofs upon 


which it is founded. Theſe proofs fre- 


quently appear falſe or feeble to thoſe them- 
ſelves who, otherwiſe, do not by any means 
doubt of this exiſtence ; the inductions or the 
corollaries which are drawn from this pre- 
tended truth, ſaid to be ſo demonſtrable, are 
not the ſame in two nations or even in two in- 
dixviduals; the thinkers of all ages and of all 
= countries uncealingly quarrel amongſt them 


ſelves 
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felves upon religion, upon their 3 | 

| hypotheſes, upon the fundamental truths 

' which ſerve for the baſis of them, upon the 
attributes and the qualities of a god with 
whom they vainly occupy themſelves, and 5 
of whom the idea varies e in their 
own 8 


Theſe difputen and theſe perjitual varia- 


tions ought, at leaſt, to convince us, that the 
ideas of the divinity have neither the evi- 
EI dence n nor the certitude which are attributed e 
to them, and that it may be permitted to 
by doubt the reality of: a being which men ſee 55 
ſo diverſely and upon which they are never 
in accord, and of which the i image fo often 
varies in themſelves. In e of all the 
efforts and the ſubtilties of its moſt ardent 
defenders, the exiſtence of a god | 1s not even: 
5 probable, and when it ſhould be, can al 
the probabilities of the world acquire the 
force of a demonſtration ? Is it not aſtoniſh- 


ing, that the exiſtence of the being the moſt 


important to believe and to know, has not 
even probability i in its favour, whilſt truths 
much leſs important, are evidently demon- 
ſtrated to us? Could it not be concluded 


a Be. 
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from it that no man is fully affured of the 
exiſtence of a being which he ſees ſo ſubject 
to vary within himſelf, and which for two 
days in ſucceſſion does not preſent itſelf 
under the ſame traits to his mind? There 
is nothing ſhort of evidence that can fully | 
f convince us. A truth is not ev ident to us, 
but when codfinnt experience and reiterated 
reflections always ſhew it to us under the 
fame point of view. From the conſtant 


relation w hich i 18 de by well conſtituted 


2 enſes, reſults that evidence and that certitude 
which can alone produce full conviction. 
a What becomes, then, of the certitude of the 
exiſtence of the divinity? Can his diſ- 
cordant qualities have exiſtence in the ſame 
| ſubject? And has a being who is nothing 


but an heap of contradictions, probability i in 
his favour? Can thoſe who admit it, be 


convinced of it themſelves? And, in this 
caſe, ought they not to permit that we 
ſhould: doubt thoſe pretended truths, which 
they announce as demonſtrated. and as evi- 
dent, whilit they themſelves feel tha: they are 
waver'1g in their owa heads? The exiſtence _ 
of this god and of the divine attributes cannot 7 


be 5 


W 
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be things demonſtrated for any man on 


earth; his non-exiſtence and the impoſſi- 
bility of the incompatible qualities which 

theology aſſigns him will be evident!y de- 
monſtrated to whoever ſhall be diſpoſed to 

feel that it is impoſſible the ſame ſub- 
ject can unite th. Ye qua alities which recipro- 

cally deſtroy each other, and which all the 
efforts of the human mind will never be - 
4 able to conciliate * 


However 


* + Crexno. has ſaid, Plura. difereqantia vera 52 Un 
ut. From whence we ſee, that no reaſoning, no 
revelation, no miracle can render that falſe which ex- 


PpPerience has demonſtrated to us as evident; that th 3 


is nothing ſhort of a confuſion, an overturning of the 


brains, that can cauſe contradictions to be admitt- d, 
According to the celebrated WOLFF, in his oNTOLO7Y, 


$99, P off bile eſt quod nullum in ſe repugnantium habet, 5 


| guod contradifione caret. After this definition the exiſt- 


ence of God muſt appear impoſſible, ſeeing that there is | 


a contradiction 1 in ſay ing £ nat a ſpirit without extent can 


exiſt in extenſion, or move matter w hich has extent. 


SAINT TrhoMaAs ſays, that ens eſt quod non repugnat Je. 


This granted, a god, ſuch as he is defined to be, is only | 
a being of the 1 imagination, ſince he can have exiſtence. 


ro where According to BILFINGER DE DEO ANIMA | 


* ur Do, 8 EJntia eſt primus reruns concep. its conſti- 
| | S's'2 . 1 btiv- 
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f However it may be with theſe qualities 
Whether irreconcilable, or totally incompre- 
henſible, which the theologians aſſign to a 
being already inconceivable by himſelf, whom 
they make the author or the architect of 
the world, what can reſult to the human 
ſpecies in ſuppoſing him to have intelli- 
| gence and views? Can an univerſal intelli- 
gence, of whom the views ought to be ex- 
- tended to every thing that exiſts, have rela- 
tions more direct and more intimate with 
man, who only forms an inſenſible portion of 
the great whole? Is it, then, to rejoice the 
” inſets and the ants of his garden, that the 
. monarch of the univerſe has conſtructed and 


- futivus vel e Pix ope caters, que 4 re aliqua 
dicentur, demonſirari poſſunt. Could it not, in this caſe, be 
demanded of him, if any one has an idea of the divine 
eſſence? Which is the underſtanding that conſtitutes 
God that which he is, and whence flows the 1 
monſtration of every thing which is ſaid of him? Aſk 

a theologian if God can commit crime? He will tell 
you no, ſeeing that crime is repugnant to juſtice, 
which is his eſſence. | But this theologian does not ſee | 
that, in tuppoſing God cl ſpirit, i it is full as repugnant to 
his eſſence to have created or to move matter, as to com- 

5 mit 4 crime 1 to his juſtice, | 


. crabellihed 
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| embelliſhed his habitation? Should we be 


more capacitated to have a knowledge of his ; 
5 projects, to divine his plan, to ent his | 
_ wiſdom with our feeble eyes, and could we 

better judge of his works after our ownnar- 


rov views? The effects, good or bad, favour- _ 


able or prejudicial toourſelves, which we mall 5 


imagine to emanate from his omnipotence 


and from his providence, will they be leſs | 


the neceſſary effects of his wiſdom, of his 


Juſtice, of his eternal decrees? In this caſe, 
can we ſuppoſe that a God fo wiſe, ſo jut, 
ſo intelligent, will change his plan for us? 
Overcome by our prayers and our ſervile 5 
homage, will he, to pleaſe us, reform his im- 
mutable decrees ? Will he take away from 
| beings their eſſences and their properties? 
Wil he abrogate, by miracles, the eternal 
laws of a nature, in which his wiſdom and 
his goodneſs are admired? Will he cauſe 
that i in our favour, fire mall ceaſe to burn us, 
when we fhall approach it too nearly? 
Will he ſo order it that the fever and the 
gout ſhall ceaſe to torment us when we ſhall 


have amaſſed thoſe humours of which theſe 


infirmities are the necellary conſequence ? * 


- WW. 5 
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Will he prevent an edifice that tumbles in 
ruins from cruſhing us by its fall, when we 
hal! paſs beſide it? Will our vain cries 
and the moſt fervent ſupplications, prevent — 
our country from being unhappy, when it . 
| ſhall be devaſtated by an ambitious con- 
| queror, or governed by ty rants who oppreſs 
it! „ 


if this infinite intelligence is always 


| obliged to give a free courſe to thoſe events 
which his wiſdom has pre pared ; : if nothing 5 
happens | in this world but after his impene- - 
trable defigns, we have nothing to aſk of 
hirn; we mould be madmen to oppoſe our- = 


ſelves to them; we ſhould commit an injury 
a gainſt his prudence if we were willing to 
regt ulate them. Man muſt not fatter him 


ſelf with being wiſer than his God, with 
being capableot engaging him to change his 


will; with having the pow er to determine 


kim to take other means than thoſe which | 


He has choſen to accomplith his decrees; 


"mn intelligent g cod can only have taken thoſe 
meaſures which are the moſt juſt, and thoſe 
means which are the moſt certain, to arrive | 
at his end; if he were capab! 0 of changing 


them, 
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them, he could neither be called wi 36 im- 
5 mutable, nor prov ident. If God did ſuf. 


pend, for an inſtant, thoſe laws which he has 


himſelf fixed, if he could change any ching 


3 85 in his plan, it is becauſe he could not hav * 


foreſeen the motives of this ſuſpenſ ion, Or of 


his change; ; if he had not made theſe mo- 
tives enter into his plan, it is that he had 


not foreſeen them ; if he has foreſe en them, 
without making them enter into his plan, 
it is that he has not been able. Thus, | 
in whatever manner they are taken, the 
Prayers which men addreſs to the divi 3 
and the different worthips which they ren 
der him, always ſup poſe they believe they 
| have to deal with a being whoſe wifdorn 'Y 
and providence are but ſmall, and capable 
of change; or, who, in diſpite of his omnipo- 
tence, cannot do that which he is willing, or 
+ that which wo uld be expedient for men, 
for who m, never theleſs, it 18 1 hat 
he hath created the world. n 
It is, how ever, upon theſe notions, f 
badly directed, that are founded all the 
religions of the earth. We every where 
fee man on his knees before a wile cod, 


— 
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of whom he ſtrives to regulate the conduct, 
to avert the decrees, to reform the plan; 58 


every where man is occupied with gaining 


him to his intereſts, by meanneſſes and by 
- preſents ; in overcoming his juſtice by dint 


of prayers, by n e by ceremonies, and 


by explations, which he believes capable 5 


of making him change his reſolutions ; 


every where man ſuppoſes. that he can 

offend his creator, and diſturb his eternal 
felicity; every where man is proſtrate be- 

fore an omnipotent God, who finds himſelf 8 


in the Impothbility of rendering his crea- 792 


tures ſuch as they ought to be, to accom- 
pliſh his divine views, and fulfil his wil: 
nm 785 oy 

We ſee, 1 that all the religions of the 

world are only founded upon thoſe manifeſt 


cContradictions into which men will be 


| obliged to fall every time they ſhall miſ- 
take nature, and ſhall attribute the good 
or the evil which they experience at her 
harels, to an intelligent cauſe, diſtinguiſhed 
from herſelf, of which they will never ö 
able to form to themſelves any certain ideas. 
Man will always be reduced, as we have ſo 
frequently | 


ftequently in contradiston with! bimkelf; : 
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frequently repeated; to the neceſſity A 
making a man of his god; But mati is 2 
cChangeable being, whoſe. intelligence s 


limited, whoſe paſſions vary, Who, pace 
in diverſe circumſtances, appears to be 


| thus, although man believes le dees honour = 
do his God, in giving him his own” peeullar 


: qualities, he dees nd more than lend Him his 15 


inconſtancy, his weakneſs, and His“ vices; 


7. mn theologians, or the fabricators" of the -” 


1 divinity, may diſtinguiſh, ſubtilize, and W 
aggerate, his pretended perfections; render 
them as unintelligible as they will, it vm 


ever Rtedfaflly remain, that à being Who is 
| irritated, and is appeaſed by prayers, is 
not an immutable being; that a being 
who is offended, is neither omnipotent, 
nor perfectiy happy; that a being who 
does not prevent the evil that he can re | 
ſtrain, conſents to evil; that a being W]. = 


ives Rberty to ſi, has reſolved! im h: 


eternal decrees, that fin ſhiould be co.. 
mitted; - that a being Who putithes thof# 
faults which he his permitted to be done? 


5 1s ſovereignty ww and irrationat; thas = 
Vor. „ ,  .. 
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az infinite being who. contains qualities 

infinitely contradictory, js an re ; 
being, and is only a chimera. 
belek us, then, be no longer told, that the 55 
exiſtence of a -god i is,: at leaſt, a problem, 55 

A god, ſuch as theolqgians depict him, is 

ae impoſſible; all the qualities which 


can be aſſigned to him, all the perfectionss 


5 1 they ſhall, embelliſh him, wil! 
nevertheleſs be found in contradiction every 


1 moment. As for the abſtra&t and negative 


| qualities with which, they may decorate him, 
they will always be unintelligible, and will 


only proye, the 1nutility of the. efforts | of 


. 


the human mind, when it wiſhes to define 


thoſe beings which have no exiſtence. As: 


ſoon as men believe themſelves. ex- 
tremely intereſted in knowing a thing, they 
labaur to ferm to themſelyes an idea of 
tz do they find great obſtacles, or even the 
unpoſſibility of enlightening their igno- 
krance, then the ſmall ſucceſs that attends 
their,reſearches, diſpoſes them to,credulity ; 
from: thence. crafty knayes or enthuſiaſts 
Profit, af this credulity, to: make their in- 
i, . or their reueries, NES, yy de- 
I. . Mer 
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= Iver out as permanent truths; df which 1 


it is not permitted to doubt, paſs current. 


It is thus that ignorance, deſpair; idleneſs, 
the want of a reflecting: habit, place ne 
human ſpecies in a dependence on thoſe _ 
who are charged with the care of making 
him ſyſtems upon thoſe objects of which 
he has no one idea. As ſoon as there is 
a queſtion of the divinity and of religion, 
that is to ſay, of objects of which it is im- 
| poſſible to comprehend any thing, men reaſon 
in a very ſtrange mode, or are the dupes 9 
5 of very deceitful reaſonings. As. ſoon as 
men ſee themſelves in « dl impoſſibility 


of underſtanding what is ſaid to them, 


they imagine that thoſe who ſpeak to them 
are more acquainted with the things of 
which they diſcourſe than themſelves ; theſe 


do not fail to repeat to them that the moſt cer- 


tain way is to agree to that which they tell 

them, to allow themſelves be guided by them, 

and to ſhut their eyes: they menace them 
Vith the anger of the irritated phantom, 


if they Win to believe what they tell 


: them ; and this argument, although it only | 
8 ſuppoſes the thing in queſtion, cloſes the 


Trz . moutk 
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mouth of che human race, who, convinced 
. by this victorious reaſoning, fears to Wo - 
Ceive the palpable contradiftions of the 
doctrines which are announced to him, he 
dlindly agrees with his guides, not doubt- 
ing that they have much clearer ideas of 5 
thoſe marvellous objects with which they _ 
5 . unceaſingly entertain him, and on which 
"nn their profeſſion obliges them to meditate. 
| The uninformed believes his prieſt has 
more ſenſes than himfelf, he takes them 
for divine men, or for demi-gods. He ſees 
in that which he adores only what the 
1 prieſts inform him, and from every thing 
which they fay of him, it reſults, to every 
man who thinks that God is only a being 
WIN! of the imagination, a phantom elothed with 
_ D _ thoſe qualities which the prieſts have judg- 
ed ſuitable to give him, to redouble the 
| Ignorance, the incertitude, and the fear of 
mortals. Tt is thus that the authority of 
Me priefts decide, without appeal, on the 
thing, which is —— only to the 1 1 
| hood. 
When we mal be diſpoſed to recur to 
the origin of things, we e ſhall always find 
4 that 
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that it is ignorance and fear, which have 


created gods; that ĩt is imagination, enthu- 5 


: ſiaſm, and impoſture, which have embelliſh- 


ed or disfigured them; that it is weakneſs 
that adores them, that it is credulity which 
nouriſhes them, that it is habit, which 


reſpects them, that it 18 tyranny who fun., 


tains them, to the end that tyrants may 


55 profit by the blindneſs of men. 
We are unceaſingly told of the advan 
tages that reſult to men, from the belief of Z 


© "God. We ſhall preſently examine 5 5 


theſe advantages be as real as they are 


ſaid to be; in the mean time, it s 5 
queſtion to be aſcertained, if the opinion 1 


the exiſtence of a god, be an error or a truth? 


If it is an error, it cannot be uſeful to the 5 


human ſpecies ; if it is a truth, it ought 
to be ſuſceptible of proofs fo clear as to be 
compaſſed by all men, to whom this truth 
is ſuppoſed to be neceſſary and advan- 
tageous. On the other hand, the utility 
of an opinion does not render it more cer- 
tain on that account. This ſuffices to 
reply to DOCTOR CLARKE, Who aſks, if it 
is not a thing very DESIRABLE, and which 
| I A 
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a wiſe man would wiſh to be true, . be 
great benefit and hoppmeſs of men, that there 
Was 4 god, an intelligent and wiſe, a juſt ond 

good being, to govern the world? We ſhall 


ſay to him, r1nsT, that the ſuppoſed author : 
of a nature, in Which we are obliged to ſee, 


at each inſtant, confuſion by the fide of 
order, wickedneſs by the ſide of goodneſs, 5 
tolly by the ſide of wiſdom, juſtice by the 
fide of injuſtice, can no more be qualified 
to be good, wiſe, intelligent, and juſt, than W- 
be wicked, irrational, and perverſe; at leaſt, 
as far as two principles in nature are equal 
in power, of which the one unceaſingly de- 
ſtroys the works of the other. We hall 
ſay, SECONDLY, that the benefit which can 
"reſult to us from a ſuppoſition, neither 
| renders it either more certain, or even more 
probable. Indeed, where ſhould we be, if, 
| becauſe a thing would be uſeful to us, we 
went the length to conclude from it, that 
it really exiſted? We ſhall ſay, TUIRDIL v. 
that every thing which has been related 
until the preſent moment, proves, that the 
being which is aſſociated with nature, iS 
impoſlible to be believed, and is s repugnant 


fo 
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ff to al comm - a notions. . e ſhall fay, that 

* impofible to believe very lincerely the 0 

exiſtence of a being of which we have not 
any real idea, and to which we cannot at- 

| mY any one that does not inſtantly deſtroy 
Can we believe the exiſtence of a be- 


1 ing of which we can affirm nothing, Who 
YT only an heap of negations and privations _ 


of every thing of which we have a know- | 


ledge? In ſhort, is it poſſible firmly to be · 


lieve the exiſtence of. a being, upon which 


the human mind cannot fix any judgment 8 


which is not found to be ny contre- | 
dicted? 7 EN 
But, the happy ended will tell me, 5 
when the ſoul is ſenſible of its enjoyments, 


and when the ſoftened imagination has oc- 


cation to paint to itſelf a ſeducing object i 
to which it can render thanks for its pre- 
tended kindneſs, © Wherefore deprive me 
, of a god that I ſee under the character | 
< of a ſovereign, filled with wiſdom and 
« goodneſs? What comfort hall F- not 

« find in figuring to myſelf a powerful in- 


telligent and good monarch, of whom I _ 


6 am the” favorite, W. ho occupies himſelf 
6 with 


«c 
cc 
cc 


= 
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with my well-being, Winwunceaſingly 
watches over my ſafety, who adminiſters | 


to my wants, who conſents that, under 


him, I command the whole of nature? 


1 believe I ſee him unceaſingly diffuſing 


« his benefits on man; I ſee his provi- 
06 


dence labouring tor him, without relax - 


ation; he covers the earth with verdure, 
and the trees with delicious fruits in his 
favour; he fills the foreſts with animals. 
ſuitable to nouriſh him; he ſuſpends over. 
© his head planets and ſtars, which enlighten” , 
him during the day, who guide his uncer- 
5 ſteps during the night; he extends 
round him the azure of the firmament; to 
rejoice his eyes, he decorates the meadows 


with flowers; he waſhes his refidence 


with fountains, with rivulets, and witk 
rivers. Ah! ſuffer me to thank the au- 


| thor of ſo many benefits, Do not de- 


prive me of my charming phantom; I 
ſhall not find my 5005 ſo ſweet in a 


ſevere and rigid neceſſity, i in a blind and 
inanimate matter, in a nature deſtitute _ 
4 of intelligence and feeling.” 


WM Wherefore,” 


„ annihilate to me a god, whoſe conſoling i 


K 


. 4 


2 
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ce Wyerefore, the unfortunate will ſay, 


Hows whom his deſtiny has rigorouſly witheld . 
thoſe benefits which have been laviſhed on 


ſo many others, *MWherefore raviſh fromme 
on WG 


an error, that i is dear tome? Wherefore 


idea dries up the ſource of my tears, and : 
« ſerves to calm my ſorrows? Wherefore 
_ « deprive me of an object, which I repre- 
« ſent to myſelf. as a compaſſionate and | 5 
tender father, who reproves me in this 5 
world, but into whoſe arms I throw my- 
ſelf with confidence, when the whole f 
nature appears to have abandoned me? 
ſuppoſing even that this god is no more 
than a chimera, the unhappy have oc- 
caſion for him, to guarantee them from 


a frightful s 18 it not inhuman. 


and cruel to be willing to plunge them 


into a vacuum, in ſeeking to undeceive : 


them? An uſeful error, is it not pre- 
ferable to thoſe truths which deprive 


the mind of every conſolation, and which 


do not ſhew it any relief from its ſor- 
rows? : 


ou WW Vs Mp 
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No! I ſhall reply to theſe enthuſiaſts, 
truth can never render you unhappy ; it is 
this which really conſoles us; it is a con- 
coeealed treaſure, which, much better than 
thoſe phantoms invented by fear, can cheer 
the heart and give it courage to ſupport the 
bur thens of life: it elevates the ſoul, it ren- 55 
ders it active, it furniſhes it with means to 
reſiſt the attacks of fate, and to combat, with : 
ſucceſs, bad fortune. I ſhall aſk them up- 


on what they found this goodneſs, which _ 1 


they fooliſhly attribute to their God? But 
this god, 1 ſhall ſay to them, is he then 
benevolent to all men? For one mortal 
who enjoys abundance and the favours of 
fortune, are there not millions who languiſſi 
in want and miſery? Thoſe who take for 
model the order of which they ſuppoſe this 
god the author, are they then the moſt 
happy in this world? The goodneſs of 
this being, to ſome favourite individuals, 
does it never contradict itſelf? Even 
thoſe conſolations which the imagination 
ſeeks in his boſom, do they not announce 
misfortunes brought on by his decrees, and 


of which he is the author? Is not the 8 
Ne earth 
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| earth covered with unfortunates, who ap- 
pear to come upon it only to ſuffer, to 
groan, and to die? Does this divine pro- 
vidence give itſelf up to ſleep during thoſe 
contagions, thoſe plagues, thoſe wars, thoſe 5 
diſorders, thoſe moral and phyſical revo- 
lutions, of which the human race is con- 
| tinually the victim? This earth, of which 


the fecundity is looked upon as a benefit 


from heaven, is it not in a thouſand places 


dry, barren, and inexorable? Does it no N 


produce poiſons, by the fi de of he: wo t 


delicious fruits? Thoſe rivers and thoſe | - 


: ſeas, which are believed to be made to 
water our abode, and facilitate our com- 


maerce, do they not frequently inundate our 


ſields, overturn our dwellings, and carry 


away men and their flocks, equally un- 


_ fortunate? In ſhort, this God, who pre- 


fides over the univerſe, and who watches 


_ unceaſingly for the preſervation of his 


creatures, does he not almoſt always de- 


liver them to the chains of ſo many in- 
human ſovereigns, who make their ſport 

of the miſery of their unhappy ſubjects, 
n theſe unfortunates vainly addrefs 


U, 94: chemſelves 
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themſelves to heaven, that their multiplied 5 
calamities may ceaſe, which are viſibly due 
to an irrational adminiſtration and not to 
the wrath of the heavens? _ 
The unhappy man, who ſeeks conſe- : 
Z lation in the arms of his God, ought, 
leaſt, to remember, that it is this frne _ 5 
who, being the maſter of all, diſtributes the 
good and the evil: if nature is believed 


5 to be ſubmitted to his ſupreme orders, this 


god is as frequently unjuſt, filled with ma- 
lice, with imprudence, with irrationality, - 
as with goodneſs, wiſdom, and equity. If : 
the devotee, leſs prejudiced and more con- 
ſiſtent, would reaſon a little, he would 
i: ſuſpect a capricious god, who frequently 
made him ſuffer ; 1 — would not ſeek to 
conſole himſelf in the arms of his execu- 
tioner, whom he has the folly to take for 


a friend or for his. father. 


Do we not, indeed, ſee 1 in nature a con- 
| ftant mixture of good and of evil? To ob- 
ſtinately ſee only the good, is as irrational 
as to be willing only to perceive the evil. 
We ſee the calm ſucceed to the ſtorm, 
kekneſs to health, Peace to war. The earth 
Produced, 
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5 produceth, in every country, pia neceſ- 


ſary to the nouriſhment of man, and plants _ 


ſuitable to his deſtruction. Each individual 


of the human ſpecies is a neceſſary com- 5 5 
pound of good and bad qualities; all na- 


tions preſent us the variegated ſpectacle 
of vices and virtues; that which rejoiceth - 


one individual, plunges many others into 


mourning and ſadneſs; there happens n 
event mat has not advantages for ſome, and 
diſadvantages for others. Inſet find a ſafe. 


cruſhes man in its fall. K not for the 
crows, for ferocious beaſts, and for the 


worms, that the conqueror appears to deal . 
out battles? The pretended favourites of 
providence, do they not die to furniſh with 
food myriads of contemptible inſects, tor 
whom this providence appears to be as 

much occupied as for them? The hal- 

cyon, rejoiced by the tempeſt, plays upon 

the floating waves, whilſt, upon the wreck _ 
of his veſſel, daſhed in pieces, the ſailor 
lifts to heaven his trembling hands. We 


ſee beings engaged in perpetual ; ar, living 


the one at the expence of the others, and 
| | profiting | 
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. profiting by thoſe misfortunes which de- , 
| folate and deftroy them reciprocally. Na- 
ture, conſidered in its whole, ſhews us the 
beings alternately ſubjected to pleaſure and 
grief, born but to die, expoſed to thoſe 


1 continual viciſſitudes from which no one 


of them is exempt. The moſt ſuperficial : 
__ glance of the eye will ſuffice, then, to un- 
5 deceive us in the idea that man is the 


5 FINAL CAUSE of the creation, the conſtant | 


object of the labours of nature, or of its 
author, to whom they cannot attribute, ac- 
| cording to the viſible ſtate of things, and 

the continual revolutions of the human 

race, either goodneſs or malice; ; neither 

Juſtice nor injuſtice, neither intelligence nor 


irrationality. In ſhort, in conſidering na- 


ture without prejudice, we ſhall find that 
| all beings arc equally favoured in the uni- 
verſe, and that every thing which exiſts, 


undergoes the neceſſary laws, from which 


n being can be exempted. 4 
Thus, when there is a queſtion concern- 
ing an agent, that we ſee aft fo variouſly 
as nature, or as its pretended moyer, it is 
impollible to aſſign him e according we 


iQ - 
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tageous and ſometimes prejudicial to the 
human ſpecies; or at leaſt, each man 
will be obliged to judge of him after the 


„ 
5 to his works, which are ſometimes. advan- . 


_ peculiar mode | in which he is himſelf affect- 5 


ed; there will be no fixed point or ſtand- 


45 ard in the judgments which men ſhall form 


of him : our mode of judging, will always be 


founded upon our mode of ſeeing and 1 


feeling, and our mode of feeling will de- 2 


pend on our temperament, on our organiza- 
tion, on our particular circumſtances, which 


cannot be the ſame to all the individuals 
ol our ſpecies. Theſe different modes of 
being affected, then, will always furnich the 


colours to thoſe portraits which men may 


paint of the divinity; conſcquently, theſe 
ideas cannot be either fixed or certain; the 


inductions which they may draw from them. 


will never be either conſtant or uniform; 


each will always judge after himſelf, and 
will never fee but himſelf, or his own pe- 
culi ar fituat ion, in his Gde. 
This granted, men who are contented, 
of a ſenſible foul, of a lively imagination, 
will yon - the Avinity under the moſt 


charming 195 
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charkilng traits: they will believe they 
ſee: in the whole of nature, which will un- 

ceaſingly cauſe them agreeable ſenſations, 

only ſignal proofs of benevolence and good- 
neſs; in their poetical extaſy, they will 


imagine they perceive every where the im- N 
preſſion of a perfect intelligence, of an in- 


finite wiſdom, of a providence tenderly 
occupied with the well-being of man; 


3 ſelf love joining itſelf to theſe exalted 


imaginations, will put the finiſhing hand 
to their perſuaſion that the univerſe is 
made only for the human race; they Will 
ſtrive, in idea, to kiſs with tranſport the 
imaginary hand, from whom they will be- 
lieve they receive ſo many benefits ; touch- 
ed with theſe favours, flattered with the 
perfume of theſe roſes, of which they do 
not ſee the thorns, or which the extatic 
delirium will prevent them from feeling, 
they will believe they can never ſuff- 
ciently acknowledge theſe neceſſary effects, 
_ which they look upon as indubitable 
proofs of the divine predilection for man. 
Inebriated with theſe prejudices, our en- 
thufiaſts will not perceive thoſe ſorrows, | 
3 and ; 
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and that confuſion, of which the univerſe 
is the theatre; 3 or, * they cannot pre- 

vent themſelves from ſeeing them, they 
will be perſuaded that, in the views of 


a benevolent providence, theſe calamities 
- are neceſſary to conduct man to a great- 


er felicity; the confidence which they 


7 have placed in the divinity, upon whom . 
they imagine they depend, makes them 


believe that man only ſuffers for his good, Fr 


and that this being, who is fruitful in re · 


ſources, will know * to make him reap 


> advantage from thoſe evils which he ex- 
periences in this world. Their mind, thus 
pre- occupied, ſees nothing from thence 


that does not excite their admiration, their 
gratitude, their confidence; thoſe effects 
which are the moſt natural and the moſt 
neceſſary, appear, to them, to be miracles 
of benevolence and goodneſs; obſtinately 
perſiſting in ſeeing wiſdom and intelli- 
gence every where, they ſhut their eyes, 
to the diſorders which could contradict 
thoſe amiable qualities they attribute 
to the being with whom their hearts 
are ſmitten: the moſt cruel calamities, the 


Youth, „„ mak 
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moſt afflicting events to the 3 race, i 
| ceaſe to appear to them diſorders, and 
do no more than furniſh them with new 
: proofs - of the divine perfections: they per- 
ſuade themſelves, that what appears bs 
them defective or imperfect, is only ſo 
in appearance; and they admire the wiſ- 
dom and the bounty of their God, even 


in thoſe eſſects which are the moſt terrible. 


and the moſt ſuitable to diſcourage them. 


It is to this amorous intoxication, to this 


ſtrange infatuation, that is, without doubt, 
to be aſcribed the ſyſtem of OPTIMISM, 
by which enthuſiaſts, furniſhed with a ro- 


mantic imagination, appear to have re- 
nounced the evidence of their ſenſes, to 


find, that, even for man, every thing is goed 
in a nature, where the good finds itſelt 


conſtantly accompanied with evil, and 


where minds leſs prejudiced, and imagina- 
tions leſs poetical, would judge that every 


thing 1s that Which it can be; that the 


8 RNS. and the evil are equally neceſſary ; 
that they emanate from the nature of 


things, and not from a fictitious hand, 
which, if it really exiſted, or operated every 
ft thing 
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thing that we ſee, could be called wicked, 


with as much reaſon a8 it 18 ſtubbornly 


ſaid to be filled with goodneſs. | Beſides, to 
be enabled to juſtify providence for the 


evils, the v ices, and the diſorders which We 


5 ſee in the whole: which 1 18 ſuppoſed to be 3 
the w ork of his hands, it were needful to 
know the aim of the whole. Now, the 
whole cannot have | an aim, becauſe, if it | 
had an aim, a tendency, an end, it would . 


| no longer be the whole. 


It will not fail to be told 1 us, that the bu 
diſorders and the evils which we fec in this 
world, are only relative and apparent, and 

| prove nothing againſt. the divine wifdom 


and goodnels. But can it not be replied, 


that the ſo much boaſted benefits, and the 
marvellous order, upon which the wiſdom 


and goodneſs of God are founded, are, in a 


like manner, only relative and apparent? 
It is uniformly our mode of feeling, and of 


co, exiſting with thoſe caufes with which 
we are encompaſſed, which conſtitutes the 
order of nature, with relation to ourſelves, 


and which authorizes us to aſcribe wiſdom 
or. goodness to its author; our modes of 


+ ET . | 
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feeling and of exiſting, ought. they not to 

5 authorize us to call that Siforder which 1 in- 55 
jures us, and to aſcribe imprudence or ma- 
lice to the being, whom we ſhall ſuppoſe 
to put nature in motion? In ſhort, that 

which we ſee in the world, confpires to 
prove to us, that every thing is neceſſary; 


that nothing i is done by chance; that all the 


- events, wad! or bad, whether for us, whe- 
ther for the beings of a different order, are 


brought about by cauſes, acting after cer- 


tain and determinate laws; and that nothing | 
can authorize us to aſcribe any one of our 
human qualities either to nature, or to the 
motive - power that has been given to her. 
With reſpect to thoſe who pretend that 
the ſupreme wiſdom will know how to 
draw the greateſt benefits for us, even out 
of the boſom of thoſe evils, which he per- 


mits that we ſhould experience in this 


world; we ſhall aſk them, if they are them- 
ſelves the confidents of the divinity; or 


5 upon what they found their flattering 


hopes? They will tell us, without doubt, 
that iy Judge of the conduct of God by 
analogy; 8 
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__ analogy; and that, by the Cual 119800 of his : 
wiſdom and goodneſs, they have a right to 


conclude i in favour of his future bounty and 
wiſdom. We ſhall reply to them, that they 
ſet forth, according to theſe gratuitous ſup- _ 


poſitions, that the goodneſs and the wiſdom . 


e cher God contradict themſelves ſo fre- 8 


gdauently in this world, that nothing can aſſure 


: them that his conduct will ever denn to be 5 


the ſame with reſpect to thoſe men who ex- 


perience here below ſometimes his kindneſs 


and ſometimes his disfavour. If, in deſpite : 


of his omnipotent goodneſs, God has not 


been either able or willing to render his 


beloved creatures completely happy in this 


world, what reaſon is there to believe that 


he either will be able or willing to do it in 5 


: another? 


Thus this language only "Re % itſelf 8 
upon ruinous hypotheſes, and which have 
for baſis only a prejudiced imagination Þ V 
ſignifies that men, once perſuaded, without 
motives and without cauſe, of the goodneſs 
of their god, cannot figure to e ee 


that he t to render his creatures 
5 ee er, On the other aan, 


vrhat 5 
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what real and known good do we ſee reſult 
to the human ſpecies from thoſe ſterilities, 
from thoſe famines, from thoſe contagions, 
from thoſe combats, which cauſe ſo many | 
millions of men to periſh, and which un- 
e ceaſingly depopulate and deſolate the world e 
5 which we inhabit? Is there any one capa- 
ble of divining the advantages that reſult 
from all thoſe evils which beſiege us on all 
/ fides? Do we not ſee every day beings 
© conſecrated to misfortune from the moment 
© which they quit the womb of their 
mother. until that in which they deſcend | 
into the ſilent grave, with great difficulty 
4 finding time to reſpire, and living the con- 
ſtant ſport of affliction, of grief, and of re- 
verſes of fortune? How, or when will this 
God, ſo bountiful, draw good from the 
| evils which he makes them ſuffer? _ 


Al the moſt enthuſiaſtic or 111878, the | 


THEITSTS, or DEISTS themſelves, the parti- 
zans of NATURAL RELIGION, which is | 
nothing leſs than it is NATURAL or founded 
- upon reaſon, are, as well as the moſt credu- 
lous and ſuperſtitious, obliged to recur to 
the 5 ſtem of another life, to exculpate the 


divinity 
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divinity from thoſe evils which * dectecs to 
be ſuffered in this by thoſe themſelves whom _ 
. they ſuppoſe to be moſt agreeable in his 
. eyes. Thus, in ſetting forth the idea that 
God is good and filled with equity, we 
cannot Wfpente © with admitting 1 long 
ſeries of hypotheſes which have, as well as : 
the exiſtence of this god, only imagination 


for baſis, and of which we have already 


thewn the futility. It i 18 neceſſary to recur 

to the dottrine, fo little probable, of the 

future life, and of the immortality of the 

| foul, to juſtify the divinity 3 ; we are obliged 

10 ſay, that for want of having been able or 
willing to render man happy in this world. 
| he will procure him an unalterable. happi- 
neſs when he ſhall no longer exiſt, or, when 

| he ſhall no longer have organs, by the aid 

of which, he is enabled to enjoy it at 


| preſent. 


Ney ertheleſs, all theſe e e hypo- 
theſes are themſelves inſufficient. to juſtify © 
the divinity for his wickedneſs or for his 


tranſitory injuſtice. If God has been able 


to be unjuſt and cruel for an inſtant, God 
has derogated, at le aſt for that moment, from 


2 „ 
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his divine perfections; ; then he is not immu» 


table; his goodneſs and juſtice are then ſub- 
ject to contradict themſelves for a time; 


and, in this caſe, who can guarantee us 


that his qualities, which we confide in, will 
not contradict themſelves even in this future 
life, invented to exculpate God for thoſe 


digreſſions which he permits in this worldꝰ 


What i is this but a god who is perpetually T7 
obliged to derogate from his principles, and 
Who finds himſelf unable to render thoſe 


whom he loves happy, without unjuſtly 
rendering them evil, at leaſt during their 
abode here below? Thus, to juſtify the 


divinity, it will be needful to recur yet to 


other hypotheſes ; ; It will be needful to ſup- 
poſe that man can offend his God, diſturb 
the order of the univerſe, be injurious to 
the felicity of a being ſovereignly happy, 
derange the deſigns of the omnipotent being. 
It will be needful to reconcile things, to 
recur to the ſyſtem of the liberty of man *. 
2 Is there any thing that is more inconcluſive than the | 
| ideas of ſome TaE1sTs, who deny the liberty of man, and 
who, notw ichſtanding, obſtinately perſiſt in ſpeaking 7 
of an avenging and remunerating god? How can a juſt 
Cod puniſh neceſſary actions? „„ 
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At length, one after anotker, we ſhall find 
ourſelves obliged to admit the moſt i impro- | 


1 bable, the moſt contradictory, and the moſt 
falſe ideas, as ſoon as we ſhall ſet forth that. 
dene univerſe is governed by an intelligence- 


filled with wiſdom, with juſtice, and with. 


5 goodneſs; this principle alone, is ſufficient. 
| to conduct us inſenſibly to the groſſeſt 


abſurdities, when we are willing to ſhew pe 
ourſelves concluſive. 5 8 

Ihis granted, all thoſe who 3 to us 

| of the divine goodneſs, wiſdom, and intelli- 


' gence, which are ſhewn to us in the works 


of nature; who offer us theſe ſame works ” 
as inconteſtable proofs of the exiſtence of a = 
god, or of a perfect agent, are men preju- 


diced or blinded by their own imagination, 15 
who fee only a corner of the picture of 


the univerſe, without embracing the whole. 
Intoxicated with the phantom which their 
mind forms to itſelf, they reſemble thoſe 
lovers who do not perceive any defect in the 
objects of their affection ; they conceal, dif- 


ſimulate, and juſtify their vices and de- 


formities, and frequently and end. with | 
taking them for perfections. . 
Vox. III. ͤͤ; Ws 
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We ſee, then, that the proofs of the exiſt 


ence of a ſovereign intelligence, drawn from 


| the order, from the beauty, from the har- 
mony of the univerſe, are never more than 
ideal, and have no ſtability but for thoſe 

who are organized and conſtituted in a cer- 


tam mode, or whoſe cheerful imagination is 


conſtructed to give birth to agreeable chime- 

1 which they embelliſh according to their 

fancy. Nevertheleſs theſe illuſions muſt be 
frequently diſſipated of themfelves as ſoon 
as their peculiar machine becomes deranged; : 


the ſpetacle of nature, which, in certain = 


circumſtances, has appeared to them ſo 
delightful and ſo ſeducing, muſt then give 

place to diſorder and confuſion. A man of 
a melancholy temperament, ſoured by miſ- 
fortunes or infirmities, cannot ſee nature 

and its author under the ſame point of view 


as the healthy man of a ſprightly humour, 


and contented with every thing. Deprived 

of happineſs, the peeviſh man can only find 

difſorder, deformity, ſubjefts to afflict him- 

ſelf with; he only ſees the univerſe as the 

_ theatre of the malice or the vengeance of an 

£ angered tyrant ; he cannot ſincerely love 
1 3 this 


or NATURE. ET 
| Vis malicious being, he hates bim at we 
bottom of his heart, even when rendering 
him the moſt ſervile homage: trembling, he 
adores an hateful monarch, of whom the 
idea produces in his ſoul only ſentiments of 
miſtruſt, of fear, of puſillanimity; in mor, 
he becomes ſuperſtitious, credulous, and 
very often cruel after the example of the 
maſter whom he believes himſelf obliged to 


ſerve and to imitate. 


In conſequence of theſe ideas, which hae 
their birth in an unhappy temperament 8 
a peeviſh humour, the ſuperſtitious are con- 
tinually infected with terrors, with miſtruſts, 
with alarms. Nature cannot have charms 


for them; they participate not in her cheer- 


ul ſcenes; they only look upon this world, 
tf marvellous and fo good for the contented 
enthuſiaſt, as a VALLEY OF TEARS, in which 
a vindictive and jealous god has only placed 
them to expiate thoſe crimes committed by t 
| themſelves or their fathers; to be here be- 
low the victims and the ſport of his deſpo- 
tiſm, to undergo continual trials, to the end 


that they may arrive for ever at a new exiſt- 
ence, in which they ſhall be happy or miſe- 
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Table, en to the conduct which they = 
ſhall have held with reſpe& to the fantaſ- 
| tical god, who Holds their deſtiny in his 
hands. 5 
Theſe are the diſmal ideas which, awe 
given birth to all the worſhips, all the moſt 
fooliſh and the moſt cruel ſuperſtitions, all 


the irrational practices, all the abſurd 


| ſyſtems, all the extravagant notions and 


| opinions, all the myſteries, all the dodtrines, 5 


the ceremonies, the rites, in ſhort, all the 


religions on the earth ; they have been, and 


always will be, the eternal ſources of alarm, 8 
of diſcord, and of delirium, for thoſe 


dreamers who are nouriſhed with bile, or 
intoxicated with the divine fury, which their 


atrabilious humour diſpoſes to wickedneſs, 5 


which their wandering i imagination diſpoſes 
to fanaticiſm, which their i ignorance pre- 
5 pares for credulity, and blindly ſubmits them 
to their prieſts: theſe, for their own intereſt, 
avail themſelves frequently of their fierce and 
auſtere god to excite them to crimes, and to 
induce them to raviſh from others that re- 
poſe of which they are themſelves deprived. 


Of N ATURE. 


oy we find between the god of the theiſt, the 
optimiſt, the happy enthuſiaſt, and that of 
the devotee, the ſuperſtitious, the zealot, 


whoſe intoxication ſo frequently renders him 
unſociable and cruel. They are equally 
irrational; they are the dupes of their 
imagination; the one, in the tranſport of 8 
their love, ſee God only on the favourable 2 
fide ; the others never ſee him but on the 
unfavourable fide. Ev ery time that weſet _ 
forth a falſe ſuppoſition, all the reaſonings e 


that we make on it are only a long ſeries 
of errors; every time that we renounce the 


evidence of our ſenſes, of experience, of 
nature, of reaſon, it 1 impoſſible to know 5 
the bounds at which the imagination will 

ſtop. It is true the ideas of the happy 
enthuſiaſt will be leſs dangerous to himſelf ; 

and to others, than thoſe of the ſuperſtitious TE 
atrabilious man, whoſe temperament ſhall 
render him cowardly and cruel; ney erthe- 
leſs the gods of the one and the ather are 
not the leſs chimeras ; ; that of the firſt is the 


produce of agreeable dreams, that of the 


ſecond 


357 | 
Itis only i in the diverſity of temperaments . 
i and paſſions that we muſt ſeck the difference 
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ſecond is the fruit of a . — f. 
the brain. £ 
„ will never be more than 2 ſtep 
between theiſm and ſuperſtition. The 
ſmalleſt revolution i in the machine, a light | 


” infirmity, an unforeſeen affliction, ſuffices BY 


ö change the humours, to vitiate the tempera- | 


ment, to overturn the ſy ſtem of the opinions 


of the theiſt, or of the happy devotee; as : 


ſoon as the portrait of his god is found diſ. 
figured, the beautiful order of nature will 


be overthrown relatively to him, and melan- 2 
cCholy will, by degrees, plunge him into ſuper- 
ſtition, into puſillanimity, and into all thoſe 


irregularities which produce fanaticiſm and 
credulity..: 4 ” 
The divinity, never exiting but in the 
ts of men, muſt neceſſarily take 
its complexion from their character, he will 
| have their paſſions ; he will conſtantly follow 
the revolutions of their mac hine, he will 
be lively or ſad, favourable or prejudicial, 
friendlj or inimical, to men, ſociable orfierce, 
humane or cruel, according as he who car- 
ries him in lis brain ſhall be himſelf diſpoſed. 
A mortal plunged from | happineſs | into 
miſery, 
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miſery, from health into ſickneſs, from” Joy 
into affliction, cannot, in theſe changes E 
” ſtate, preſerve the ſame god. What is this 
= but a god who depends at each inſtant upon 
the variations which natural cauſes make 
| the organs of man undergo? Strange God, 
without doubt, of whom the floating idea 
is only held by the greater or leſs portion ” 


heat and fluidity of our blood! ! 


7 5 It is not to be doubted that a god con- f | 
antly good, filled with wiſdom, embel- 
liſhed with qualities that are amiable and 5 


favourable to man, would be a more ſeduc- 


tive chimera than the god of the fanatic 8 


and of the ſuperſtitious ; but he is not leſs 


for that reaſon a chimera, who will become e 
8 dangerous when the ſpeculators, who ſhall 
be occupied with it, ſhall change their cir- 
cumſtances or their temperament; thefe, 


8 looking g upon him as the author of all thin 2, 


will ſee their God change, or will, at leaſt, 
be obliged to conſider him as being full = 
contradictions, upon which there is no 
counting with certainty ; from thence in- 


certitude and fear will poſſeſs their mind, 


and this god, whom * firſt they ſaw ſo 
_ charming, | 
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charming, will become a ſubject of terror | 
to them, ſaitable to plunge them into the 
' moſt gloomy ſuperſtition, from which at firſt 
fight "ow appeared to be at an infinite 8 
diſtance. 1 . „ 
Thus theiſm, or the pretended NATURAL 
RELIGION, cannot have certain principles, | 
and thoſe who profefs it are neceſſarily ſub- 


and upon the conduct which flows from 
them. Their ſyſtem, originally founded 


upon a wiſe and intelligent God, whoſe ED 5 


goodneſs can never contiadifh itſelf, as ſoon. 
8 circumſtances change, muſt preſently be 

converted into 8 and into ſuper- 
ſtition. This ſyſtem, ſucceſhvely meditated 
by enthuſiaſts of different characters, muſt 
experience continual variations, and very 
quickly depart from its pretended primitive | 
- fimplicity. The greater part of the philoſo- 

Phers have been diſpoſed to ſubſtitute theiſm 

to ſuperſtition, but they have not felt that 
theiſm was formed to corrupt itſelf and 
to degenerate. Indeed, ſtriking examples 


prove to us this fatal truth; theiſm is every _ 


Where corrupted; 3 it has by degrees formed 
_ thoſe 


— 4 ian,” ie te” we , 
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85 thoſe ſuperſtitions, thoſe extravagant and 
, prejudicial ſects, with which the human 


ſpecies is infected. As foon as man fhall 


conſent to acknowledge inviffble powers 
8 out of nature, upon which his reſtleſs mind 

vill never be able to fix invariably its ideas, 
and which his imagination alone will be 
capable of painting to him; as ſoon as he 
ſnall not dare to conſult his reafon relatively 
to theſe imaginary powers, it muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be, that this firſt falſe ſtep loads kim” ; 


_ aſtray, and that his conduct, as well as his 
opinions, becomes, i in the long n run, perfeAtly 


abſurd “. 


. 

The religion of ABR AUHAM appears to have originally 
been a TwEtSM imagined to reform the ſuperſtition of 
the CHALDEaANs; the THEISM of ABRAHAM was cor- 
rupted by Moszs,. who availed himſelf of it to form the 
}UDAICAL ſuperſtition. SOCRATES was a THE is, who, 
like ARA RAM, believed in divine inſpirations; his diſ- 

_ ciple, LATOo, embelliſhed the THEISM of his maſter with 
TD the myſtical colours which he borrowed from the za 

rIAx and CHALDEAN prieſts, and which he modified 

himſelf in his poetical brain. The diſciples of PLaTo | 
ſuch as PROC Lus, JAMBLICHUS, PLOTINUS, PORPHY= | 


Ats, &c. were true fanatics plunged in the moſt groſs 


| e a In ſhort, the firſt poctors of the 


Vol. III. . 2 2 


CHRISTIANS | 
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| We call THEISTS, or DEISTS, amongft 7 
| ourſelves, thofe, who, undeceived in a great 


number of P errors, with which: the 


; uninformed and ſuperſtitious are ſucceſſively | 
| filled, ſimply hold themſelves to the vague 
notion of the divinity, which they limit them 
| ſelvestoconſiderasan unknown agent, endued | 
with intelligence, wiſdom, power, and good- 


neſcs; in ſhort, full of infinite perfections. Ac- ; 


cording to them, this being is diſtinguiſhed 
from nature ; 3 they | found ys exiſtence ypon 


CARISTIANS were PLATONISTS, who bits the zu- 


pic ſuperſtition, reformed by the ArosrEESs or by 


Iesvs, with pLATONISM. Many people have looked 
=; upon JESUS as a true THE1sT, of whom the religion has 
been by degrees corrupted. Indeed, in the books 
which contain the law which is attributed to him, there 
is no mention either of worſhip, or of prieſts, nor of 
| facrifices, nor of offerings, nor of the greater part of the 
doctrines of actual cxrsTIAaNITY, become the moſt pre- 
judicial of all the ſuperſtitions of the earth. Manomer, in 
combatting the yoLYTHEISM of his country was only de- 
ſirous of bringing back the ax as tothe primitive RIM 
of ABRAHAM and of his fon IS$MAEL, and nevertheleſs 

 MAHOMETISM is divided into EVENT x- Two ſefts. All 
this proves to us that TREISu is always more or leſs 


mingled with fanaticiſm, which ſooner or later finiſhes ” 
py by producing ravages. 


| the 
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the order and the beauty which reigns in 


the univerſe. Prepoſſeſſed in favour of his 


: benevolent providence, they obſtinately per- 


ſidſt in not ſeeing the evils of which this uni- FE 
verſal agent muſt be the reputed cauſe - 


whegever he does not avail himſelf of his 


power to prevent them. Smitten with theſe 
ideas, of which we have ſhewn the ſlender 5 


n foundation, it is not ſurpriſing there may de 5 


but little harmony i in their ſyſtems, and 10 | 


5 1 INS. which they draw from : 


Indeed, fome ſuppoſe, that this 


imaginary being retired into the profundity 


of his eſſence, after having brought mat- 

ter out of nothing, abandoned it for ever 

| to the motion which he had once given 
to M. They have occaſion for God only to 

; give birth to nature, this done, every thing 

that takes place in it is only a neceſſary con- 

: ſequence of the impulſion which was given 
to it in the origin of things ; he was willing J 
that the world ſhould exiſt ; but too great 

to enter into the detail of the adminiſtration, 

he delivered all the events to the ſecond or 
natural cauſes ; he lives in a ſtate of perſect 
indifference a as to his creatures who have no 


„ relation 
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SITE relation whatever with him, und who can. 


in no wiſe difturb his unalterable happineſs. 
From whence we ſee the leaſt ſuperſtitious 
of the pEisrs» make of their god a being 
uſeleſs to men; but they have occaſion for 


<0 word to deſignate the firſt cauſe or the un- N 


known power to which, for want of. being 


acquainted with the energy of nature, they 


believe they ought to attribute its primitive 
formation, or, if they will, the arrangement = 
1 of a matter co-eternal with God. 
Other rREISTs, furniſhed with a more 
lively imagination, ſuppoſe more particular : 
relations between the univerſal agent and 
the human ſpecies ; each of them, cronting 
to the fecundity of his genius, extends or 
diminiſhes theſe relations, ſuppoſes duties 
from man towards his creator, believes that, 
to pleaſe him, he muſt imitate his pretended 


goodneſs, and, like him, do good to his 


creatures. Some imagine to themſelves that 
this god, being juſt, reſerves rewards for thoſe 
-mhs do good, and chaſtiſements for thoſe 
who commit evil to their fellow- creatures. 
From whence we ſee that theſe RuMAN IZB 
their divinity a little more than the others; 
in 
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in making him like unto a for ereizn, who 


puniſhes or recompenſes his ſubjedts, ac- 


_ cording to their fidelity in fulfilling their 
duties, and the laws which he impoſes on 
them: they cannot, like the pure DEISTS, 
content themſelves with an immoveable 
and indifferent god; they need a god, who 
approaches nearer to themſelves; or who, 
© leaſt, can ſerve them to explain ſome 0E 
thoſe #nigmas which this world preſents 
them. As each of theſe ſpeculators, which 
we denominate THEISTS, to diſtinguiſh 
| them from the firſt, makes, to ſay thus, a 
ſeparate ſyſtem | of religion for himſelf; N 
they are in no wiſe in accord in their 


worſhip, nor in their opinions; there is 


found between them ſhades frequently i im- 
perceptible, which, from ſimple pz, 


conducts ſome among them to ſuperſtition ; 


in ſhort, but little in harmony with them 
ſelves, they do not Know upon what they 


| hall fix *. 


It is eaſy to perceive, that the writings of the THEIsTs 


and ofthe oEISHs are commonly as much filled u ith paralo- 
| pifins, 6 or fallacious ty logiſms, and w ith contradictions, as 


thoſe | 


We 
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We muſt not be aſtoniſhed ; if the god 


of the DE1T is uſeleſs, that of the THEIST 
is neceſſarily full of contradictions, both PI 
them admit a being, who is nothing but a 1 8 
mere fiction. Do they make him material? 


thoſe of the theologians; their ſyſtems are frequently 
in the laſt degree inconſequent. One ſays that every 
thing is neceſſary, denies the ſpirituality and the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, refuſing to believe the liberty of 
man. Could we not atk them, in this caſe, of what 
55 ſervice can be their God ? They have occaſion for 5 
word, which cuſtom hath rendered neceſſary to them. a 
There are very few men in the world, who dare be 
25 conſequent : but let us invite all the deicolifts, or ſupporters 
of the exiſtence of a god, under whatever denomi nation 
they may be deſignated, to enquire of themſelves, if 
it be poſſible for them to attach any fixed, permanent, 
and invariable idea, always compatible with the nature 


of things, to the being whom they deſignate under the 


name of cob, and they will fee, that, as ſoon as they 
diſtinguiſi him from nature, they will no longer under- 
ſtandany thing of him. The repugnance, which the greater 


part of men ſhew for AT HEIM, perfectly reſembles the 


| horror of a vacuum; they have occaſion to believe ſome- 9 
thing, the mind cannot remain in ſuſpenſe, above all, 
when they perſuade themſelves, that the thing intereſts 8 
them in a very lively manner, and then, rather than 


believe nothing, they will believe every thing that ſhell 
be deſired, and will i imagine that the —— certain mode | 
78 to take a part. 


he 
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| he returns from thence into nature. Do 
they make him ſpiritual? they have no 


g longer any real ideas of him. Do they 
give him moral attributes? they imme- 


diately make a man of him, of whom they 


only extend the perfeCtions, but of whom 


the qualities are in contradiction every | 
moment, as ſoon as they ſuppoſe him the au- 
thor of all things. Thus, whenever one of the 


human ſpecies. experiences misfortunes, 71 


will ſee him deny providence, laugh at 
final cauſes, obliged to acknowledge either | 


| that this god is impotent, or, that he acts 


ina made contradictory to his goodneſs. 
Nevertheleſs, thoſe who ſuppoſe a juſt zod. 
are they not obliged to ſuppoſe duties and 
regulations, emanating from this being, 
whom they cannot offend, if they do not 
know his will? Thus the HEIST, one after 
another, to explain the conduct of his god, 
finds himſelf in a continual embarraſment, 5 
from which he will not know how to with- 
draw himſelf; but, in admitting all the the- 
ological reveries, without even excepting 
thoſe abſurd fables, which were imagined 
to render an account of the ſtrange coo- 


nomy 
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nomy of this being, fo good, fo wiſe, & full | 
of equity; it will be needfal, from ſuppoſi- 
tion to ſuppoſition, to recur to the fin of 
| ADAM, or to the FALL OF THE REBEL 
' ANGELS, or to the crime of PROMETHEUS, 
- and the box of PANDORA, to find in what 
manner evil has crept into a world, ſub- | 
mitted to a benevolent intelligence. It 
will be needful to ſuppoſe the free agen 
of man; it will be needful to acknowledge, | 
that the creature can offend his god, pro- 
voke his anger, move his paſſions, and calm 
them afterwards by ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies and expiations. If they ſuppoſe na- 
ture to be ſubmitted to a concealed agent, 
endued with occult qualities, acting in a 
myſterious manner, wherefore ſhould it 


not be ſuppoſed that ceremonies, motions of 


the body, words, rites, temples, ſtatutes can 


egually contain ſecret virtues, ſuitable to re- 


concile them to the myſterious being whom _ 


they adore? Wherefore ſhould hey not 


give faith to the concealed: powers of magic, 
of theurgy, of enchantments, of charms, of 

taliſmans? Wherefore not believe in in- 

ſpirations, in dreams, in viſions, in omens, 


i 
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in ſoothlayers Who knows if the motive- 


power of the univerſe, to manifeſt itfelf to 


men, has not been able to employ impene- 


trable ways, and has not had recourſe to 


e metamorphoſes. to incarnations, to tranſub- 


ſtantiations? Do not all theſe reveries 
flow from the abſurd notions, which 8 
have formed to themſelves of the divinity? 
All theſe things, and the virtues which are = 
attached to them, are they more incredible ; 


and leſs poſſible than the ideas of 1AHTIsM, 


which ſuppoſes that an inconceivable, _ 
_ viſible, and immaterial god has been able 


to create and can move matter; that a god 

deſtitute of organs, can have intelligence, 
think like men, and have moral qua- 
lities; that a wiſe and intelligent god can 
_ conſent to diſorder; that an immutable 
and juſt god can permit that innocence 

| ſhould be oppreſſed for a time? When 

Q god fo contradictory, or ſo much op- 
poſed to the dictates of good ſenſe, is ad- 
mitted, there is no longer any thing that has 
a right to make reaſon revolt. As ſoon as 
they ſuppoſe ſuch a god, they can believe 

— 7 thing; it is impoſſible to point out 
Vor. III. "1 where O 
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where ey ought to arreſt the progreſs of = 
their imagination. If they preſume re- 
lations between man and this incredible 
being. they muſt rear him altars, make him 
facrifices, addreſs him with continual pray- _ 
ers, offer him preſents. If nothing can be 
conceived of this being, is not the moſt 
certain way to refer to his miniſters, who 
1 by ſituation muſt have meditated upon 
bim, to make him known to others? In 
ſhort, there is no revelation, no myſt>ry, 
10 practice that it may not be need- 
ful to admit upon the word of the prieſts, 
who, in each country, are in the habit of 


teaching ſo variouſſy to men, that which 


they ought to think of the gods, and of 
ſuggeſting to them the means of pleaſing 5 
them. | 


We ſee, then, that the x DEISTS or THEISTS, | 


have no real motives to ſeparate themſelves 
fromthe ſuperſtitious, and that it is impoſſible 

to fix the line of demarcation, which ſe— 
parates them from the moſt credulous men, 
or from thoſe who reaſon the leaft upon the 


article of religion. Indeed, it 18 diffcult 


to decide, with precifion, the true doſe of 


folly. 
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folly which may be permitted them. ; 3 
the deiſts refuſe to follow the ſuperſtitious 

= every ſtep. their credulity leads them, 
they are more inconſequent than theſe laſt, 

who, after having admitted upon hearſay 5 
an abſurd, contradictory, and fantaſtical divi- 


nity, alſo adopt upon report, the ridiculous 


and ſtrange means, which are furniſhedthem, | 


5 | to render himfavourable to them. The firſt ſet 


forth a falſe ſuppoſition, of which they reject 


the neceſſary conſequences; ; the othersadmit _ 


both the principle and the concluſion“. = 
The God, who exiſts only in imagination, 


demande 3 


A very profound philoſopher has remarked, witn 
_ reaſon, that DE1sM muſt be ſubject to as many herefies 
and ſchiſms as religion. The pz151s have principles 
in common with the ſuperſtitious, and theſe. have fre- 
quently the advantage in their diſputes againſt them. 
If there exiſts a god, that is to ſay, a being of whom 
we have no idea, and w ho, nevertheleſs, hath relations 
with us, wherefore ſhould we not render him worſhip ? 
But what rule ſhall we follow in the worſhip we ought 
to render him ? The moſt certain way will be to take 
the worſhip of our fathers and of our prieſts. It will 
not depend upon us to ſeek another; this worſhip, 
is it abſurd * it will not be permitted us to examine it. 
A 2 5 GO 
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demands an imaginary workhip ; ; all theo- . 

logy is a mere fiction; there are no degrees i in 

falſehood. no more than i in truth. If God 
exiſts, : 


Thus, hw. ever - abſurd. it may Prove, "Ge moſt certain 
way will be, to conform ourſelves! to it, we mall be 


excuſed, by ſiying that an unknown canſe can act 


in a mode inconceivable to us; that the views of. 
God ang AN IMPENETRABLE ABYSS 3 that it is very 


expedient blindly to leave them to our guides; that 


we ſhall act wifely in looking upon them as 

. INFALLIBLE, Ke. Fw: whence we fee that a con- f 
ſequent THEISM can conduct ue, ſtep by ſtep, to the 
moſt abject credulity, to ſuperſtition, and even to the 
moſt dangerous fa maticiſm. 15, then, fanaticiſm | any 


other thing than an irrational Paſſion for a being, 


who hath no exiſtence but in the imagination! ? TREK 
te is, with relation to ſuperſtition, that which RE 
FORM or PROTESTANTISM have been to the ROMAN. 
CATHOLIC RELIGION. The reformers, - ſhocked at 


ſome abſurd myſteries, have not conteſted others which 


were no leſs revolting, As ſoon as the theological 


god can be admitted, there 15 nothing more in re- 


ligion, which may not be adopted. On the other | 
hand, if, notwithſtanding the REFORM, the PROTESTANTS 


have frequently been intolerant, it is to be feared that the 


55 THEISTS may be the ſame; it 1s difficult not to vex our- 
ſelves in favour of an object, which we believe of 


the utmoſt importance. God. is to be feared only 
becauſe 8 


—— ꝓ—ꝗ— 


5 exiſts, every Ming which his fiery Gy 4 | 
him muſt be believed; all the reveries of ſuper 
ſtition have in them nothing more incredible . 

b 


berauſe his Intereſts. diſturb ſociety. 10 the mean 5 
time, it cannot be denied that pure THEISM, or that 
which is called watvurar RELIGION, may not be 
preferable to ſuperſtition, the ſame as the REFORM | 
has baniſhed many of the abuſes of thoſe countries 
* hich have embraced it. There is nothing ſhort of 
an unlimited and inviolable Uberty of thought, that 
can per manently aſſure the repoſe of the mind. The 
opinions of men are only dangerous, when they are 1 
reſtrained, or when it s imagined neceſſary to 
make others think i in the fame manner as we our- 
| ſelves think. No opinions, not even thoſe of ſuper- 
ſtition would be dangerous, if the ſuperſtitious did 
not think themſelves obliged to perſecute them, and 
had not the power: it is this prejudice, which, for 
the benefit of mankind, it it eſſential to annihilate, and if 
the thing be impoſſible, the object which philoſophy 5 
may reaſonably propoſe to itſelf, will be to make the 
depoſitaries of power feel that they never ought to 
permit their ſubjects to commit evil for their religious 
opinions. In this caſe, wars would be almoſt unheard of 
amongſt men, and inſtead of beholding the melancholy _ 
ſpectacle of man cutting the throat of his fellow man, : 
becauſe ths will not lee his god with his Eyes, we 


_fhall 


of a Wer a__ ee” 
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than the compatidie divinity, which ſerves 
for their foundation ; theſe reveries them- 


8 ſelves, are only corollaries drawn with 
maioore or leſs ſubtility, inductions which en- 


thuſiaſts or dreamers have, by dint of me- 
ditating, deduced from his impenetrable | 
eſſence, from his unintelligible nature, 
from his contradictory qualities. Where- 
: fore, then, ſtop on the road? Is there, 1 in any 
one religion in the world, a miracle more 
impoſſible to be believed than that of the 
cREATLON or the eduction from nothing? 


Ils there a my ſtery more difficult to com- 


prehend than a god impoſſible to be con- 
ceived, and whom, however, it is neceſfary 
to admit? Is there any thing more con- 
tradictory, than an intelligent and omni- 
potent workman, who only produces to 
deſtroy? Is there any thing of greater 
inutility than to aſſociate with nature an 


ſtall behold him Iabouring eſſentially to his own happi- 
neſs, by promoting that of his neighbour; cultivating the 
fields and bringing forth the productions of nature, 
inſtead of puzzling lis brain with theological diſputes, 

which can never be of the ſmalleſt advantage to any 
one except the IIR. 


a gent, 
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agent, who cannot explain any one of the . 


Phænomena of nature? 


Let us conclude, then, that the man who £ 
the moſt credulouſly ſuperſtitious reaſons in a 
mode more concluſive, or, is at leaſt, more 

followed in his credulity, than thoſe, who, 
after having admitted a god, of whom they . 
have no one idea, ſtop all at once, and 
refuſe to admit thoſe ſyſtems of conduct 
5 that are the immediate and neceſſary reſult 


of a radical and primitive error. As ſoon as 


they ſubſcribe to a principle oppoſe TH. 
— reaſon, by what right do they call in reaſon 


to its conſequences, however abſurd they > 


may find them? 
The human mind, we cannot too often 
repeat for the happineſs of men, may tor- 
ment itſelf as much as it will; whenever it 
quits vilible nature, 1t leads itſelf aſtray, 
and is preſently obliged to return into it. 
If man miſtakes nature and its energy, it 
he has occaſion for a god to move it, he 
will no longer have any ideas of it, and in- 
ſtantly he is obliged to form a man, of 
whom he is himſelf the model; he believes 
he makes him a god, in giving him his own 


qualities 5 


- 
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L qualities; he believes he renders them more Mo 
worthy the ſovereign of the world, by ex- 
aggerating them, whilſt, by dint of abſtrac · 
tions, of negations, of exaggerations, he 
5 annihilates them, or benden them totally 5 
unintelligible. When he does not under- 
ſtand himſelf and loſes himſelf in his own 
 fitions, he imagines he has made a god, EE 
| whilſt he has only made a being of the ima- 
gination. A god, clothed with moral qua- 
lities, has always man for a model ; a god 
clothed with the attributes of theology, has 
WM model no where, and does not exiſt rela- 5 
tively to us: from the ridiculous n 
extravagant combination of two beings fo 
diverſe, there can only reſult a pure chi- 
mera, with which our mind can have no 


relation, and with which it is of the 


greateſt inutility to occupy itſelf. 


Indeed, what could we expect from a 


808 ſuch as he is ſuppoſed? What could 
we aſk of him? If he is ſpiritual, how can 

he move matter, and arm it againſt us? IF 
it be him who eſtabliſhes the laws of na- 
ture; if it be him who gives to beings their 
effences and their properties : if every thing : 


1 5 that 


N 
fruit 


„ NATube. - 
that takes place is the proof and- 


of his infinite providence, of his protound __ 


wiſdom, to what end addreſs prayers to hum? 


Shall we pray to him to alter, | in our favour, 


—: the invariable courſe of things Could he, : 


: w hen even he ſhould be willing, annihilate 
bis immutable. decrees, or return back 
again? Shall we exact, that, to pleaſe us, he 
| ſhall make the beings act in a mode oppoſite 


to the eſſence which he hath given them! 4 


Can he prevent that a body, hard by its na- 


ture, ſuch as a ſtone, ſhall wound, in falling, : 
' a brittle body, ſuch as is the human frame, of 


' which the eſſence is to feel? Thus, do not 8 


let us demand miracles of this god, whatever 
he may be; in deſpite of the omnipotence 


which he is ſuppoſed to have, his immuta- 


| bility would oppoſe itſelf to the exerciſe of 


his power ; his goodneſs would oppoſe Hiel- 


to the exerciſe of his rigid juſtice ; his intel- 
ligence would oppoſe itſelf to thoſe changes 
| that he ſhould be diſpoſed to make in his plan. 
From whence we ſee that theology itſelf, by 


Aint of diſcordant attributes, makes of its god 


an immoveable being, uſeleſs to man, to 
| whom miracles are totally impoſſible, 3 
Vol. III. 30: 5 We 
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We ſhall perhaps be told, that the baits 


; Kiener of the creator of all things knows 
in the beings which he has "Sy reſources _ 
_ concealed to imbecile mortals, and that with- _ 
Joy out changing any thing either of the laws . 
z ofnature or of the eſſence of things he is capa- 
citated to produce effects which ſurpeſs hur 
feeble underſtanding, | without however, 
theſe effects being contrary to the order 
which he has himſelf eſtabliſhed. I reply, 
8 that every thing which 1 is conformable to the 
nature of beings, can neither be called su- 5 
r ER NATURAL nor MIRACULOUS. Many 
things are, without doubt, above our con- 
ception, but every thing that takes place in 
the world, is natural, and can be much more 
fimply attributed to nature, than to an 
agent of whom we have no one idea. I 
reply, in the ſecond place, that by the word 
MIRACLE, an effect is deſignated, of which 
for want of knowing nature, it is believed 


to be incapable. I reply, in the third 


place, that by MIRACLE, the theologians of 
all countries pretend to indicate, not an 
extraordinary apron. of nature, but an 


effect 


OF NATURE. N 
effect diredly oppoſite to the laws of this 
nature, to which however we are aſſured 
that God has preſcribed his laws*. On 
the other hand, if God, in thoſe of his 


works which ſurpriſe us, or which we do ; 


not. comprehend, does no more than give 


5 play to ſprings unknown to men, there . 
nothing in nature that, in this ſenſe, may - 
not be looked upon as a miracle, ſeeing 
Do that the cauſe which makes a ſtone fall, is. : 
as unk nown to us, as that which makes our 


globe turn. In ſhort, If God, when he 
performs a miracle, does no more than : 
avail himſelf of the knowledge which he | 
has of nature, to ſurpriſe us; he acts ſimply _ 
like ſome men more cunning than others, 1 
or more inſtructed than the uninformed, 
who aſtonith them with their tricks and their 
marvellous ſecrets, by taking advantage of 
their ignorance, or of their incapacity. To 
explain the phaznomena of nature by mira- 


© A miracle, bins BUDDEUS, is an operation by which 
are ſuſpended, the laws of nature, upon which depend 
the order and the preſervation of the univerſe. 


Sce TREATISE ON ATHEISM) p. 140. 
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cles, is to 675 that we are icnorant of is 


. true cauſes of theſe phænomena: to attri- 


bute them to a god | is to agree that we do 
not know the reſources of nature, and that 
we have ned of a word to deſignate them; 
it is to believe in magic. To attribute to a 
ſovereignly intelligent, immutable, provi- 
dent, and wile being, thoſe miracles by 


which he derogates from his laws, 1s to anni- 


hilate in him thefs qualities. An omnipo- ö 
tent god would not have occaſ ion for mira- e 
cles to govern the world, nor to convince 15 

bis creatures, of whom the mind and heart 
would be in his own hands. All the miracles _ 

announced by all the religions of the world, 

a8 proofs of the intereſt which the Mot 

High takes in them, prove nothing but 8 
the F of this being, and the im- 
poſſibility in which he finds himſelf to per- 
ſuade men of that which he would inculcate 

. them. 


In thort, as a laſt 1 it will be 
demanded of us, whether jt would not be 
8 better to depend on a good, wife, intelligent 
being than on a blind nature, in which we 


go 
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do not find any quality that is conſoling to 
us, or on a fatal neceſſity always ine xorable 
to our cries? I reply, FIRST, that our in- 8 | 
| tereſt does not decide the reality of things, 
and that when even it ſhould be more advan- 
tageous to us to have to do with a being as 
favourable as God i is deſignated to us, this 
would not prove the exiſtence of this being. 
BE reply, SECONDLY, that this being, ſo good 
and ſo wiſe, is, on the other hand, repreſented EE. 
co us as an irrational tyrant, and thatit would 
5 be more advantageous for man to depend 
on a blind nature than on a being whoſe good 
: od ties are contradicted every inſtant, by the 
ſame theology which has given them to him. 
1 reply, THIRDLY, that nature, duely ſtudied, 
furniſhes us with every thing needful to ren- 
der us as happy as our eſſence admits. 
When, by the aſſiſtance of experience, we 
ſhall conſult this nature, or ſhall cultivate 
dur reaſon, ſhe will diſcover to us our duties, 
that is to ſay, the indiſpenſible means to 
which her eternal and neceſſary laws have 
attached our preſervation, our own happi- 
ne ls, and that of the ſociety of which we 
| hay = 


r n < * e 
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have occaſion to live happy here below. 0 It 
is in nature that we ſhall find wherewith to 
fatisfy our phyſical wants; it is in nature 
that we ſhall find thoſe duties without 
which we cannot live happy i in the ſphere + 
- in which this nature has placed us. Out of 
nature, we only find prejudicial chim eras 
which render us doubtful udon that which 
3 we owe to ourſelves and u on that which 
we owe to the other beings. with whom we 
55 are aſſociated. EE 5 N 
Nature is not, then, a ſtep-mother to us; 
we do not depend upon an inexorable deſ. 
tiny. Let us addreſs ourſelves to nature, 
fhe will procure us a multitude of benefits, 
when we ſhall render her the honours that 
are her due: the will furniſh us with where- 
withal to alleviate our phyfical and moral 
evils, when we ſhall be diſpoſed to conſult 
her: ſhe does not puniſh us or ſhew us 
rigour but when we deſpiſe her to proſtitute 
our incenſe to the idols which our imagi- 


nation has elevated to the throne that be- 


longs to her. It is by incertitude, diſcord, 
blindneſs, and delirium, that the viibly chaf- = 


Ss tiſes 
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| a "= 
= tiſes all thoſe who put a fatal god! in the FT 
place whi ch ſhe ought to occupy. "= 
In ſuppoſing, even for an influae; this. 
| nature to be inert, inanimate, blind, or, if 
they will, in making chance the god of the 
univerſe, would it not be better to depend _ 
abſolutely upon nothing than upon a god 
neceſſary to be known, and of whom we 
cannot form any one idea, or to. whom, 
when we ſhall form one to ourſelves, 
we are obliced to attach to it notions th 
vs moſt. contradiẽtory, the moſt diſagreeable 5 
. the moſt : evolting, the moſt prejud! cial to 
to the repoſe of ho man beings? Were it 
not better lepend on deſtiny or on fatali- 
„ than on an intellipcace ſufficiently 1 irra- 
tional to puniſh his creatures for the little 
intelligence and underſtanding which he 
has been pleaſed to give them? Were it -—— con 
not better to throw ourſelves into the arms 
1 35 of a blind nature, deſtitute of wiſdom and 
5 e of views, than to tremble all our life under 
the ſcourge of an omnipotent intelligence, 
who has only combined his ſublime plans 
in ſuch ; a manner that feeble mortals ſhould 
have _ 
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; have the liberty of counteracting and de- 
| ſtroying them, and of becoming by that 


means the conſtant v ictims of his implacable 1 
Wrath“. : 


q * % 


* Lozp SHAFTESBURY, although a very zealous 


'THEIST, fays, with reaſon, That many honeſt people 

would have a more tranquil mind if they were aſſured 

(that they had only a blind deſtiny for their guide: they 
r tremble more in thinking that there is a God, than 


if they believed that he did not exiſt.” See THE LET» 


TER « ox ENTHUSIASM ; ſee alſo c CHAP. XI1T,. 
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